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FERRIBY 

PROLOGUE 

THE  PLAYERS  ARE  SET 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  place  was  a  lonesome  one — lonely  on  a  large 
scale.  There  were  cottages  near  in  twos  and 
threes,  an  inn  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  a  wheel- 
wright's shop  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  but 
Ferriby  Grange  found  no  company  in  these. 

The  loneliness  was  beyond  the  recognition  of  most : 
the  old  house  stood  bereft  of  its  kind,  lonely  for  the 
days  of  joyous  mirth  and  plenteous  fullness  that  had  so 
long  ceased  to  be. 

There  was  only  one  friend  left  of  all — one  true 
old  friend,  "and  that  was  the  sea,  and  even  the  sea 
had  changed.  From  the  flat  roof  you  looked  out 
now  upon  a  different  coast-line  and  looked  afar ;  the  sea 
was  three  miles  further  off  than  in  the  days  when 
the  rough  wall  was  built — to  keep  it  at  bay.  Ah, 
but  the  sun  was  the  same  and  the  winds,  only  they  for 
that  very  reason,  perhaps,  scarcely  seemed  to  ward  off 
loneliness.     When  the  sun  touched  the  eastern  windows 
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on  a  May-day  morning,  radiant  faces  were  no  more 
there  to  peep  over  upheld  flowers  for  the  greetings  of 
the  sweethearts  below,  and  at  Yuletide  the  winds  drove 
neither  snow  nor  carol-singers  before  them  as  they 
used.  The  sunshine  and  the  winds  only  raised  sad 
memories. 

Within  the  house  the  great  hearths  were  half  of  them 
dark  and  cold ;  secret  places  were  forgotten  and  un- 
opened year  by  year ;  in  the  garrets  treasures  of  the  past 
mouldered  into  the  rubbish  of  to-day ;  the  garden 
wearied  for  a  lover's  tread — the  great  house  was  lonely. 

This  however,  was  an  inner  and  perceptive  view 
of  Ferriby.  To  the  outer  and  casual  gaze  the  Grange 
was  in  a  state  of  fine  repair  and  gave  bounteous  evidence 
of  prosperity. 

What  matter  absence  of  neighbours?  There  were 
horses  and  traps  in  plenty  in  the  stable  to  carry  the 
owner  whithersoever  he  willed.  Petsham  was  a  humming 
country  town  not  half  a  dozen  miles  away  with  a 
railway  station — the  key  to  the  world.  The  fishing 
hamlet  of  Droitlet  was  reached  in  a  before-breakfast 
gallop,  and  in  Droitlet  the  folk  almost  to  a  man  were 
tenants  of  the  Grange.  And  the  owner  of  the  Grange 
was  the  owner,  too,  of  half  the  boats  on  Droitlet  shore 
and  of  the  wharf  and  the  couple  of  coaling  barges — 
from  time  immemorial  the  Ferriby s  had  farmed  the  sea 
as  well  as  the  land,  and  when  the  sea  withdrew  they 
followed. 

Gentlefolk  to  begin  with — what  were  the  Ferribys 
now  ?     Gentlefolk  still  they  called  themselves. 

Over  the  arched  entrance  where  in  Tudor  days  a 
drawbridge  had  hung  were  the  remains  still  to  be  seen 
of  the  stone-cut  quarterings  of  the  ancient  holders. 

Ancient  the  Ferribys  were  as  was  their  dwelling,  but 
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as  that  had  lost  drawbridge  and  moat  and  outer  wall 
and  castellated  battlements,  and  shrunk  from  castle 
to  mansion,  from  mansion  to  farm,  so  had  the  family 
lost  appanage  and  renown,  and  now  in  the  countryside 
had  fallen  into  that  anomalous  position  that  is  neither 
fish,  fowl  nor  good  red-herring. 

At  the  Grange  lived  John  Ferriby.  He  made  as 
little  pretence  as  his  father  before  him  to  the  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  of  a  gentleman,  though  his 
grandmother  was  an  Earl's  daughter  and  his  mother 
a  Fairfax  of  the  Fairfaxes  from  over  the  border,  one  of 
the  proudest  and  poorest  of  old  families. 

There  was  a  bad  strain  in  the  race  somewhere;  it 
had  showed  in  Cornelius  Ferriby;  it  was  rampant  in 
his  son — Devil  Ferriby  they  called  him.  Education  in 
the  Petsham  Grammar  School  had  more  than  sufficed 
for  him.  He  disdained  an  establishment ;  his  father's 
house-keeper  was  his  house-keeper,  and  she  did  what 
she  pleased ;  and  Jane  Skidfell's  pleasure  was  to  save, 
and  so  long  as  she  satisfied  him — let  her,  said  Ferriby. 

John  Ferriby  was  not  beloved — that  did  not  trouble 
him.  He  rode  and  shot  and  handled  a  boat  as  well  as 
a  man  can.  He  was  tall  and  strong,  and  knew  what 
the  wenches  thought  of  his  dark  face  and  his  bold  eyes 
and  bold  ways.  He  ran  his  farm  as  easily  as  he  drove 
tandem.  He  could  put  his  hand — and  did — to  anything 
he  chose.  He  had  a  good  balance  at  the  bank,  and 
a  *  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand.' 

He  was  equipped  to  get  through  life  well,  and  he 
thought  so,  and  looked  as  if  he  did. 

Management  takes  the  place  of  means.    Where  there 
are  both  working  together,  results  are  achieved  as  by 
enchantment.     To  the  passers-by  the  work  of  Ferriby 
Grange  seemed  always  done,  never  doing. 
I — 2 
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Outside  the  house  John  Ferriby  himself  kept  things 
up  to  their  standard ;  inside,  Jane  Skidfell  maintained 
an  inviolable  order,  holding  a  rod  of  iron  over  half  a 
dozen  unpolished,  hard-handed  country  maids. 

Look  at  the  Grange  this  wild  autumn  evening.  Rain 
and  wind  together  had  driven  across  its  red-brick  front- 
ages in  a  grey  whirl  since  dawn,  and  now,  at  sunset, 
the  clouds  broke  in  the  west,  showing  red  as  if  blood- 
stained fingers  had  dragged  them  apart,  and  the  western 
casements  were  set  glowing  as  if  a  lantern  had  been 
swung  up  behind  them.  The  rain  ceased  while  the 
wind  freshened  to  half  a  gale.  As  usual  about  Ferriby 
Grange,  whether  wet  or  fine,  there  were  few  signs  of 
actual  activity.  The  great  gates  into  the  outer  court 
stood  wide  open,  proof  the  master  was  still  abroad,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  of  anyone  in  waiting  to  take  his 
horse ;  and  in  the  wide  yards  beyond  work  seemed  over 
— beasts  foddered  and  stall-doors  closed — with  no  one 
there  to  do  it.  Pass  through  that  low,  arched,  nail- 
studded  door  between  those  two  strips  of  railed-in 
garden,  and  you  will  find  inside  the  same  spell — results 
achieved  in  silence.  The  great  house  was  in  twihght ; 
every  door  seemed  closed,  neither  lights  nor  cheer, 
though  even  through  the  dusk  the  perfection  of  order 
was  apparent.  But  suddenly,  as  the  grey  sky  had  been 
rent  by  the  red  sunset,  so  the  stillness  of  Ferriby  Grange 
was  broken  by  the  violent  opening  of  a  heavy  door,  and 
Jane  Skidfell  burst  from  the  great  kitchen  in  a  blaze  of 
wrath,  driving  before  her  a  struggling  and  screaming 
girl. 

The  girl  is  Irene  Garth,  cousin  to  John  Ferriby,  and 
cousin  to  Paul,  also  a  Ferriby.  He  will  be  on  the 
scene  shortly,  for  Irene  is  seldom  in  a  scrape  without 
Paul  appearing  as  a  rescuer. 
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Mistress  Skidfell  pushed  the  slim  figure  before  her  as 
easily  as  the  wind  skurried  the  leaves  along  the  garden 
walks.  She  was  a  woman  of  terror-striking  aspect,  so 
uncompromising  her  glance  and  upright  and  command- 
ing her  form.  Roused  as  she  was  now,  her  appearance 
was  so  relentless  and  grim  that  bolder  stuff  than  Irene 
Garth  might  have  felt  uncomfortable  in  her  shoes. 

Jane's  obvious  goal  was  the  buttery.  Its  massive 
oak  door  loomed  large  and  ominous  at  the  other  end  of 
the  long  stone  passage. 

'  I  won't !  I  won't !'  screamed  Irene ;  but  Mrs.  Skid- 
fell  held  her  like  Fate  with  inflexible  grip  upon  the 
shoulder,  and,  turning  the  key  in  the  huge  lock,  with 
the  other  hand  forced  Irene  down  the  flight  of  steps 
into  the  large  but  low  and  vaulted  chamber,  a  buttery 
aforetime,  and  still  retaining  the  name,  but  used  now 
principally  as  a  storeplace  for  the  ale  John  Ferriby  con- 
sumed as  few  people  do  water. 

The  buttery  had  no  windows.  Light  and  air  were 
supplied  by  slits  in  the  massive  outside  wall,  and  now 
it  was  in  utter  dark  save  for  the  straight  and  ghostly 
glimmer  of  them. 

At  the  sight  Irene's  frenzies  redoubled.  She  turned 
to  wriggle  past  her  captor,  and  escape  up  the  steps  to 
the  passage  behind  them,  that,  though  dark  with 
shadow,  appeared  a  place  of  light  and  joy  itself  com- 
pared to  this  black  cell.     Jane  held  her  firm. 

*  It's  no  use,  Irene  Garth.  I've  warned  'ee  oft. 
Thee  stays  here,  thou  upstart  minx.  Slap  me  in  t' 
face,  wilt  'ee,  thou  charity-clad  brat !  I'll  show  thee 
thou  must  respect  thy  betters.  Bide  here  a  while,  and 
cool  thy  tantrums  off.' 

In  Jane's  speech,  provincial  and  with  a  touch  of 
dialect,  there  was  still  a  deliberation  that  hinted  she 
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spoke  as  she  chose,  not  as  she  must,  and  in  her  grim 
bearing  and  bitter  use  of  words  there  was  determination 
rather  than  passion.  To  anyone  who  knew  Jane  Skid- 
fell  even  slightly,  it  was  plain  she  was  dealing  with  the 
girl  to  carry  out  a  principle,  not  to  satisfy  dislike, 
though,  indeed,  little  was  the  love  lost  between  the  pair 
of  them.  FeeHng  her  way  unerringly  in  the  gloom, 
Jane  steered  her  victim  to  where  the  rounded  buttress 
of  an  arch  projected  seat- wise  into  the  room. 

*  You  shan't  put  me  here !'  shrieked  Irene,  struggling 
like  a  cat.     '  I'll  tell  Cousin  Ferriby.' 

*  Tell  th'  A'mighty  thee'rt  sorry  for  thy  sins — that'll 
help  thee  sooner,'  was  the  grim  response.  'Cousin 
Ferriby  himself  don't  say  ** shan't"  to  Jane  SkidfelL' 
Then,  spite  of  struggles,  the  strong  arms  planted  the 
young  figure  firmly  on  the  stone  seat.  *  When  thou'rt 
come  to  thysen,  thou  canst  say  so,'  she  said,  a  little 
breathless,  spite  of  her  strength.  With  one  hand  she 
began  deftly  to  loosen  her  long  white  apron. 

*  What  are  you  doing  ?'  asked  Irene  fearfully,  check- 
ing her  sobs. 

*  I  am  going  to  settle  thee  to  cool,'  said  Jane. 

Of  experience  Irene  guessed  her  intention.  She  was 
to  be  fastened  to  the  iron  ring  in  the  pillar.  She  had 
noticed  it  with  Paul  when  on  a  former  occasion  they 
had  explored  the  buttery  between  them.  Paul  had  said 
it  was  a  ring  prisoners  were  fastened  to  to  be  tortured. 

Sudden  realization  touched  Irene  into  a  paroxysm  of 
shrieking  fear. 

*  You  shan't,  Jane  Skidfell !  You  shan't !  you  shan't ! 
I'll  kill  you !' 

And  she  bit  and  tore  at  Jane's  hands  and  half-bared 
arms  till  Jane  shook  her,  smarting  from  the  pain ;  but 
she  had  her  fast  all  the  same,  with  the  apron  round  her 
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waist  and  fixed  behind  her  to  the  ring,  like  a  martyr  in 
truth,  if  martyrs  ever  met  their  holy  fate  with  such  a 
scandalous  display  of  earthly  temper. 

Irene's  sharp  teeth  broke  the  skin.  *  Thou  limb  of 
evil,  take  that!'  and  Jane  slapped  her  soundly.  '  I've 
half  a  mind  to  set  thee  bare-ended  on  t'  flags.  A  fine 
cure  for  temper/ 

She  turned  and  made  her  way  to  the  door.  Irene 
could  see  her  figure  mounting  the  steps  against  the 
background  of  ""he  darkening  passage.  Old  Skidfell 
was  really  going,  really  going  to  leave  her  there ! 

*Jane!  Jane!'  she  cried,  her  tone  changed  to  des- 
perate entreaty.  *  Dear  Jane,  don't  leave  me  here ! 
There  are  rats — you've  said  so  yourself,  Jane !  Don't 
go !  I  shall  die  of  fright.  Dear  Jane,  I'll  be  good — I 
will,  really !' 

Jane  turned  in  the  doorway. 

*  Ah,  you're  no  Ferriby,  Irene  Garth,'  she  said  with 
ringing  scorn.  *  Ye'd  bite  and  bless  in  a  breath.  There's 
no  truth  in  you — but  you're  out  of  it  with  me.' 

'  But  the  rats,  Jane!'  screamed  the  girl — *  the  rats! 
There's  one  there.     Let  me  go,  Jane,  let  me  go  !' 

*  There  are  no  rats  in  my  buttery,  and  screamin'  to 
me  won't  help  ye,'  was  the  grim  answer.  *  Cry  to  thy 
Maker  to  change  t'  heart  in  thee.  Hark !  t'  A'mighty 
is  riding  the  gale  wi'out.  Thou'rt  a  wicked  lass — pray 
to  Him  to  spare  thee.' 

And  Jane  closed  and  locked  the  heavy  door.  There 
was  a  roar  from  the  gale,  a  shriek  from  Irene.  At  the 
same  moment  she  struggled  free — the  apron,  indeed, 
being  only  very  lightly  fastened — and  rushing  wildly 
up  the  steps,  battered  with  her  fists  upon  the  scarcely 
echoing  oak  panels. 

*  Let  me  out !  let  me  out !     You're  a  beast !     I  hate 
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you!  I'll  pull  your  hair  out !  I'll  kill  you!  You're  Satan's 
wife!     God  will  strike  you  !     Let  me  out  1  let  me  out  1' 

It  was  no  use,  and  Irene  knew  it.  As  well  try  to 
move  the  wind  or  the  old  walls  as  Jane  Skidfell.  She 
dropped  in  a  heap  on  the  steps,  crying  loudly.  At  last, 
exhausted,  she  lifted  her  head  and,  listening  and  peer- 
ing, finally  took  courage,  and  rising  to  her  feet,  stood 
hesitating. 

Irene  was  a  young  lady  of  an  unusually  acute  obser- 
vation, and  a  memory  retentive  of  detail.  This  sprang 
from  an  intensely  curious,  prying  disposition.  Curiosity, 
vanity,  and  greedy  selfishness  divided  Irene  Garth's 
nature  pretty  equally  between  them. 

The  girl  remembered  that,  on  her  former  stolen  visit 
to  the  buttery  with  Paul,  she  had  noticed  a  shelf  close 
to  the  steps  on  which  stood  candlestick  and  matches, 
placed  there  convenient  to  the  hand  of  anyone  descend- 
ing into  the  buttery  gloom. 

Irene  put  her  hand  out — she  had  remembered  well. 
The  matches  were  within  her  fingers'  reach.  She 
struck  one  joyfully.  Ah,  wouldn't  old  Skidfell  like  to 
see  her  now !  And  there  was  the  candle.  She  lit  it, 
and  proceeded  to  take  survey.  What  she  principally 
revealed,  however,  was  the  one  thing  she  could  not  see, 
and  that  was  herself. 

Irene  Garth  was  an  amazingly  pretty  girl.  Her 
features  and  colouring  were  perfect.  She  was  endowed, 
too,  with  absolute  superfluities  of  loveliness.  Hair  that 
curled  distractingly  '  of  itself  about  her  neck  and  fore- 
head, dimples,  a  charming  smile,  and  the  power  of 
grimacing  and  pouting  and  screaming  and  crying  and 
showing  off  every  species  of  sulks  and  temper  without 
spoiling  her  fascinating  appearance.  Irene  was  over 
fourteen.     Hopelessly  spoilt  by  a  feeble-minded  mother, 
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she  was  not  ashamed  to  be  childish  still — '  and  it's  a 
mercy,'  said  Jane  Skidfell,  and  that  was  why  she  meted 
punishment  as  to  a  child,  according  to  the  primitive 
and  deadly  notions  of  her  own  rigid  bringing-up. 

'  Once  let  Irene  Garth  give  up  being  the  spoilt  child 
she  is,  and  she'll  go  to  ruin  swift,'  said  Jane  Skidfell. 

Apart  from  her  beauty,  Irene  had  the  charm  that  no 
man  ever  ignores.  Her  destiny  was  plain,  and  she  was 
equipped  for  it. 

Holding  the  candle  high  above  her  head,  Irene  took 
a  timorous  survey.  She  saw  on  the  shelf  whence  the 
candle  had  come  a  stone  ink-bottle  and  pen  and  an 
account-book.  This  she  would  dearly  have  liked  to 
overhaul — she  was  always  wanting  a  chance  to  find  out 
what  money  Cousin  Ferriby  had,  and  what  he  spent  it 
on — but  just  then  was  not  the  moment.  She  saw 
flitches  of  bacon  and  bundles  of  herbs  hanging  from 
the  arches.  She  scarcely  knew  them  for  what  they 
were.  They  looked  like  the  awful  things  in  wizards' 
shops.  The  beer-barrels  were  more  familiar — there 
seemed  enough  of  them  to  provision  a  siege.  Some 
big  sacks  stood  up  in  a  corner  under  one  of  the  slits. 
Irene  went  towards  them  fearfully  with  beating  heart ; 
she  had  a  very  good  memory  for  the  gruesome,  and, 
unable  to  retain  even  the  leading  dates  of  English 
history,  recalled  on  the  slightest  provocation  every 
item  of  the  horrible  she  had  ever  read.  Dead  bodies 
were  concealed  in  sacks,  and  she  believed  Jane  Skidfell 
capable  of  murder — and  Cousin  Ferriby,  too,  for  that 
matter.  But  the  sacks  contained  flour,  and  flour, 
Irene  remembered,  is  always  associated  in  fairy-tales 
with  goodness  and  the  people  who  are  *  put  upon.' 

In  her  undisciplined  young  heart  there  was  a  leaning 
towards  the  dash   and  the  masterfulness  of  what  is 
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known  as  evil;  but  unconsciously  exemplifying  how 
little  our  theories  go  with  our  practice,  she  was  glad  to 
find  in  the  dark  buttery  something  typical  of  *good.' 
The  candle-light,  very  welcome  at  first,  now  began  to 
frighten  her  with  its  strange  shadows.  Holding  it  this 
way  and  that,  trying  to  drive  them  away,  she  discovered 
another  flight  of  stone  steps,  sunk  in  a  recess  and 
leading  to  a  second  door,  but  one  so  low  and  narrow  it 
looked  as  if  no  man  could  enter  it.  She  and  Paul  had 
overlooked  this  door  and  steps  before,  but  they  had 
explored  in  haste,  and  fearful  of  being  discovered. 
Starting  at  every  sound  of  the  wind,  her  breath  still 
coming  in  little  sobs  of  rage  and  suspended  terror, 
Irene  went  up  the  steps  and  tried  the  little  door.  She 
was  half  relieved  to  find  it  locked.  A  grating  sound 
came  from  somewhere.  She  turned  in  alarm,  and 
thought  she  saw  a  hideous  black  object  run  across  the 
floor.  With  a  piercing  shriek  she  flung  the  candle  at 
it,  then  cowered  down  in  the  dark,  hiding  her  face  and 
screaming  loudly.  The  wind  seemed  to  lull  itself  to 
listen,  and  presently  a  voice  came  faintly  from  without, 
the  sound  borne  in  through  the  slit :  *  Hello !  Hello 
there  !     Who's  that  ?' 

Irene  leapt  to  her  feet  with  a  rapturous  cry.  In  a 
moment  more  she  had  scrambled  up  the  sacks,  and  was 
shouting  through  the  deep-set  opening. 

*  Paul !  Paul !     It's  me  !     Where  are  you  ?' 

*  I'm  on  the  ledge,'  came  back  the  voice.  *  I  dropped 
my  knife.     I'm  climbing  over  for  it.     Where  on  earth 

*  In  the  buttery.  I  slapped  old  Skidfell's  face,  and 
she's  locked  me  in.' 

The  voice  sounded  nearer  and  stronger.  The  ledge 
apparently  skirted  the  buttery  walls. 
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*  What  did  you  scream  for  ?     Frightened  ?' 

'  Of   course    not,   but    I    don't    like    rats.      And — 

Paul ' 

'Well?' 

Irene's  voice  took  on  a  very  sweet  and  coaxing  tone. 

*  You're  going  to  make  old  Skidfell  let  me  out,  aren't 
you  ?'  she  said  anxiously. 

*She  won't — at  my  bidding.  Isn't  Cousin  Ferriby 
back  ?' 

*No.  .  .  .  Paul.  .  .  .' 

'Well?  .  .  .' 

'  You're  not  going,  are  you  ?' 

*  I  am,  though,'  came  back  the  voice.  *  Can't  keep  a 
footing  in  this  wind.  Skidfell  '11  let  you  out  all  right, 
and  if  you're  not  frightened.  .  .  .' 

Irene  broke  into  tears.  *  But  I  am  frightened.  So 
would  you  be.  It's  pitch-dark,  and  there  are  rats 
swarming,  scratching  all  over  the  place,  and  ghosts 
moving.  Jane  won't  come  near  me.  Paul,  do  .  .  . 
do  let  me  out !     I  .  .  .  dear  .  .  .  dear  Paul !  .  .  .' 

Her  voice  fell  like  music  on  the  name. 

*A11  right,'  came  the  boy's  answer  after  a  pause. 
*  Don't  cry.  Wait  a  bit.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  .  .  . 
Keep  your  pecker  up.' 

Irene  drew  back  and  settled  herself  down  upon  the 
good-hearted  sacks.  She  did  not  dare  leave  their 
wholesome  contact  to  search  for  matches  or  candle, 
and  she  had  implicit  faith  in  her  champion.  But  long 
before  Paul  could  have  had  time  to  crawl  along  and  off 
the  ledge,  as  Irene  even  in  the  dark  could  calculate, 
the  little  door  at  the  head  of  the  narrow  steps  close 
by  was  opened  noisily,  and  getting  through  it  some- 
how, slamming  it  behind  him,  down  came — Cousin 
Ferriby. 
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Irene  knew  him  as  instantly  as  instinctively,  the 
same  instinct  that,  stronger  than  fear,  kept  her  motion- 
less in  her  place. 

Ferriby  crossed  the  buttery  like  someone  who  knows 
his  way  in  the  dark.  He  paused  on  the  other  steps, 
however,  and  Irene  heard  him  fumbling  for  the  candle. 

'Confound  the  woman!'  he  muttered.  *  Can't  she 
leave  the  things  where  I  put  them  ?' 

He  took  matches  from  his  own  pocket,  and,  lighting 
one,  held  it  above  his  head.  The  flare  showed  him 
Irene,  who  slipped  from  her  meal -bags  and  came 
forward  meekly. 

*  Please,  Cousin  Ferriby,  it's  me.' 

'  You  !'  He  started,  and,  staring  at  the  girl's  lovely 
face,  let  the  match  burn  his  fingers,  and  dropped  it 
with  an  oath.     *  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  ?' 

*  Mrs.  Skidfell  locked  me  in  ;  and,  oh.  Cousin 
Ferriby,  she  called  me  awful  names,  and  shook  me  and 
boxed  my  ears  !' 

*  You  jolly  well  deserved  it,  I've  no  doubt,'  was  the 
rough  answer.     *  Where's  the  candle  ?' 

*  It's  over  there  on  the  ground  somewhere.  A  rat 
jumped  up  and  knocked  it  out  of  my  hand,  or  else  it 
was  a  ghost.  You'll  take  me  with  you  when  you  go, 
won't  you.  Cousin  Ferriby  ?' 

The  hint  of  the  imperial  power  of  sex  and  beauty, 
combined  with  the  coaxing  of  a  dubious  child,  were 
curiously  blended  in  Irene's  musical  young  voice,  and 
Ferriby  seemed  to  recognize  it.  He  laughed,  and, 
lighting  another  match,  found  the  candle,  adjusted,  and 
lit  it. 

*  I  don't  know,'  he  said,  taking  another  good  look  at 
her.  *  It  might  tame  you  a  bit  to  leave  you  shut  up 
here  all  night.     I've  half  a  mind  to  try  it.     Why  can't 
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you  behave  yourself,  and  do  what  you're  told  without 
so  much  fire-spitting  ?     Bring  me  that  jug.' 

Irene  looked  round,  saw  the  blue  pitcher,  and  brought 
it  obediently,  but  stared  with  widening  eyes  to  see 
Cousin  Ferriby  turn  on  ale  by  a  tap  as  if  it  were  water, 
fill  the  blue  jug  to  foaming-point,  and,  tilting  back  his 
head,  empty  it  at  a  draught. 

She  gave  a  fastidious  simper.  *  Oh,  Cousin  John, 
how  can  you  drink  out  of  the  jug — ^just  like  some 
labouring  man  I     It's  horrid  !' 

Ferriby's  reply  was  checked.  There  was  a  noise  in 
the  stone  passage,  acrid  and  violent.  He  put  down  the 
jug  to  listen.  Irene,  with  an  anxious  eye  on  him,  sidled 
a  little  nearer.     It  was  Paul  coming  to  the  rescue. 

Jane  Skidfell's  voice  rang  out  clearly  in  terrible  tones, 
only  hampered  by  want  of  breath :  *  Thou'lt  touch  that 
door  at  thy  peril,  ma  lad.' 

Paul's  young  voice  rose  in  answer.  '  Give  me  the 
key;  if  you  don't  I'll  smash  it  in.  If  you  weren't  an 
old  woman,  I'd  smash  you.'  A  tremendous  bang  on 
the  old  oak  panels  followed  this.  *  It's  all  right,  Irene,* 
the   boy   called.      (Bang  !)      *  I'm   coming.'      (Bang !) 

*  Let  go  of  my  hair,  Jane  Skidfell !  Let  go,  I  say,  or 
I'll  kick!' 

Irene  cowered  closely  to  John  Ferriby's  side,  terrified. 
The  young  man  looked  down  on  her  with  a  rough  laugh. 

*  You're  a  beauty,  aren't  you  ?  Beginning  bright  and 
early  with  your  sweethearts  and  your  rescuers!'  Then, 
as  if  the  continued  scuffling  outside  suddenly  fired  him, 
Ferriby  snatched  up  his  riding-whip  and  sprang  up  the 
steps. 

'Open  the  door,  Jane!'  he  shouted.  An  instant 
silence  followed  the  sound.  Slowly  the  key  turned 
gratingly,  and  the  massive  door  swung  back  slowly. 
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revealing  Jane's  gaunt,  panting  figure,  and  beside  it  a 
tall  boy  of  a  noble  and  most  handsome  bearing.  His 
face  was  flushed,  his  clothes  in  disorder,  but  his  eyes 
flashed  defiance,  and  he  stood  with  clenched  fists  and 
heaving  breast,  not  bating  an  inch  of  what  he  had 
undertaken. 

*  So  it's  you,  master,*  said  Jane.  *  And  time,  too. 
This  is  a  pair  of  young  devils ' 

*  That'll  do,'  interrupted  Ferriby.  *  You  needn't  tell 
it  to  me.'  He  mounted  a  step  higher,  and  took  the 
boy  by  the  shoulder.  *  Devils,  eh  ?  Well,  Devil 
Ferriby  can  look  after  his  own,  then.  That'll  do, 
Jane,'  he  added.  *  I'll  manage  them  now.  Leave  the 
key  in  the  lock.' 

While  he  spoke  he  tightened  his  grip  on  Paul's 
shoulders  and  began  to  half  push,  half  drag  him  down 
the  steps  into  the  buttery.  Irene,  thinking  her  cause 
won,  began  to  dance  up  and  down  behind  the  screen  of 
Ferriby's  broad  form,  and  wreathed  her  pretty  face  into 
exulting  grimaces. 

'  Aye,  mop  and  mow!'  exclaimed  Jane,  turning  to  her. 
*  He  says  true.  The  Ferribys  are  devils'  brood,  and 
ye'll  know  it.     Ill-luck  to  the  faithful  that  serve  them.' 

And  with  almost  a  majestic  gesture  the  old  woman 
turned  and  disappeared  down  the  stone  passage. 

John  and  Paul  had  regained  the  level  of  the  buttery 
floor.     The  boy  tried  to  shake  himself  free. 

*  You  needn't  hold  me,  Cousin  John,'  he  said,  his  voice 
so  clear  there  was  in  it  something  like  the  silvery  tone  of 
song.  *  I'm  not  going  to  run  away — I've  done  no  harm. 
I  was  on  the  ledge,  and  I  dropped  my  knife,  and  I  was 
trying  to  climb  down  when  I  heard  Irene  scream  .  .  .' 

*  That  was  when  the  rat  jumped,'  struck  in  Irene 
hastily.     *  I  only  just  called  out.' 
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Ferriby's  hand  dropped  from  the  boy's  collar,  and  he 
looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

*  You  screamed  at  the  top  of  your  voice,'  said  Paul, 

*  and  .  .  .'  he  turned  his  eyes  boldly  on  Ferriby's  face, 

*  she  said  she  was  frightened,  and  cried  and  begged  me 
to  let  her  out.  And  when  a  girl  does  that,  what  are 
you  to  do.  Cousin  Ferriby  ?  I  asked  old  Skinflint — ■ 
Jane,  I  mean — for  the  key  quite  civilly,  Pm  sure  I  did, 
and  she  tried  to  smack  my  face,  and  called  me  a  beggar's 
brat ' 

*  She  called  me  that,  too,'  remarked  Irene,  sticking  up 
her  chin. 

*  She's  always  calling  us  names.  Cousin  John,  and 
when  your  back's  turned  she  makes  Irene  do  things  that 
only  servants  do.' 

Ferriby  laughed.  *Well,  and  why  not,  my  young 
cock-of-the-walk  ?' 

*Oh,  but  it's  washing  up  and  sweeping  and  scrubbing. 
Cousin  John  !'  cried  Irene. 

*  Well,  and  I  say  why  not  ?'  repeated  Ferriby. 

*  Oh,   you're  joking,   Cousin  John !'   said    the   boy. 

*  This  is  Ferriby  Grange,  and  we  are  Ferribys.' 

*  Oh  no !'  cried  Ferriby.  *  That  string  needs  letting 
down  a  peg  or  two.  Listen  to  me,  the  pair  of  you.' 
He  looked  round  a  moment,  then  seated  himself  upon 
the  stone  where  Jane  had  previously  deposited  Irene. 
He  motioned  the  boy  to  stand  in  front  of  him.  At 
the   same   moment   the  white   apron  caught   his  eye. 

*  What's  this  ?'  he  asked. 

*  Old  Skinflint's  apron,'  answered  Irene.  It  seemed 
as  if  Cousin  Ferriby  were  not  going  to  be  so  very  nice 
after  all,  and  her  voice  dropped  into  a  whimper.  '  She 
tied  me  up  with  it  while  she  locked  me  in — her  nasty 
old  smelling  kitchen  apron.     Ugh  !     No  servant  was 
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ever  allowed  to  touch  me  at  home.  I  wish  I  was  at 
home.'  Irene  began  to  cry.  *  I  wish  mamma  hadn't 
died,'  she  sobbed. 

*  Stop  that  blubbering,  now,  Irene,'  cried  Devil 
Ferriby. 

There  was  a  pause.  Irene  drew  out  a  handkerchief 
and  dabbed  her  eyes,  while  Paul  looked  at  the  wall 
before  him  steadily,  with  set  lips  and  indignant  mien. 
Cousin  John  spoke  to  them  almost  as  roughly  as  did 
Jane.  Meanwhile,  Cousin  John  heeded  neither  of 
them,  but  sat,  one  hand  resting  on  his  knee,  the  other 
switching  his  riding-whip  lightly  up  and  down  the 
flags  while  he  mused,  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  bent  his  dark  gaze  keenly 
first  on  Paul's  handsome  bearing,  then  on  the  girl's 
downbent,  charming  head  and  half-hidden,  wonderful 
little  face. 

*  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?'  he  asked  abruptly. 

*  Three  months.  Cousin  Ferriby,'  answered  Paul. 

*  And  you're — let  me  see — fifteen,  aren't  you,  and 
the  lass  here  a  year  younger  ?' 

*  Yes,  Cousin  Ferriby.' 

Ferriby  laughed,  not  pleasantly.  '  Well,  it's  time  we 
understood  one  another,'  he  said.  *  I've  been  busy  and 
a  good  deal  away  since  you  turned  up  here,  but  I'm  not 
away  from  home  as  a  rule,  and  when  I  am  at  home  I'll 
have  things  as  I  please,  and  I'll  have  you  do  as  I  please, 
too.' 

*  Oh,'  struck  in  Paul  eagerly,  *  whatever  you  please, 
of  course,  Cousin  John,  but  that  old  woman ' 

*  She  frightens  me  awfully,  sometimes,'  said  Irene, 
looking  up  from  her  handkerchief,  *  and  she  says  you're 
afraid  of  her,  too.' 

*  Perhaps  I  am,'  returned  Ferriby  grimly ;  *  at  any 
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rate,  Jane  Skidfell's  word  is  law  here,  under  mine,  and 
when  I'm  not  there  to  order  you  myself,  you'll  both  do 
what  she  bids  you.' 

The  boy's  eyes  darkened.  *  Why,  Cousin  John  ?'  he 
asked,  his  chest  heaving. 

*  She  wants  to  make  a  servant  of  me,'  cried  Irene — 
*  of  me.  Cousin  John  I' 

John  gazed  in  silence  on  her  upthrown  face.  The 
cold  light  falling  in  through  the  wide-open  door  showed 
him  its  beauty;  a  queer  look  came  over  the  young 
man's  face.  Paul  didn't  notice.  He  was  eager  to 
make  much  of  almost  the  first  chance  given  him  of 
clearing  things  up  with  this  relative,  into  whose  house- 
hold he  had  been  thrown. 

'The  other  day,'  he  said  stoutly,  *  Jane  Skidfell  told 
me  to  go  and  help  the  man  clean  out  the  stables.' 

*  And  did  you  ?'  demanded  Ferriby. 

The  boy  read  the  dark  face  in  amazement.  *  Why, 
Cousin  John,  of  course  not.' 

*  Well,  you'll  go  now,'  was  the  answer. 

*  What  do  you  mean.  Cousin  Ferriby?' 

*  You'll  go  now.  Isn't  that  plain  ?  You  needn't  be 
turning  stables  out  this  time  of  day  ;  but  Scarside  isn't 
back  from  Petsham  yet,  and  my  horse  is  standing  in 
the  yard.  Unsaddle  him,  and  try  your  hand  at  bed- 
ding him  down.     It  will  be  a  good  beginning.' 

*  You're  joking,  Cousin  Ferriby,'  stammered  the  boy. 

*  Am  I  ?     Don't  lads  of  your  size  earn  their  living  ?' 

*  Yes,  but  not  like  that.  The  Ferribys  are  gentle- 
folk.' 

*  What's  that  to  you  ?'  demanded  the  other. 

Paul  stood  proudly.     '  Everything.    /  am  a  Ferriby.' 

*  With  a  difference,  my  fine  cockerel — with  a  differ- 
ence.    And  that  difference  has  got  to  be  understood  if 
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you  want  peace  between  us  as  well  as  cousinship.* 
And  as  John  Ferriby  spoke,  he  rose,  with  a  laugh,  and 
stood  over  the  two,  running  his  hand  up  and  down  his 
whip. 

*  You're  fifteen,'  he  said;  'I'm  four  -  and  -  twenty . 
What  d'ye  suppose  I  want  with  a  school-whelp  and  a 
baby  ready-made  ' — and  he  took  Irene's  chin  between 
his  fingers.  *  How  long  since  your  father  died  ?'  he 
asked  of  Paul. 

*  Two  years,'  the  boy  answered,  choking. 

*  And  I'm  in  black  for  mamma  still,'  put  in  Irene. 
'  She  said  you'd  be  so  kind  to  me,  Cousin  John.' 

*  Look  here ' — Ferriby  bent  over  her  savagely — *  if 
you're  going  to  whimper  like  a  puppy,  I'll  tell  Jane 
Skidfell  to  whip  you  like  one.' 

'  Cousin  Ferriby  !'  cried  the  boy  indignantly. 

Ferriby  swung  round  on  him.  *  And  you  as  well,  for 
barking.  Listen  to  me,  Cotcsin  Paul,  and  I'll  tell  you 
exactly  how  far  our  cousinship  is  going  to  help  you. 
The  Ferribys  are  not  long-lived,  and  don't  marry  into 
long-lived  families,  it  seems.  We  haven't  got  a  relation 
above  ground  between  us.  But  my  father  left  me 
Ferriby  Grange  and  a  little  to  keep  it  going  with. 
Your  father ' 

*  Don't  talk  about  him  in  that  tone.  Cousin  Ferriby,' 
broke  in  the  boy  with  quivering  lips.     *  He — I — you 

didn't  know  him.     He's — he '     For  the  choking 

lump  in  his  throat  he  could  say  no  more. 

Irene  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  the  lovelier  for 
her  parted  lips  and  anxious  eyes.  She  was  pretty  sure 
she  herself  would  come  out  all  right,  but  she  didn't 
know  about  Paul.  He  ought  not  to  stand  up  to  Cousin 
John  like  that,  and  yet  there  was  a  certain  instinct  in 
her  that  liked  to  see  this  man-and-boy  dispute. 
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Ferriby  swung  up  the  blue  jug  and  strode  across  the 
buttery  to  the  ale-barrel. 

*  Yottr  father  died,  my  young  buck,'  he  said,  '  and 
left  you  nothing.  And  my  father  told  me  that  he 
would.  "  You've  got  an  uncle  somev/here,  my  lad," 
he  said  on  his  deathbed,  "  my  only  brother.  And  I 
had  a  sister,  too,"  he  said — "  fair  Lavinia."  ' 

*  That  was  mamma,'  struck  in  Irene  eagerly. 

*  That  was  mamma,'  mimicked  her  cousin.  He  took 
a  deep  quaff  from  the  jug  he  had  refilled.  '  And  she 
ran  away  from  Ferriby  Grange  when  she  wasn't  much 
older  than  you,'  he  resumed,  looking  at  Irene  with  a 
rough  laugh  as  he  set  the  jug  down  ;  *  and  she  took  up 
with  a  mummer,  and  she  and  Mr.  Mummer  spent  every 
penny  they  ever  made  or  came  by.  Why  not  ?  Wasn't 
there  always  Ferriby  Grange,  and  a  Ferriby  in  it  to 
look  after  their  leavings  ?' 

*  Cousin  John,'  cried  Paul,  standing  up  to  the  other 
with  hot  indignation,  *  it's  a  shame  to  speak  like  that 
to  a  girl,  and  about  her  own  mother.' 

*  Hark  at  the  whipper-snapper !'  sneered  Ferriby. 
He  drank  again,  and  then  turned  on  the  boy  as  if 
inspired  by  the  draught  with  sudden  fury,  '  D'ye  want 
your  head  cuffed  ?'  he  shouted.  *  How  dare  you  take 
me  to  task !' 

Irene  shrank  back  trembling  at  the  threatening  tones, 
and  made  a  danger-sign  of  wrinkling  brows  and  restless 
fingers ;  but  Paul  took  no  heed  of  her,  his  head  high, 
his  eyes  splendid. 

*  If  it's  anything  you  say  about  them.  Cousin  John,' 
he  cried,  *  I  always  shall !  My  father  and  Irene's 
mother  were  Ferribys,  both  of  them,  and  this  was  their 
home  as  much  as  it  is  yours.' 

*  Now,  that's  just  where  you  make  the  mistake,'  said 
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Ferriby,  advancing  to  him.  *When  my  grandfather 
died,  there  was  precious  little  left  for  anybody  ;  but 
what  there  was  was  left  between  the  old  man's  three 
children  equally — between  my  father,  your  father,  and 
her  mother  equally '    He  paused,  tightening  his  lips. 

*  Well,  Cousin  Ferriby,  and  that  was  fair,'  said  the 
boy. 

*  That's  spoken  like  a  fool,'  was  the  rough  answer. 
*  My  father,  with  his  portion,  had  this  Grange  thrown 
in,  the  house  to  keep  up,  the  farm  to  restock,  the  land 
to  redeem,  timber  to  replace,  and  then  he'd  been  work- 
ing on  it  hard  for  years  for  nothing.  His  brother  and 
sister  had  gone  their  own  sweet  way,  but  came  back 
when  the  old  man  died.  Oh  yes,  fast  enough  then. 
And  my  father  put  it  to  them:  **This  is  an  unfair  will," 
he  said ;  "  you  have  no  right  to  share  alike  with  me. 
But  let  that  pass,  only  I'm  burdened  with  the  Grange 
and  the  land  ;  lend  me  some  of  your  portion  to  keep  it 
together."  But  not  they.  Not  one  penny  would  they 
let  him  have.' 

*  No,'  put  in  Irene,  with  interest  suddenly  revived  in 
something  that  once  had  been  a  thrice-told  tale ;  *  I've 
heard  mamma  talk  of  it.  They'd  expected  a  great  deal 
more,  she  and  Uncle  Paul.  The  whole  three  portions 
together  came  to  no  more  than  what  they  had  each 
expected.  Mamma  often  said  she  wondered  what 
Gran'papa  Ferriby  could  have  done  with  all  his 
money.' 

*  And  at  Petsham  Station,'  said  Paul,  eyeing  the 
other  with  a  high-spirited  boy's  proud  disfavour,  *a 
porter  told  me  you  were  the  richest  man  of  your  age  in 
the  county.' 

John  Ferriby  laughed.  He  finished  the  ale  in  silence, 
wiped  his  moustache,  and  stood,  legs  slightly  apart, 
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holding  his  whip  lightly  before  him,  and  looking  evilly 
from  one  young  thing  to  the  other. 

*  No,'  he  said  presently,  *  I'm  not  a  rich  man,  even 
for  my  age,  and  I'm  not  fond  of  mummers'  vixens  or 
upstart  collops.  It  was  my  father's  whim  that  when 
your  folks  left  you  beggars,  as  he  knew  they  would, 
that  I  should  have  you  here ;  but  if  it  had  been  left  to 
me  you  should  have  rotted  in  the  workhouse,  both  of 
you,  before  I  would  have  stirred  a  finger.' 

*  If  that's  what  you  think,'  answered  the  boy,  with 
heaving  breast,  his  lips  white,  his  eyes  flashing,  *  I'd 
rather  be  in  the  workhouse  than  stay  here.  Papa 
had  friends.  I'll  go  to  them — I'll  leave  your  house 
to-night.' 

Irene  uttered  a  little  cry,  starting  forward,  and  in 
Devil  Ferriby's  dark  face  the  evil  look  deepened. 

*  Not  so  fast,'  he  said ;  *  you'll  stay  where  you  are  till 
you've  paid  for  the  two  years'  schooling  you've  just 
had — all  the  schooling  you'll  get,  too.' 

*  You're  a  cad,  Cousin  Ferriby!'  burst  from  the 
boy's  white  lips.     ^I'm  only  a  boy;  I  have  no  money 

yet.' 

'  No,'  returned  Ferriby,  with  a  savage  sneer,  *  but 
you  have  hands  and  feet  and  head.  Old  Scarside  can 
do  with  a  boy  like  you  to  help.  Be  off  now  and  see  if 
he's  home,  and  if  not  get  my  horse  bedded  down,  as  I 
told  you  just  now.' 

Paul  did  not  stir.  Irene  made  a  little  terrified  move- 
ment. 

*  Well !'  cried  John  Ferriby. 

'  I'm  not  going.  Cousin  John,'  said  the  boy.  *  Not 
when  you  put  it  like  that.' 

Devil  Ferriby  advanced.  *  Think  a  bit,  my  lad. 
You're  not  going  ?'     He  raised  his  whip. 
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'  No/  The  boy  faced  him  undauntedly.  *  Pd  bed 
down  my  father's  horse,  but  not  yours.  You're  not  a 
gentleman.  You  taunt  us  with  having  no  money,  you 
call  girls  names,  and  speak  cruelly  of  my  father,  and  I 
won't  bed  your  horse  down  if  you  kill  me  for  it.' 

*  You  d d  whelp  !'  said  Ferriby.     *  Take  that !' 

The  stroke  fell  clean  across  the  boy's  face,  bringing 

blood  freely.     He  stood  unblenching,  and  tossed  his 
head  back  with  a  laugh,  so  that  the  red  drops  flew. 

*  Now  will  you  go  ?' 
'No.' 

Irene  darted  forward  and  caught  the  upraised  arm, 
screaming. 

*  Oh,  Cousin  Ferriby,  don't  !'  she  cried  —  *  don't, 
don't !     How  can  you  ?     His  face  is  bleeding  !' 

Ferriby  shook  her  off  furiously.  *  Get  out  of  the  way !' 
he  shouted.     He  turned  again  to  Paul :  *  Well ' 

Paul  looked  at  him  steadily.  *  You're  a  cad  and  a 
coward,'  was  his  answer,  *  and  Pll  feed  other  people's 
pigs  before  Pll  serve  you  ever ' 

As  he  spoke,  his  clear  voice  a  ringing  cry,  there 
came  a  sudden  vision  to  the  buttery  door,  and  John 
Ferriby  stood  arrested,  his  hand  falling  to  his  side. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  apparition  was  a  girl — a  woman.  Vision, 
apparition,  either  word  conveyed  without  extrav- 
agance the  effect  of  Daphne  Estorel  as  she  stood  in 
the  grey  Hght  of  the  stone  passage  looking  down  on  the 
grim  little  drama  at  the  foot  of  the  buttery  steps. 

There  seemed  a  grace  and  brightness  about  the  whole 
figure  savouring  at  that  moment  of  the  unearthly. 

A  full  and  straight  grey  gown  fell  round  Daphne's 
ankles,  and  across  her  shoulders  lay  a  muslin  kerchief ; 
in  the  knot  of  it,  upon  her  bosom,  a  bunch  of  autumn 
flowers.  Her  hair  was  like  a  saint's  halo,  of  the  purest 
and  palest  gold.  Grave  blue  eyes  looked  from  an  oval 
face  of  the  same  strange  purity  of  colour. 

Irene  stared  with  all  her  eyes.  Devil  Ferriby's  hand 
falling  to  his  side,  he  stared  too,  then  hailed  the  new- 
comer with  his  rough  laugh — in  it,  perhaps,  a  note  of 
apology  for  what  he  had  been  caught  at. 

Paul  alone  kept  his  bleeding  face  turned  stolidly  away. 

*  You,  Daphne  ?'  said  Ferriby.  '  When  did  you  get 
back  ?' 

*Ten  minutes  since — ^just  long  enough  to  take  off  my 
things.'  Daphne's  voice  was  bright  and  pleasant — 
cordial  even.  She  took  no  notice  of  Irene  or  of  the 
boy.  *  Aunt  Skidfell  sent  me  to  show  you  that  I'm 
here  again,  and  to  tell  you  tea  is  ready  and  the  cakes 
spoihng.' 

23 
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*  Why  didn't  Jane  tell  me  she  was  expecting  you  ?' 
growled  Ferriby.  *  You've  grown  into  a  fine  young 
lady,  I  suppose.'  He  mounted  the  steps.  *  Did  Scar- 
side  bring  you  from  Pet  sham  ?' 

*  Yes.'  A  laugh  broke  from  the  girl's  lips.  *  Scarside 
has  not  changed  in  these  three  years,  Mr.  John.  He 
opened  his  lips  twice  in  seven  miles.' 

'  Ah  !'  answered  Ferriby,  '  these  Yorkshire  moors 
don't  breed  chatterers.' 

Without  a  backward  glance,  Daphne  moving  away 
lightly  before  him,  the  young  man,  doubling  the  lash  of 
his  whip  into  his  hand — it  was  sticky — followed  into 
the  passage,  closing  the  door  upon  the  boy  and  girl. 

Irene  remained  where  she  was,  too  absorbed  in 
astonishment  to  make  resistance.  Paul,  his  back  to 
the  interruption,  had  not  stirred,  did  not  now. 

*  Whoever  can  she  be  ?'  exclaimed  Irene  in  an  utter 
amazement.  *She  called  old  Skinflint  "aunt."  I 
wonder  if  she's  a  servant  ?  She  said  **  Mr.  John." 
She  hadn't  any  cap  or  apron  on.  Her  hair  is  golden. 
Did  you  like  it,  Paul  ?  I  wonder  if  I  should  look 
better  with  fair  hair  ?'  Irene  took  her  red- brown  curls 
between  her  fingers.  ...  *  Paul,  did  you  think  she 
was  pretty  ?' 

There  was  no  answer.  Irene  crept  up  the  steps,  and, 
as  she  sniffed  through  the  huge  keyhole,  there  came  a 
sense  of  warmth  and  fragrance  down  the  passage. 

*  Oven-bottoms  and  potato-cakes,'  said  Irene.  '  Oh  ! 
I  wonder  if  she'd  give  me  some  if  I  said  I  was  sorry.' 
She  cautiously  tried  the  massive,  circular  handle. 
*  Paul !'  she  called  in  an  excited  whisper.  *  Paul !  The 
door  isn't  locked.     Let's  go,  and  I'll  say  I  am  sorry.' 

There  was  no  answer.  Irene,  looking  round,  sur- 
veyed  the   still   motionless   figure  of  the  boy  a  little 
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dubiously.  Descending  the  steps,  she  approached  him 
with  a  touch  of  timidity ;  then,  peeping  round  at  his 
averted  face,  she  started  back  with  an  exclamation  of 
aversion  and  horror. 

*  Oh,  I  say,  your  cheek  is  bleeding,  Paul !  Does  it 
hurt  ?' 

Paul  sharply  turned  his  shoulder. 

*  You  needn't  be  so  cross,'  pouted  the  girl.  *  It  wasn't 
my  fault.  He'd  have  hit  you  a  second  time  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  me.' 

*  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you  he'd  never  have  hit  me  at 
all!'  cried  Paul,  his  full  heart   breaking  into  speech. 

*  You  are  always  dragging  me  into  your  scrapes.  And 
you'd  nothing  to  do  with  his  not  hitting  me  a  second 
time — it  was  that  woman  opening  the  door.' 

*  It  wasn't  a  woman  !'  cried  Irene — *only  a  girl  not 
much  older  than  I  am.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  care  who  it  was  !'  The  boy  stamped 
savagely,  fighting  fiercely  with  the  passion  swelling  in 
his  throat.  *  I  wish  I  was  dead !  He  struck  me  like  a 
dog.     I  ...  I  ...  I'd  like  to  kill  him  !' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  mind  Cousin  John  so  much,'  said  Irene 
glibly.  *  It's  old  Skinflint :  I  wish  someone  would  kill 
her  !     Don't  cry,  Paul.' 

Paul  shook  her  off.  *  I'm  not  crying.  Go  away !  I 
don't  want  you — you  only  get  me  into  rows.  Make  up 
to  Cousin  John.' 

The  girl  came  and  laid  an  arm  against  his  shoulder 
and  her  lovely  face  coaxingly  against  his  sleeve. 

*  Don't  be  cross,  Paul — dear  old  Paul!'  she  murmured 
caressingly.  '  I  like  you  so  awfully,  Paul.  If  it  weren't 
for  you  I'd  run  away.' 

*  There's  no  "if"  about  my  doing  it,'  said  the  boy. 

*  I'm  going  to-night.' 
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Irene's  eyes  dilated.  Her  face  went  white.  She 
clung  to  him  in  a  terror  most  unmistakably  real. 

*Oh  no,  Paul;  you  mustn't.  I  couldn't  stay  here 
without  you.  You  knew  mamma,  you  know,  and  she'd 
beg  you  not  to  leave  me,  I  know.  Promise  me  you 
won't  go!  Besides,  you're  so  brave.  Cousin  John 
will  never  touch  you  again.  Say  you  won't  go.  If 
you  do  I  shall  follow,  and  I  shall  die  on  the  moor,  and 
you'll  be  sorry  then.  You  won't  go,  will  you  ?  Say 
you  won't,  for  my  sake — poor  little  Irene,  who  loves 
you  so.     Paul,  say  you  won't  run  away.' 

She  had  forgotten  the  shudder  his  bleeding  cheek 
inspired.  She  clung  both  arms  about  his  neck.  Her 
breath  was  as  sweet  as  flowers.  Her  warm  lips 
touched  his  throat  in  eager  caresses.  Paul  did  not 
move.  He  stood  erect  with  down-thrust  hands  and 
fingers  clenched,  his  head  high  ;  but  when  he  spoke 
the  first  bitterness  of  tone  was  mollified. 

*  Well,  I  don't  believe  you  do  care,'  he  said ;  *  but 
I'll  see.' 

Irene  looked  up  into  his  face.  '  You  won't  go  ? 
Promise  me,  Paul.' 

Again  she  kissed  him.  The  boy  stirred  suddenly 
beneath  her  lips.  '  Dear  Paul,  you  couldn't  leave 
Irene,  could  you  ?' 

*  All  right,'  he  said,  putting  her  away  from  him, 
*you  needn't  bother.    I  shan't  go  to-night,  at  any  rate.' 

*  You  must  never  go.'  Irene  spoke  with  satisfaction 
— the  tone  of  one  who  has  gained  her  point  and  fancies 
she  always  can.  *  When  we're  grown  up  quite  I'll 
marry  you.  Then  we'll  go  away  together,  and  we'll 
make  Cousin  John  give  us  some  money,  and  we'll 
travel.  .  .  .  Oh,  your  poor,  poor  cheek  !  He  has  cut 
it.    Sit  down  and  let  me  wipe  it  with  my  handkerchief.' 
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*  No,'  said  Paul,  rousing  himself  to  a  sudden  practical 
decision,  *  don't  wipe  it.  .  .  .  Is  it  bleeding  much?' 
he  asked. 

'Awfully!' 

Paul  dabbed  at  the  cut  an  instant  with  his  hand, 
then  looked  round  as  if  in  search  of  something.  On 
the  shelf  inside  the  door,  at  the  head  of  the  steps  from 
which  Ferriby  had  brought  the  candle,  stood  an  old- 
fashioned  schoolroom  inkstand,  a  pen  upright  in  one 
of  the  holes,  and  beside  it  the  account-book  Irene  had 
noticed  in  which  Jane  set  down  her  firkins  of  butter 
and  her  gallons  of  milk. 

The  boy's  eyes  lit  on  these  items  with  satisfaction. 
He  resumed  his  dictatorship.  *  Get  me  down  that 
book  and  the  pen,  Irene/  he  commanded.  *  I  don't 
want  the  ink.' 

Irene  went  and  came  obediently.  *  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?'  she  asked  curiously. 

*  Write  a  vow  of  vengeance  in  my  blood,'  said  Paul. 
'  I  saw  a  fellow  do  it  once  at  school.'  He  tore  a  leaf 
as  he  spoke  from  the  account-book.  *  There,  put  that 
back,  Irene.' 

Irene  hastened  to  obey  and  to  return  to  watch  with 
eager  eyes.  Paul  spread  the  piece  of  paper  on  the 
buttery  shelf  and  tried  to  fill  the  pen  with  blood. 

*  Bring  the  candle,  Irene,'  he  commanded.  *  The 
wretched  stuff's  got  thick.' 

Irene  brought  it.  *  Oh,  I  say,  Paul,'  she  giggled, 
*  isn't  it  wicked  ?' 

*  I  don't  care.  I'd  rather  be  wicked  than  a  coward.' 
He  tried  the  pen  again.  *  No,  it's  got  too  thick.'  He 
set  the  pen  down  and  gingerly  pulled  the  weal  open  so 
that  fresh  blood  flowed. 

Irene  stepped  back  with  a  fastidious  shudder.     *  Oh, 
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how  can  you  !'  she  said  with  disgust ;  but  Paul  thought 
it  was  sympathy. 

*  That  doesn't  hurt,'  he  said  proudly.  *  It  was  his 
doing  it.  Now,  here  we  are.'  He  filled  the  pen  with 
some  trouble  and  began  to  write,  stopping  almost  after 
every  letter  to  laboriously  refill.  Irene  tiptoed  to  see 
over  his  shoulder  and  read  the  words  aloud  as  they 
shaped  themselves  under  Paul's  fingers. 

*  /,  Paul  Ferrihy,  do  hereby  vow  '  ('  That's  how  the 
other  fellow  began,'  interpolated  Paul)  *  the  most  deadly 

vengeance You've  not  spelt  "  vengeance  "  right,' 

she  broke  off. 

'  Oh,  bother !  it's  spelt  in  blood.  That's  near 
enough.' 

*  Vengeance y'  read  Irene,  *  on  my  cousin ^  Devil  Ferriby. 
Oh,  Paul,'  she  said,  '  dare  you  write  "  devil  "  in  blood  ? 
Something  might  happen,  mightn't  it  ?' 

*  It  wouldn't  matter  if  it  did — to  him,'  answered 
Paul.  '  The  fellow  whose  blood  it  is  stands  all  right, 
you  know,'  he  added  with  the  confidence  of  one  well 
versed. 

*0h!'  Irene's  tone  was  dubious.  She  tiptoed 
again  while  Paul  laboured  on.  *  Ah !'  she  cried, 
shuddering  away  again,  this  time  with  horror,  *  the 
blood's  dropping  on  your  collar.' 

*  Let  it !'  said  Paul.  He  held  the  paper  up  and  read 
from  it  with  appreciation  :  '  He  is  a  cad  and  a  brute. 
One  day  I  shall  strike  him  back,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  kill 

him.     Written  with  my  blood  {he  did  it)  this What's 

the    date  ?'    he   asked,    as   he    bent    again    over    the 
document. 

*  September  14,  18 ' 

*  All  right.  I  know  the  year.  There,'  he  concluded 
triumphantly,  looking  up  from  the  finished  work.     *  I'd 
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put   in   something   about   you   only   there's   no   more 
blood.     Golly,  it  does  soon  get  thick.' 

*  Something  about  me,'  cried  Irene,  startled.   *  What  ?' 

*  Oh,  that  it's  because  of  you,  to  stick  up  for  you, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.' 

*  How  mean  !'  said  the  girl,  with  her  delicious  pout. 
*  To  put  it  off  on  me  !  You  want  vengeance  on  Cousin 
Ferriby  because  he  struck  you.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Paul ;  '  but  you  were  at  the  bottom 
of  it.' 

At  that  moment  the  vision — girl,  woman,  divine, 
human — reappeared.  The  great  door  was  opened, 
and  Daphne  Estorel  stood  a  moment,  vision-wise, 
upon  the  high  threshold.  *  You  were  at  the  bottom  of 
it,'  Paul  had  said.  The  new-comer  must  have  over- 
heard ;  almost  as  if  for  one  second  she  saw  into  the 
future,  her  hand  went  tc  her  heart.  She  came  down. 
Her  footfall  was  lighter  than  Irene's.  In  the  candle- 
light her  hair  seemed  to  shoot  out  sparks  and  spokes 
of  gold.  She  looked  smilingly  from  one  to  the  other, 
pausing  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

Paul,  startled,  handed  his  paper  hastily  to  Irene, 
who  concealed  it  in  her  pocket,  and  began  to  wipe  the 
pen  upon  his  jacket-sleeve. 

*  Won't  you  come  and  have  some  tea  ?'  said  Daphne 
in  her  bright  voice ;  and  her  clear,  direct  gaze  saw 
nothing  but  what  she  bent  it  on.  *  It's  rather  cold 
here,  isn't  it  ?' 

Paul  turned  his  face  away ;  Irene  stared  silently. 

*  We  don't  know  who  you  are,'  she  said,  speaking  as 
she  had  been  taught  to  speak  to  her  inferiors,  a  rising 
inflexion  on  the  last  word,  her  head  held  up,  her  well- 
bred  voice  pitched  clear  and  high. 

*  I  am  Daphne  Estorel,'  was  the  answer;  and  though 
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the  speaker  glanced  at  her,  Irene  was  conscious  of 
being  overlooked.  *  I  am  Mrs.  Skidfell's  niece,  and  I 
live  sometimes  here  and  sometimes  with  another  relative 
in  Devonshire.  I  have  been  away  for  three  years,  and 
as  this  is  my  first  evening  home,  I'm  having  a  grand 
tea.     Won't  you  come  ?' 

Irene  looked  at  Paul.  'Come  along,  Paul.  Shall 
we  ?'  She  ignored  Daphne  as  she  spoke,  turning  her 
shoulder. 

*  You  go  if  you  want  to.'  Paul  did  not  show  his  face. 
*  Fm  not  hungry.' 

And  now  Irene  took  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  new- 
comer from  head  to  heel.  Old  Skinflint's  niece — a 
common  person.     She  tossed  her  head. 

*  I  think  it's  silly  to  stay  here  if  one  needn't,'  she 
said.  '  I  shan't.'  And  she  hurried  to  the  door,  but 
there  a  thought  checked  her,  and  she  glanced  im- 
periously at  Daphne. 

*  Does  old  Sk — I  mean,  does  Jane  know  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  Aunt  Jane  knows.     She  sent  me.' 

*  Well,  and  I  don't  care  if  she  didn't.  Cousin  Ferriby's 
there;  she  can't  touch  me.  Come,  Paul.  Don't  be 
silly.     Come  along.' 

But  the  boy  made  a  sullen  gesture  that  he  wanted  to 
be  left  alone.  The  maddening  smell  of  the  frizzling 
ham  touched  Irene's  delicately  eager  little  nose — and 
Cousin  Ferriby  was  there ! 

*  Oh,  you  are  a  goose !'  she  cried,  and  with  a  laugh 
she  ran  lightly  away. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Paul  was  conscious 
that  this  new  girl  still  lingered. 

'  Don't  wait,'  he  said  over  his  shoulder.  *  I'd  rather 
you  didn't.  I  don't  want  any  tea.  I  don't  want  to 
ever  eat  anything  in  this  house  again.' 
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*Your  little  cousin  doesn't  seem  to  mind,'  said 
Daphne  gently. 

*  Irene's  a  girl/  was  the  swift  answer.  '  And — and — 
he  can't  strike  her.' 

And  then,  because  his  heart  was  fuller  than  he  could 
bear,  and  because  Irene's  desertion  had  stung  him — 
she  was  always  like  that,  edging  a  fellow  on  and  then 
going  dancing  off — he  suddenly  turned  sharply  and 
completely  away,  and  flinging  his  arms  up  against  the 
buttery  wall,  laid  his  head  down  on  them,  and  fought 
with  the  beastly  lump  in  his  throat  that  choked  him. 
Daphne  picked  up  the  apron,  then  the  pen  that  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  set  this  back  in  the  inkstand,  re- 
arranged book  and  candle,  and  made  a  fuss  with  the 
pans. 

At  last  Paul  turned  round. 

*  I  say,'  he  began — and  there  was  a  distinct  note  of 
gratitude  in  the  young  voice — *  look  here,  you  won't  tell 
that  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  but  it's  been  so  jolly  lonely  since  my 
father  died  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  it's  so  beastly,  you 
know,  when  a  fellow  has  no  money  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and 
my  head's  thumping.' 

Daphne  came  up  and  put  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
She  looked  into  his  face,  his  handsome,  strong,  clear, 
and  noble  young  face — from  hair  to  chin  ran  the  red 
brand  Devil  Ferriby  had  set  there. 

*  That  wicked  cut  is  getting  stiff  and  hurting,  isn't  it?' 
she  said. 

Paul  did  not  try  to  throw  her  off.  *  Yes,  a  bit,'  he 
said  in  half  apology.  *  He  did  do  it.  I  say,  you  saw 
him,  didn't  you  ?' 

*  Yes.    What's  your  name  ?'  asked  Daphne  Estorel. 

*  Paul  Ferriby.' 

*  You're  a  splendid  fellow,'  she  said. 
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Paul  did  not  think  she  chaffed  him.  He  looked  into 
her  face,  and  somehow  his  spirit  was  caught  back  to 
the  summers  at  home— the  *  days  that  were  no  more.' 

He  dashed  the  back  of  his  hand  to  his  eyes. 

*  I  say,'  he  stammered  .  .  .  '  I — I  don't  know  what's 
wrong  with  me,  but  I'm  so  beastly  wretched  here,  you 
know — and  my  father  ...  we  were  such  chums  .  .  . 
I  .  .  .' 

Daphne  stood  silent,  enfolding  him  with  her  presence. 

Then,  glancing  up,  she  saw  that  Irene  had  stolen 
noiselessly  back  to  the  buttery  door.  The  eyes  of 
the  two  maidens  met,  and  held  each  other  a  long 
second,  the  wordless  beginning  of  battle. 


PART    I 
THE  PLAY  BEGINS 


THE  living-room  at  Ferriby  was  low  and  raftered, 
and  had  kept  its  old-fashioned  furniture. 

A  living-room  close  to  the  kitchen,  common  to  the 
use  of  any  member  of  the  family,  it  had  for  all  that  and 
furniture  a  hundred  years  old,  gradually  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  Irene  Garth's  apartment  in  particular. 

When  she  returned  from  her  school-days  in  London 
she  had  chosen  to  like  it,  and  that  was  enough. 

She  liked  it,  she  said,  because  she  had  society  in  it, 
and  under  that  Miss  Garth  disguised  several  recom- 
mendations to  its  use  too  paltry  to  be  recognized  by 
any  mind  not  akin  to  her  own. 

The  window  of  the  room,  a  casemented  lattice, 
occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  wall,  had  a  deep 
sill,  and  under  the  sill  was  a  dais  raised  by  a  foot  or  so 
from  the  floor. 

Here  on  this  dais  were  a  lounge  and  work-table  and  a 
basket  chair,  incongruous  against  the  panelling,  and 
showing  signs  of  rougher  wear  than  Irene's  use  could 
have  given. 

Devil  Ferriby  sat  there. 
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Kneeling  on  the  broad,  low  window-sill  of  the  open 
casements,  Irene  could  look  over  a  small  flower-garden. 
It  was  shut  in  by  a  hand-depth  of  brickwork,  showing, 
above  a  hedge  of  yew,  the  angle  of  one  of  the  red  walls 
of  the  outer  court ;  but  turn  to  the  left  and  there  was  a 
path  leading  from  a  side  door  to  the  side  road  that  took 
away  to  Droitlet  and  the  shore.  Turn  your  gaze  below, 
there  was  a  narroW|box-edged  walk  that,  skirting  window 
and  kitchen  wall,  led  through  the  yards  into  the  grazing 
meadow  and  the  home  fields. 

Upstairs  in  the  great  room  where  Irene  slept,  Daphne 
Estorel's  twin  to  it  across  a  landing,  the  sea  was  in  the 
view  and  the  changing  lights  of  far  stretches ;  but  Irene 
preferred  to  see  who  passed  from  the  yards,  or  who  by 
chance  came  to  the  side  door. 

Cousin  Ferriby  did  for  one,  cantering  past  into  the 
stables  with  a  flashing  look  at  the  casement,  then 
returning  to  stride  in  on  her  through  the  narrow  entry, 
gaitered,  whip  in  hand,  splashed  often  from  head  to 
foot. 

But  Irene  liked  this.  She  liked  Devil  Ferriby's  bold 
ways.  It  was  delightful  to  coquet  with  him  to  the  very 
edge  of  his  brutalities  and  his  fierce  strength,  and  see 
him  pull  himself  up,  and  steady  his  passions  to  the 
leash,  barely  to  the  leash. 

The  vicinity  of  the  kitchen  Irene  could  have  done 
without,  but  Jane  Skidfell  was  little  in  those  vast 
quarters  now.  Since  Daphne  Estorel  had  returned  to  the 
Grange  to  spend  there  the  greater  part  of  her  time, 
Jane  had  assumed  an  added  state.  She  made  no  pre- 
tence of  altering  her  tongue  or  her  ways,  but  she 
dressed  in  black  without  shawl  or  apron ;  a  piece  of 
fine  lace  was  turned  over  the  neck-band  and  fastened 
with  a  massive  mourning  brooch  of  gold,  its  rim  touch- 
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ing  her  withered  throat.  Her  cap  was  of  lace,  and 
over  her  spare  shoulders  on  Sundays  and  high  occasions 
a  gold  chain  rested. 

*  I  am  t'  housekeeper,'  she  would  say,  *  and  no 
servant.  And  when  Daphne  Estorel  is  in  t'  hoose 
thee'll  remember,  Irene  Garth,  she  stands  here  as  well 
as  thee  dost — ay,  an'  better.' 

Irene  treated  Jane  to  a  curled  lip  and  silence  to  her 
face,  or  outspoken  disdain  and  slight  behind  her  back. 

Cousin  John  gave  her  her  own  way,  and  he  was  the 
master.  In  the  corner  of  the  living-room  where  she 
chose  to  spend  her  time  stood  a  bureau  black  with 
age,  its  dropping  handles  of  brass  shaped  like  fuchsias. 
Here  Devil  Ferriby,  opening  the  flap  from  a  great 
bunch  of  keys  that  never  left  his  person,  would  sit 
to  his  accounts,  and  Irene  loved  then  to  use  her  power 
and  distract  him. 

In  the  wall  near  which  the  bureau  stood  were  two 
latched  doors,  one  into  the  entry  ending  in  the  side 
door  and  the  garden,  the  other  opening  steeply  on  a 
flight  of  stairs  up  which  Irene  could  fly  lightfooted  to 
the  floors  above,  or  steal  down  from  her  room  and  out 
into  the  garden  and  no  one  the  wiser — should  she  wish 
it.  For  these  reasons  Irene  found  the  old-fashioned, 
low-ceilinged  living-room  desirous.  The  meals  that  it 
had  been  wont  to  serve  there  were  laid  instead  in  what 
had  been  the  *  still-room  '  of  the  Grange  in  days  gone 
by.  This  was  a  large  and  pleasant  apartment,  very 
sunny,  opening  through  wide  glass  doors  upon  all  that 
was  left  of  a  once  fair  pleasaunce.  The  lavender  bushes 
from  which  ancient  dames  of  Ferriby  had  distilled 
waters,  still  grew  there,  grey  and  gnarled,  and  beds 
of  herbs  were  there  and  a  broken  wall  by  a  half-buried 
sundial  where  peacocks  had  strutted.  The  place  spoke 
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of  old  grandeur,  and,  for  all  the  sunshine  that  it  stored, 
was  perhaps  too  sad. 

In  this  room  Daphne  Estorel  spent  a  good  many 
hours,  and  it  pleased  Irene  that  she  should  be  the  one 
whom  the  maid-servant  must  disturb  when  meal-times 
came. 

There  was  a  dining-hall,  grand  and  galleried,  in  the 
great  house ;  but  John  Ferriby  would  have  no  style,  no 
attempt  at  it. 

Jane  Skidfell  still  saved  as  she  pleased,  but  Ferriby 
spent,  grudgingly,  though  freely,  upon  Irene.  On 
matters  outside  his  own  interest  he  spent  not  a 
farthing;  only  where  money  was  an  investment  he 
used  it  well,  and  the  estate  of  the  Grange  flourished. 

It  was  a  swooning  day  in  July.  The  casements  of 
Irene's  room  were  all  wide  open  upon  a  glitter  of  sun- 
shine and  geraniums. 

Over  Ferriby  and  its  gardens  and  great  yards  hung  the 
drowse  of  a  summer  afternoon,  of  the  in-between  hours, 
when  everybody  is  about  his  business,  and  doors  stand 
open  upon  empty  spaces,  and  sunlight  scarcely  moving 
across  tidied  floors.  Irene  seemed  the  only  one  alive 
in  the  lower  rooms,  but  in  her  apartment  there  was 
considerable  animation.  Three  burly  men  had  just 
deposited  upon  the  dais  a  dwarf  piano  in  ebony  and 
gold,  and  now  stood  mopping  their  brows  and  survey- 
ing their  handiwork  with  a  too  obvious  air  of  seemingly 
thinking  of  nothing  else. 

Irene,  in  a  blue  muslin  gown,  a  bright  note  of  colour 
against  the  red  Hue  of  the  geraniums,  surveyed  the 
operations  with  triumphant  satisfaction.  This  was 
Cousin  Ferriby's  last  concession. 

*  I  am  afraid  it  was  very  heavy,'  she  said,  glancing 
from  the  piano  to  the  men. 
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Her  smile  was  indescribably  and  indiscriminately 
charming.     The  foreman  touched  his  forehead. 

'  More  awk'ard  than  heavy,  miss.  'Tis  the  way  with 
these  little  lady  piannys — bound  to  be  awk'ard,  though 
not,  as  you  may  say,  heavy.' 

*  Lady  piano  !'  Irene  laughed. 

'  An'  me  an'  my  mates  have  taken  care  this  little 
lady  shouldna'  think  as  'twasn't  gentlemen  a-handlin' 
of  her,'  went  on  the  man,  with  a  covered  wink  at  the 
others. 

His  tone  was  respectful  enough,  but  when  Irene 
Garth  talked  to  a  man  she  lowered  barriers.  She 
laughed  again  at  the  foreman's  wit,  threw  up  the  lid, 
and  ran  her  white,  ringed  fingers  lightly  over  the 
keys. 

*  Perfect,'  she  said. 

*  Like  the  weather,  miss,'  spoke  up  a  second  fellow 
with  an  open  grin — '  leastways,  when  you're  not  drivin' 
pianny  carts  in  the  sun.' 

Irene  dropped  her  hands  and  looked  at  the  men  with 
pretty  puzzled  brows.  They  looked  back  at  her 
admiringly. 

*  Of  course,'  she  said,  smiling  ;  *  that  is  just  what  you 
have  been  doing — driving  six  miles  in  the  blazing  sun  1 
I  am  so  sorry  Mr.  Ferriby  is  not  here.  .  .  .  Would  you 
like  some  tea  ?' 

Coquetry  was  as  natural  to  Irene  as  the  breath  she 
drew — she  would  flirt  with  a  plough-boy.  It  was  life 
to  her  to  watch  her  beauty  and  her  charm  strike  fire  in 
everyone — to  watch  for  that  moment  when  something 
leapt  into  the  eyes  of  every  man  who  gazed  on  her,  and 
then  spring  away  from  the  encounter  and  hope  in  her 
heart  that  still  another  would  carry  a  mark  of  her 
branding. 
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The  foreman  laughed  and  glanced  at  his  companions. 

'  Well,  thank  you  kindly,  miss,  a  glass  of  beer  .  .  .' 

'  Of  course — how  stupid  of  me  !     Only  how  you  men 

can  prefer  it  to  tea '     She  moved  towards  the  door 

into  the  kitchen,  and,  half-way,  looked  back  over  her 
shoulder  as  if  she  was  charming  Devil  Ferriby  himself, 
not  three  aproned  workmen.  *  Beer  for  all  of  you  ?* 
she  smiled. 

The  men  grinned  in  chorus. 

*  Well,'  said  one  spokesman,  *  since  you're  so  passin' 
kind,  miss,  if  so  be  there's  a  drop  o'  whisky  handy ' 

'Whisky!'  Irene  opened  her  lovely  eyes.  *The 
stuff  you  take  with  soda-water  ?' 

'  No  soda-water,  thank  you,  miss — nothin'  so  heady.' 

Irene  nodded,  and  opened  the  door  commanding  the 
kitchen.  *  Sophy!'  she  called.  The  men  coming  off 
the  dais  nudged  each  other  and  grinned,  twirling  their 
caps.  *  Sophy  !' called  Irene  impatiently.  The  bright 
silence  answered,  then  in  a  moment  a  light  footfall 
brought — Daphne  Estorel. 

In  an  instant  the  grin  left  the  men's  faces ;  they 
straightened  themselves,  and  stood  a  little  shamefaced. 

It  was  Daphne  Estorel  again  appearing  vision-wise. 
About  Daphne  at  two-and-twenty  were  still  to  the  full 
the  grace  and  brightness  that  had  made  her  to  Irene, 
years  ago  that  memorable  day  in  the  buttery,  appear  as 
something  and  someone  of  another  world.  The  gold 
of  Daphne's  hair  was  as  pure  and  pale  now  as  then,  the 
face  unchanged,  lily-pale,  with  grave,  rose-pink  lips,  and 
the  grave  blue  eyes  looked  into  Irene's  with  the  same 
steady  candour  and  the  same  challenge.  Yet  Irene 
Garth's  beauty  left  Daphne  Estorel's  unseen — not  her 
influence  unfelt,  but  her  beauty  unseen.  In  that  Irene 
was  pre-eminent.     She  drew  back  frigidly. 
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*  I  was  calling  for  Sophy,'  she  said  in  her  well-bred 
accents. 

'  Sophy  has  taken  the  place  of  someone  at  the  milk- 
ing to-day,'  said  Daphne.  *  There  is  no  one  here.  Did 
you  want  anything  ?'     She  glanced  at  the  three  men. 

*  I  did,  but  it's  out  of  the  question  to  trouble  you,' 
answered  Irene  unpleasantly.  *  I  wanted  some  refresh- 
ment for  these  men.  They've  brought  my  piano  all  the 
way  from  Petsham  in  this  heat.' 

*  A  glass  of  ale,  miss,'  struck  in  the  foreman  in  an 
altered  tone,  directed  to  Daphne,  *  if  it's  handy,  miss. 
The  young  lady  needn't  trouble.' 

*  It  is  so  vexatious  that  Cousin  John  should  be 
away  .  .  .' 

*  He  is  seldom  here  in  the  daytime,'  said  Daphne ;  *  it 
need  make  no  difference.  Scarside  is  outside.  He  will 
give  them  anything  they  want.  Will  you  come  this 
way,  please?' 

The  men  followed  a  trifle  sheepishly,  taking  no  further 
notice  of  the  young  lady  in  blue,  deferring  to  Daphne 
Estorel  as  everyone  did  defer,  even  Devil  Ferriby.  But 
Irene  snapped  her  fingers  at  it.  She  made  no  bid  for 
respect  and  obeisances.  Let  Daphne  Estorel  tread  her 
saintly  heights  and  wear  her  golden  halo  !  Irene  pre- 
ferred to  come  into  a  personal  contact  with  her  fellows, 
to  see  and  feel  her  power.  Devil  Ferriby  would  not 
swear  in  Daphne's  presence :  he  did  in  Irene's.  Irene 
cared  nothing  for  the  distinction.  It  was  she  who 
could  flush  Cousin  John's  cheek.  It  was  when  her 
beauty  and  her  wiles  urged  him  too  far  that  he  strangled 
the  fierce  oaths  on  his  lips  as  he  turned  savagely  on  his 
heel.    This  was  the  tribute  Irene  Garth  found  savour  in. 

She  had  grown  into  great  beauty.  Everything  about 
her  was  lavish,  warm,  voluptuous.     Figures  of  speech 
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for  her  were  truths.  Her  red-brown  hair  was  a  wealth, 
her  skin  like  milk  and  roses,  her  eyes  *  violets  steeped 
in  dew,'  her  shoulders  and  arms  curved  in  the  lines  *  no 
painter  ever  drew,'  and  the  soft  whiteness  of  her  throat 
alone  was  temptation. 

She  had  retained  her  girlish  capacity  of  making 
grimaces  and  not  spoiling  her  perfect  features.  As 
Daphne  disappeared  with  the  men  she  indulged  in  one, 
well  aimed  if  unseen,  and  returned  to  the  piano.  A 
piano !  In  Ferriby  Grange  .  .  .  bought  and  paid  for 
by  Devil  Ferriby  for  his  cousin,  Irene  Garth !  .  .  . 
Jane  Skidfell  knew  of  it  in  silence.  *  He'll  not  marry 
the  wench,'  she  said  to  herself  in  those  long  hours 
when  she  sat  pondering,  unseeingly,  through  the  horn 
glasses  on  her  nose,  upon  the  Bible  open  on  her  knee 
— *  he'll  not  marry  her.  'Tis  nought  of  her  destiny 
nor  his.     Leave  'em  alone.' 

Irene  could  play  well.  In  her  education  she  had 
pleased  herself,  carrying  her  way  with  Cousin  John  as 
she  did  in  everything.  She  could  play  and  sing ;  she 
could  touch  the  guitar  and  dance ;  she  could  swim  and 
ride  ;  she  could  smoke  a  cigarette  with  Spanish  grace ; 
and  wear  a  costume  and  recite  tragically  or  comically, 
and  both  well. 

*  Mr.  Mummer,'  as  John  contemptuously  called  him, 
had  been  her  father,  and  Irene  had  a  good  deal  of  his 
art. 

But  she  had  no  thought  of  the  stage.  Her  dreams, 
hazy  still  of  some  golden  wordless  future,  included 
nothing  of  effort  on  her  own  part  beyond  the  subjuga- 
tion of  men. 

She  sat  down  to  her  piano  and  began  to  play.  Made 
for  caresses,  everything  about  Irene  was  soft  with 
warmth  and  languor  in  it.     In  that  dark-set  room,  in 
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her  blue  gown  against  the  red  geraniums,  playing 
softly,  smiling  as  she  played,  she  was  excuse  enough, 
even  silent,  for  any  man's  infatuation ;  speaking, 
moving,  wooing,  she  had  a  dozen  added  charms.  A 
woman  planned  indeed. 

She  played  a  waltz,  *The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,' 
with  its  wild,  wicked  tune.  A  young  man  coming 
along  the  box-edged  path  beneath  the  window  paused 
startled,  and  then  sank  against  the  wall  beside  the 
open  casement,  and  his  sun-reddened,  work-hardened 
hands  fell  clenched  to  his  sides.  Irene  saw  him 
instantly,  but  she  went  on  playing. 

It  would  seem  at  sight  it  was  one  of  the  farm- 
labourers  whom  the  cymbal-like  measure  had  arrested. 
His  dress  was  rough  and  his  coat  hung  over  his  arm ; 
his  shirt  of  coarse  blue  calico  had  neither  cuffs  nor 
collar.  He  could  not  help  it,  for  he  had  given  no 
thought  to  the  fact  that  the  blue  suited  his  tanned 
throat  and  face  and  his  dark  hair  that  tumbled  over  his 
forehead  from  under  a  straw  hat  thrust  back  pictur- 
esquely, as  any  labourer  can  be  picturesque.  Tall  and 
finely  made,  the  young  man's  figure  slouched,  and  the 
hands  were  coarsened  and  broadened.  Handsome 
beyond  a  doubt,  over  the  whole  appearance  distaste 
and  sullenness  lowered,  puckering  the  stormy  brows 
and  blunting  the  finer  lines.  From  brow  to  chin  ran  a 
thread-like  scar,  the  mark  of  the  lash  of  Devil  Ferriby's 
whip  six  years  ago. 

Irene  stopped  playing.  She  glanced  towards  the 
kitchen  door ;  it  was  shut. 

'  Paul,'  she  said  softly,  '  Paul.' 

He  did  not  move,  yet  he  stirred  through  all  his  frame 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  She  rose  and  went  to  the 
sill,  and,  kneeling  there,  looked  out  and  down. 
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Paul  Ferriby,  this — Paul  Ferriby.  .  .  .  Irene  smiled 
and  touched  his  shoulder  caressingly  ...  so  might 
Circe  have  smiled  and  touched  one  of  the  encased 
souls  she  had  transformed. 

*  Cross,  Paul  ?'  she  murmured. 

He  looked  up  at  her  slowly.  '  Is  that  something 
more  of  Ferriby 's  giving  ?' 

*  You  mean  the  piano  ?  Of  course.'  Irene  laughed. 
*  When  Cousin  John  promises  me  a  thing,  I  have  it. 
Why  should  I  do  without  a  piano  ?  To  make  Cousin 
John  pay  and  pay  and  pay  is  the  only  way  to  get  even 
with  him.     He  has  done  us  out  of  money,  I  am  sure.' 

Paul's  answer  was  a  sullen  sound ;  then  he  moved, 
so  suddenly  and  sharply  she  started  back. 

*  Curse  Ferriby  and  his  money  !'  he  said.  He  fixed 
her  with  his  grey  eyes ;  the  dark  brows  might  scowl, 
the  eyes  adored.  *  Are  you  beginning  it  with  that  fellow 
Gisberne,  too  ?'  he  said. 

*  That  fellow  Gisberne.'  Irene  laughed  softl5\  *  Pray, 
who  is  he?'  She  curled  her  fingers  softly  about  the 
young  man's  brow.  '  Don't  frown  so,  Paul ;  it  spoils 
your  beauty,  and  you're  really  awfully  handsome,  you 
know.' 

He  grew  still  under  the  light  caress. 

*  Oh,'  he  broke  out  in  a  moment  like  a  sick  man  who 
feels  his  delirium  soothed,  *  don't  let  this  go  on,  Irene ! 
You're  true  to  me,  eh  ?  Come  away.  Marry  me  as 
you've  promised.  Give  me  a  chance  to  get  out  of  this 
before  it  is  too  late.' 

*  Too  late.'  She  smiled,  still  playing  with  his  thick 
locks.     '  You  talk  as  if  you  were  forty.' 

Paul  caught  her  wrist.  *  Why  will  you  stay  here 
under  this  roof  ?  When  you  came  back  for  good  you 
promised  me.  .  .  .' 
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'  Now,  don't  be  unreasonable.  .  .  .' 

*  Unreasonable !     Look  at  me  ;  look  what  I  am  !' 

*  It's  a  shame,'  she  murmured.  '  You  work  like  a 
labourer.' 

*  I  am  one.  How  else  was  I  to  stay  here  eating  his 
bread  ?  Oh,  look  here,  Irene  !  Are  you  sure  you  do 
care  ?  You  keep  me  dangling  on,  and  my  heart's  sick 
with  it,  and  now  that  fellow  Gisberne's  going  to  hang 
round  too.  .  .  .' 

*  Who  is  that  fellow  Gisberne?'  she  interrupted.  *  I 
have  not  even  seen  him.' 

*  You  passed  him  in  the  lane  yesterday.  He  turned 
and  looked  after  you.' 

*  Oh.'  Irene's  expression  changed  by  the  slightest. 
*  Is  that  who  it  was  ?  But  you  are  such  a  dear  old 
stupid.  You  can  scarcely  call  that  hanging  round — 
meeting  a  stranger  in  a  lane.' 

*  It's  what  it  will  be.'  Paul's  face  darkened.  *  He 
is  coming  to  live  in  Droitlet.'  He  caught  her  hand 
closer  and  straightened  his  big,  slouching  frame. 
'  Oh  .  .  .'  he  breathed  a  strong  word,  *  do  you  care, 
Irene  ?' 

*  For  you  ?* 

*  For  me.' 

She  felt  him  tremble.  How  she  loved  it — to  rouse 
them,  these  men ;  to  see  the  heart-beat,  the  flush ;  to 
hear  the  stumbling  words.  She  glanced  a  moment 
over  her  shoulder  to  acquaint  herself  that  no  one  was 
there,  then  she  bent  down  till  her  cheek  touched  his 
hair. 

*  I  care  for  you  very  much,'  she  murmured ;  '  you 
know  I  do.  What  a  big,  strong  fellow  you've  grown. 
You  could  stand  up  to  Cousin  John  now  if  it  came  to 
it,  couldn't  you  ?     Do  you  remember  the  first  time 
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you  did  ?  A  shame  it  should  have  marked  your  hand- 
some face — but  it  hasn't  spoilt  it,  you  dear.' 

And  she  touched  his  cheek  with  her  lips  like  the 
flicker  of  a  flower,  then  caught  herself  back  softly, 
laughing,  keeping  him  off,  telling  him  someone  would 
come,  he  mustn't  be  so  silly. 

The  flush  faded  in  Paul's  face.  '  That  scar  was  for 
you,'  he  said  hoarsely. 

*  Oh,  you  said  not  at  the  time,  you  remember/  laughed 
Irene. 

'  It  was  for  you.  And,  look  here,  there  are  worse 
scars  on  me 'than  that  —  on  my  heart  and  on  my 
soul.'  He  pressed  nearer  to  the  window,  catching  her 
hands  again.  ^I'm  a  clod!  After  six  years  I'm  still 
here,  still  turning  that  fellow's  soil,  still  taking  his 
bread.' 

*  Don't  be  savage  now.' 

'  Savage  !  Wasn't  my  father  a  Ferriby  ?  And  yet 
here  I  am,  my  birthright  sold  to  a  fellow  who  disgraces 
the  name.  I  hate  him,  I  curse  and  loathe  him ;  and 
yet  look  at  me — here  I  still  am.'  His  lips  were  white, 
his  dark  face  full  of  passion  ;  it  pleased  her  eyes  framed 
in  the  open  window,  the  red  of  the  geraniums  giving 
the  whole  picture  a  true  Spanish  touch. 

'  And  it's  my  fault,  you  mean  ?'  she  said. 

*  Fault !  No — not  if  you  are  dealing  fairly  with  me. 
It's  for  your  sake  I've  stayed,  because  you  asked  me  to, 
because  you  came  and  went,  and  because  I  couldn't 
live  without  the  sight  of  you.  And  what  have  you 
always  said  ?  "  Some  day  I  will  go  away  with  you — I 
will  be  no  one's  wife  if  I  am  not  yours."  ' 

Irene  broke  off  a  geranium  spray  silently,  her  eyes 
down-bent  as  if  in  thought.     He  stared  at  her. 

'  How   could   I   stay,'   he  whispered,   *  and  accept 
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favours  from  him — charity  ?     I've  stayed  like  this  for 
pay — a  labourer  !     And  now,  you're  ashamed  of  me.'     . 

*  Oh,  Paul  .  .  .'  She  began  to  draw  the  flower  spray 
through  the  buttonhole  of  his  loose  shirt. 

*  I  tell  you,'  he  went  on,  unheeding  her  touch,  but 
vibrating  to  it,  as  well  she  knew,  'it's  cost  me  more 
than  you'll  ever  understand.  I  say,  Irene,  you  won't 
break  my  heart  into  the  bargain,  will  you?  I  can't 
share  the  same  roof  with  Ferriby  much  longer.  ...  I 
can't  lead  this  life.  Are  you  true  to  me  ?  You  smile 
on  Ferriby ' 

*0h,'  she  interrupted,  'when  will  you  understand 
that  I  like  Cousin  Ferriby  no  more  than  you  do  ?  If  I 
had  not  cared  about  you,  Paul,  do  you  think  I  should 
have  come  back  when  I'd  finished  school  ?  There 
were  fifty  other  things  I  could  have  done.  But  before 
I  leave  Ferriby  Grange  I  mean  to  know  the  truth  of 
things.  There  is  some  trickery  somewhere  about 
uncle's  will,  and  Jane  Skidfell  knows  there  was ' 

*  Hang  their  cursed  money !'  broke  from  Paul.  '  Are 
you  true  to  me  ?' 

But  Irene  sprang  away  from  the  window.  She 
motioned  to  him — one  of  her  girlhood's  tricks — that 
someone  was  coming,  and,  dropping  on  the  piano-stool, 
played  chords  at  random. 

Paul,  with  a  savage  sound,  turned  from  the  casement, 
and  came  in  through  the  entry. 

As  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  room  by  the  one 
door.  Devil  Ferriby  strode  in  by  the  other. 

Six  years  had  changed  John  Ferriby.  He  stands 
there  as  changed  as  Paul,  and  for  the  worse  even  more 
decidedly,  because  in  a  worse  way. 

His  hair,  the  same  tint  as  Paul's,  is  grizzled ;  his  face, 
dark-hued  and  tanned,  is  marked  and  lined  by  dissi- 
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pation ;  but  the  free,  bold  air  sits  him  as  easily,  and 
his  dress  is  smart  and  jaunty.  Smacking  a  silver- 
topped  crop  against  his  gaitered  leg,  he  stood  and 
stared  at  the  spray  of  red  in  the  *  hired  man's'  blue 
shirt. 

In  the  lapel  of  Devil  Ferriby's  ov^^n  v^ell-fitting  grey 
coat  there  blazed  a  crimson  rose. 

Irene  dropped  her  hands  from  the  piano. 

'  Helloa,'  said  Ferriby,  roughly,  taking  no  notice  of 
her,  *  what  diveyotc  doing  here  ?' 

Paul  came  up  to  within  touch  of  him,  and  stood  and 
gave  him  look  for  look. 

Then  he  passed  on  in  silence,  but  with  the  latch  of 
the  door  in  his  fingers,  he  gave  a  glance  back  at 
Ferriby,  who  had  swung  on  his  heel  towards  him. 

*  Did  you  speak — to  me  ?'  he  said. 
Irene  sprang  forwards. 

*  I've  had  about  enough  of  you  !'  cried  Ferriby,  still 
heeding  only  Paul,  and  he  advanced  threateningly. 

Irene  shuddered,  as  she  always  had,  with  selfish, 
physical  revulsion  at  the  thought  of  a  blow,  the  sight 
of  blood.  She  ran  between  the  two,  ran  up  to  Paul, 
let  him  see  her  eyes,  let  him  feel  the  touch  of  her 
fingers  on  his  wrist,  and  so,  pulling  open  the  unlatched 
door,  pushed  him  gently  through ;  then,  closing  it, 
leaned  against  it,  listened  a  moment  to  hear  that  Paul 
was  gone,  then  laughed  into  Devil  Ferriby's  face. 

*  Never  mind  that  great  bear,'  she  said.  *  Don't  you 
want  me  to  thank  you  for  the  new  piano.  Cousin 
John  ?' 


II 

IRENE  Garth  did  not  speak  falsely  when  saying  she 
remained  at  Ferriby  to  find  things  out.  There  were 
many  that  puzzled  her — Daphne  Estorel  in  particular. 

She  was  not  Jane  Skidfell's  niece ;  Irene  felt  pretty 
certain  on  that  point.  Daphne  had  been  brought  up  as 
a  gentlewoman  more  carefully  than  Irene  herself,  whose 
early  years  had  encountered  some  very  hard  times  and 
unpleasant  expedients.  Whence  the  beautiful  name  of 
Daphne  Estorel  ?  And  why  was  the  relative  in  Devon- 
shire with  whom  she  had  spent  much  of  her  time  of  a 
grade  so  different  on  the  face  of  it  to  Jane  Skidfell  ? 
When  in  Devonshire  Daphne  was  received  on  an 
equality  with  exclusive  county  gentry. 

Money  had  been  spent  upon  her.  Why  should 
Cousin  John  do  this  ?  Irene  had  asked  him,  only  to  be 
warned  off  the  subject  with  rough  answers.  To  find 
out  anything  from  Jane  was  as  hopeless  as  striking  a 
rock  for  water. 

Irene  would  have  given  much  to  know  if  Daphne 
shared  the  secret  that  must  obviously  be ;  but  there  was 
too  much  enmity,  scarcely  veiled,  between  them,  though 
never  open  warfare. 

Irene's  slights,  and  spite  that  went  as  far  as  it  dared, 
fell  away  useless,  blunted  by  Daphne's  inviolable  serene 
disdain.  Why  she  stayed  at  the  Grange,  Irene  could 
not  fathom.     She  had  discussed  it  with  Paul  and  found 
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she  might  as  well  discourse  on  the  sunshine  and  the 
winds — he  seemed  to  take  Daphne  as  much  for  granted, 
as  little  needing  explanation,  as  little  within  the  com- 
pass of  any  explanation  he  could  give.  With  Paul  and 
Devil  Ferriby  alike  infatuated  for  her,  Irene  could  snap 
her  fingers  at  Daphne  Estorel  as  she  did  at  Jane — yet 
another  girl's  bright,  still  presence  about  the  place, 
another  voice  as  soft  as  her  own,  hands  as  white  and 
natheless  far  more  useful,  irked  Irene.  She  hated 
Daphne.  She  felt  her  dead  against  her,  but  watch  as 
she  might,  she  could  not  tell  which  way  the  battle  lay, 
nor  what  Daphne  begrudged  her,  nor  for  what  she 
silently  fought. 

Why  Irene  herself  chose  to  shut  her  rare  beauty 
away  from  mankind  in  this  isolated  home,  she  could 
hardly  have  told.  The  laziness,  largely,  of  her  volup- 
tuous nature.  Curiosity  had  its  share,  a  vindictive 
intention  to  thwart  Daphne,  and  above  everything, 
unrecognized  because  so  pervading,  the  controlling 
influence  that  *  shapes  our  ends.'  Besides,  did  she  not 
come  back  every  long  summer  vacation  to  queen  it  more 
and  more  over  *  passion's  slaves '  ?  Those  early  threats 
as  to  Irene's  future  withered  as  weeds  by  the  wayside 
before  the  heat  of  her  charm.  It  seemed  to  everyone 
save  Jane  Skidfell,  and  perchance  one  or  two  others  who 
were  not  at  hand  to  witness  all,  that  Devil  Ferriby 
would  marry  Irene  Garth.  She  lived  with  everything 
at  her  command,  good  food,  good  service,  a  horse  to 
ride,  a  boat  to  row,  untroubled  leisure,  money  to  spend. 
She  was  only  twenty :  time  to  her  was  infinite,  and  she 
reaped  from  its  golden  hours  Cousin  John's  bold  homage 
and  Paul's  mad  and  bitter  passion,  and  so  the  six  years 
had  gone.  But  this  summer  swung  to  its  zenith  big 
with  change. 
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*  Things  will  have  to  come  to  a  head  between  they 
two  soon,'  said  Jane.  She  was  standing  in  the  dairy 
watching  Daphne  skimming  cream  into  a  silver  pitcher. 
Jane  Skidfell's  hard,  fine  face  was  dark  with  the  aus- 
terity of  one  who  looks  on  gloomily  and  prophetically 
at  evil  things.  Her  figure  was  sternly  upright.  In  her 
handsome  black  gown  with  its  touches  of  spidery  fine 
lace  at  throat  and  wrists  and  on  her  iron-grey,  abun- 
dant hair,  Mistress  Skidfell  looked  a  Personage,  and 
Daphne  Estorel  might  call  her  aunt  well  without  self- 
disparagement.  But  there  was  no  other  hint  of  kin. 
The  dappling  shadows  from  the  pear-leaves  outside 
the  lattice  rested  on  Daphne's  bright,  bent  head  and 
ivory-pale,  still  face.  She  was  in  a  lilac  gown  with 
lace  thrown  fichu-wise  about  her  shoulders. 

*  Where  be  Paul  Ferriby  now?'  asked  Jane  after 
awhile,  Daphne  making  no  reply  to  her  first  remark. 

*  He  is  in  the  hay-field,  I  suppose,  aunt.' 

*  Aye,  he  eats  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,' 
said  Jane ;  *  but  I  tell  thee,  Daphne,  there'll  be  trouble. 
These  days  past,  since  that  young,  wanton  lass  had  her 
pianny  here,  storm's  been  brewin'.  Now,  I  want  no 
Ferriby  blood  spilt.  Devil  Ferriby  they  call  him,  and 
they're  right.  He's  bad  to  the  core,  but  he's  the 
master's  son.  .  .  .' 

*  What  do  you  fear  ?'  asked  Daphne  in  a  low  voice. 

*  Bloodshed,  and  between  they  two,'  answered  the 
old  woman  grimly. 

*  Between  Paul  and  John  ?'  Daphne  showed  no 
tremor,  but  she  ceased  to  skim. 

*  Aye,  between  Paul  and  John  !  They're  mad,  both 
on  them,  for  Irene  Garth  ;  and  the  one  is  the  master's 
son  and  master  here,  and  the  other  the  man  o'  the  field 
that  holds  his  own  from  one  se'nnight  to  the  next.' 
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*  And  yet  they  are  both  Ferribys,'  struck  in  Daphne. 

*  Aye,  and  both  her  cousins.  But  the  teUing  of  that 
tale  is  done  with  I  There's  a  man  come  now  who  is 
no  cousin.' 

'  You  mean  Mr.  Gisberne  ?'  Daphne  set  down  the 
ewer,  a  splendid  old  piece  engraved  with  the  Ferriby 
arms,  its  silver-gilt  lining  glowing  pinky  golden  from 
the  cream  within. 

'Aye,'  said  Jane,  turning  to  leave  the  dairy,  but  with 
keen  eyes  darting  into  every  spot  and  cranny ;  '  this 
Muster  Gisberne  will  bring  things  to  a  head.  The 
wench  is  winning  him,  too,  into  her  toils.  .  .  .' 

*  I  don't  think  so,'  said  Daphne  quietly. 

Jane  eyed  her  keenly.  Daphne,  carrying  the  silver 
ewer,  followed  her  to  the  door.  *  Wait  one  moment, 
aunt,'  she  said.  *  You  fear  trouble,  you  say.  Why  do 
you  not  speak  to  Paul  ?' 

Jane  shook  her  head.  *That  is  not  for  me,  my 
lass.' 

*  You  spoke  once ' 

'  Aye,'  interrupted  Jane.  '  I've  spoken  once,  twice, 
thrice.  Three  times  have  I  put  it  to  him  to  go  away ; 
three  times  have  I  bid  him  not  shame  his  Ferriby 
blood,  but  get  out  of  t'  way  of  that  false  wench's 
wantonness.  I've  offered  him  the  money.  I've  pointed 
him  to  t'  open  door  in  Devonsheer  with  friends  of 
thine,  but  he's  bound  hand  and  foot  in  t'  passion  for 
that  lass.     I  maun  speak  no  more.' 

*  Then  what  will  you  do  ?'  said  Daphne. 

*  'Tis  in  the  hands  of  God,'  answered  Jane  sternly. 
'  To-night  I  speak  to  the  master.' 

'  To  John  ?'  Daphne  did  not  start,  but  her  face 
showed  a  sudden  glow  as  of  flame  upspringing  behind 
transparent  ivory. 
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*  Aye.  He  shall  send  Paul  out  of  t'  place  and  shut 
the  gates  of  Ferriby  on  him  for  ever.' 

*  But  do  you  think  that  fair,  Aunt  Jane  ?  Do  you 
think  that  will  stop  ill-feeling  or  the  risk  of  bloodshed  ?' 

*  Aye,  needs  must  it — if  Paul  Ferriby  be  at  the  other 
ends  of  t'  earth.' 

Daphne's  grave,  bright  eyes  searched  the  old  woman's 
face.  '  Paul  at  the  far  ends  of  the  earth !'  she  echoed 
in  a  strange  voice.     *  How  will  you  get  him  there  ?' 

Jane  gave  her  an  answering,  searching  glance.  *I 
have  thee  in  trust,'  she  said  enigmatically,  *  and  Devil 
Ferriby  is  the  master's  son — my  master,  the  man  I 

served  and  the  man  I '     She  broke  off  with  a  grim 

setting  together  of  the  thin,  withering  lips  over  the 
unuttered  word.  *  But  what  is  Irene  Garth  to  me  ?' 
she  went  on,  lifting  the  latch.  *  What  is  Paul  ?  Irene 
Garth  will  never  marry  t'  master's  son.  That's  plain 
to  me.  Then,  shall  Paul  hang  ?  And  shall  there  be 
Ferriby  blood  on  the  floors  for  the  sake  of  one  who 
makes  folly  with  'em  both  ?  Let  un  go.  Let  the  two 
lads  part,  and  let  her  be  the  means  to  it.' 

She  passed  on  down  the  long  passage,  its  runnel,  full 
of  clear  water,  purling  past  to  encircle  the  great  stone 
dairy  and  then  flow  limpid  into  a  moss-lined  trough 
beside  the  pear-tree  roots. 

Daphne  followed  slowly,  the  silver  ewer  in  her  white 
hands. 

In  the  kitchen  they  entered  there  were  a  couple  of 
buxom  countryside  wenches  bustling  between  the  huge 
oven  and  the  white-scoured  table.  Baking  was  going 
on,  the  air  filled  with  the  tantalizing  odour  of  oven 
bottoms  and  rich  cakes.  Apart  from  the  finer  cakes 
stood  the  vast  array  of  pies  and  various  baked  meats  to 
serve  the  harvesters  and  kitchen  hands.  There  were 
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flitches  of  bacon,  and  jars  of  jam  brought  from  the 
store-room,  ham  ready  to  sizzle,  oatcakes  flung  over 
the  string  line  to  dry,  and  in  white  osier  baskets 
loaves  of  bread  so  different  to  loaves  of  bread  that 
Sophy  Bassett,  on  her  arrival  at  the  Grange  six 
months  ago,  straight  from  Church  Street,  Paddington, 
did  not  know  them  by  name.  But  this  same  Sophy 
Basset  had  rapidly  overcome  the  drawback  of  first 
ignorances.  In  smart  cap  and  gown  she  ruled  the 
yokels  in  and  out  the  back  regions  of  Ferriby,  and 
Jane  Skidfell  trusted  her  in  much,  even  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  baking.  Daphne  Estorel's  fair 
hands  made  the  cakes  and  finer  dainties;  Jane  still 
mixed  and  kneaded  for  bread  and  pies ;  Irene  turned 
her  lovely  nose  up  at  all  domestic  arts. 

*  T'  bakin'  seems  to  ha'  turned  out  well,  lass,'  said 
Jane. 

Sophy  turned  her  bright,  shrewd,  sharply  pretty 
face. 

*  You're  right,  mum,'  she  said.  *  Miss  Daphne's 
(*  Dephne,'  Sophy  made  it)  cheese-cakes  in  partickler. 
Oh  lor,  miss,  that  reminds  me  :  Mr.  John,  he's  just  been 
in.  "  Tell  Miss  Dephne,  Sophy,"  says  he,  "  as  there's 
been  an  accident  in  the  hay  field."  '  She  started  forward 
to  catch  the  cream  ewer,  for  it  seemed  as  if  Miss  Daphne 
would  let  it  fall. 

*  An  accident,'  she  echoed  faintly. 

'  Oh  lor,  miss,  I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you.  Only 
to  one  of  they  machines.  But  you  wasn't  to  wait  tea, 
Mr.  John  said.  If  Mr.  Gisberne  came  and  Mr.  John 
was  kept,  you  was  just  to  go  on  without  'im.' 

'  I  have  such  a  horror  of  accidents,'  said  Daphne, 
still  faintly.  Glancing  up,  she  met  Jane  Skidfell's  keen 
old  eyes  reading  her,  sifting  her,  knowing  her.     Some- ' 
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times  to  Daphne  Jane  was  terrible  as  a  figure  of  Fate, 
and  she  shrank  from  her. 

'  Thee  hast  the  key  of  the  silver  closet,'  said  Mistress 
Skidfell.  '  All  is  in  order — thee'lt  want  me  no  longer.' 
And  she  went  her  way  from  the  kitchen  to  the  room 
above,  where,  for  nearly  fifty  years  now,  she  had  spent 
hard-earned  rests,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  toiL  Leisure 
had  come  to  Jane  Skidfell  these  later  years,  but  her 
austerity  had  strengthened.  With  keen,  unwearying 
zest  she  still  guarded  the  money  and  stores  of  *  t' 
master's  son,'  though  her  thrift  was  a  large  thing, 
embracing  plenty,  an  art  of  wide  thoroughness,  in- 
capable of  meanness ;  and  she  reaped  what  she  had 
sown  in  long  hours  of  secure  retirement,  when  she 
brooded  alone  with  her  Bible.  In  these  hours  in  the 
old  servant's  mind  concentration  of  thought  became 
almost  a  trance,  and  single  interest  gifted  her  to  the 
point  of  seeing  visions. 

*  Has  Mr.  Paul  been  in  to  his  tea?'  asked  Daphne, 
when  Jane  had  gone. 

*  Lor,  miss,  no !  He  don't  trouble  about  no  tea  these 
dys.'  Sophy  put  on  a  fine  air  of  understanding  what 
haying-time  meant.  *  They're  short-handed,  too,  I 
heerd  Scarside  say.  Want  me  to  come  and  ly  the  cloth 
now,  miss  ?'  added  Sophy  smartly. 

*  No ;  I  will  do  all  that,'  said  Daphne,  and,  taking  up 
the  silver  ewer  again,  she  went  slowly  away  by  one  of 
the  many  doors  that  kept  the  whole  Grange  in  com- 
munication with  the  mighty  kitchen — its  heart  and 
centre  of  life. 

Sophy  looked  after  Miss  Daphne's  bright,  softly 
moving  figure,  and  into  the  sharp  Cockney  face,  express- 
ing till  this  moment  absolutely  nothing  save  cheerful 
alacrity,  came  a  knowing  look. 
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Very  knowing  it  was,  with  a  hint  of  superior  com- 
miseration in  it,  and  just  a  little  speculation — only  a 
very  little.  Sophy  Bassett  might  not  recognize  a  home- 
baked  loaf  of  bread,  but  she  had  not  been  six  weeks  at 
Ferriby  before  she  grasped  what  puzzled  even  Irene 
Garth.  Much  that  might  blind  Irene  did  not  hinder 
Sophy's  vision.  She  knew  *  right  enough '  why  *  Miss 
Daphne  '  stayed  at  the  Grange. 

Through  the  cool,  hushed  house  Daphne  went  her 
way.  Some  of  the  rooms  were  almost  bare  of  furniture, 
in  others  modern  and  costly  pieces  bought  and  brought 
here  by  John  Ferriby's  mother  in  her  brief  reign  stood 
about,  shrouded  in  brown  holland.  And  yet  how  the 
old  house  kept  its  air !  Had  it  not  its  wainscotings 
and  panelled  ceilings  ?  In  the  deserted  dining-hall 
was  the  stained-glass  window  set  up  by  Mary  Ferriby 
'  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  great  thankfulness  of  heart 
that  His  Majesty  lying  here  two  nights  in  the  time  of 
the  late  rebellion,  did  escape  without  hurt  or  hindrance. 
Praise  be  to  God.     1660.' 

In  the  wide  gallery  above  the  centre  stairs  so  seldom 
used  was  a  long  line  of  portraits,  going  back  to  Tudor 
days — none  there  of  Devil  Ferriby's  father,  Cornelius, 
nor  of  his  grandfather.  To  all  the  finer  rooms  were 
carved  mantels  and  perfect  doors  in  perfect  walls — and 
all  these  things  and  many  more,  ignored  by  John 
Ferriby,  and  left  to  Jane  Skidfell's  heed,  made  a  glory 
that  could  smile  at  emptiness  and  that  needed  nothing 
of  style  to  uphold  it,  or  modern  bolstering.  Daphne 
Estorel  loved  the  Grange  better  than  anyone  who  dwelt 
within  it.  Its  serene  loneliness  was  akin  to  her.  She 
knew  not  whose  child  she  was,  nor  how  she  came  to 
be  here.  A  shadow  of  something  forlorn  seemed  to 
rest  upon  her  life,  yet  mated  with  a  high  courage  that 
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would  not  know  defeat ;  and  she  found  sympathy  with 
both  forlornness  and  courage  in  the  beautiful  old  rooms 
and  spaces. 

In  her  soul  Daphne  persuaded  herself  at  times  she, 
too,  was  a  Ferriby,  or  else  came  at  least  from  a  race  as 
old,  and  perhaps  of  higher  strain,  for  Devil  Ferriby 
mocked  at  state  and  scoffed  at  lineage ;  and  Irene 
cared  nothing  save  to  boast  she  was  a  'gentle,'  and 
Paul  had  sold  his  birthright.  But  when  Daphne 
Estorel  opened  the  silver  closet,  as  she  did  now,  she 
was  wont  to  thrill  at  its  proud  trophies  of  a  nobler 
past.  She  could  picture  to  herself  Ferriby  when  those 
embossed  tankards,  duller  now  than  lead,  twinkled 
in  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers  as  they  toasted  their 
King.  With  the  aid  of  the  ornaments  that  lay  there 
forgotten,  and  the  old  discarded  plate,  Daphne  would 
live  again  through  many  a  gallant  bright  moment  of 
history,  in  which  the  men  and  women  of  Ferriby  had 
played  a  part,  and,  with  the  thrill  of  it  still  in  her 
young  and  ardent  blood,  she  would  turn  with  love  and 
sympathy  to  the  old  house  that  had  lost  it  past  recall. 

But  this  afternoon  Daphne  took  down  the  silver  that 
she  needed  without  any  fanciful  dallying  with  what  was 
dead  and  gone.  Sense  of  life  and  pain  in  herself  were 
to-day  too  keen.  From  the  silver  closet  she  went  on  to 
the  huge  black  press  where  the  finer  household  linens 
were  stored,  and  then  back  through  the  kitchen  to 
Irene's  room. 

Mr.  Gisberne  was  coming  to  tea,  and,  to  suit  Irene's 
whim,  they  were  to  sit  down  here. 

Gisberne  was  a  musician,  it  seemed,  and  there  was 
to  be  music ;  and  since  Cousin  John  was  absurd,  and 
would  not  keep  proper  servants,  and  throw  open  the 
dining-hall  and  the  ladies'  bower,  Irene  declared  it  was 
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in  her  room  the  new-comer  should  receive  his  first 
impressions.  That  there  was  too  much  of  Daphne 
Estorel's  atmosphere  in  the  old  *  still-room '  —  the 
lavender-room,  as  they  called  it  now — was  the  truth  of 
it,  only  Irene  and  the  truth  of  things  were  separate 
quantities. 

At  Ferriby,  leading  its  own  life,  thirty  years  behind 
the  fashions  of  great  towns,  and,  by  all  that  was  left 
of  former  greatness,  mightily  indifferent  to  them,  an 
invitation  to  tea  was  a  welcome  to  intimacy,  a  gallant 
occasion  of  brave  hospitality. 

Daphne  spread  a  fine  cloth  worked  with  a  delicate 
cross-stitch  by  the  hands  of  the  Earl's  daughter  two 
generations  ago,  and  then  from  the  baskets  she  had 
filled  she  took  the  silver  pieces  rubbed  by  her  own 
hands  this  morning,  and  arranged  them  with  the  best 
rose-sprigged  china.  It  made  an  imposing  show, 
though,  had  Daphne  been  in  some  moods,  the  quick 
tears  might  have  sprung  to  her  eyes  as  she  looked  on 
what  was  and  thought  of  what  might  have  been. 

But  there  was  abundance  to  impress  a  stranger,  and 
Daphne's  white  hands  arranged  with  grace.  Irene  had 
no  skill  in  even  setting  flowers  in  a  vase ;  she  had  tossed 
that  office  to  Daphne  when  she  rode  off  that  morning 
to  the  shore  to  bathe  and  loaf  by  the  sea.  Daphne, 
with  regard  to  that  line  of  red  geraniums,  had  chosen 
bouquets  of  white  and  green,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  she  had  set  blue  lupins  in  a  tall,  clear  glass. 

*  Lor',  miss,  it  do  look  a  picter!'  said  Sophy,  enter- 
ing, and  she  moved  forward  on  tiptoe  as  if  she  were 
coming  in  late  to  church.  *  And  shall  you  wait  for 
Mr.  John,  miss  ?     The  tea-cakes  is  jest  done  to  a  turn.' 

*  We  must  wait  for  someone,'  said  Daphne,  smiling 
at  her.     *  And  when  Miss  Garth  comes  she  will  have 
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to  change  her  dress.  There  is  no  hurry,  Sophy.  Be 
sure  the  water  does  not  boil  till  I  tell  you  to  fill  the 
urn.  And  remember  how  I  showed  you  to  change  the 
plates.  Don't  get  flustered,  and  be  careful  not  to  sniff, 
though  you  are  almost  quite  cured  of  that.  You  look 
very  nice.  If  you  are  as  quick  in  the  parlour  as  you 
are  in  everything  else,  you  will  be  -a  very  valuable 
servant,  Sophy.  And  you  have  filled  out  so  since  you 
came.  You  are  quite  pretty.  I  am  glad  to  look  at 
you.' 

Sophy  drooped  abashed.  She  stole  from  the  room 
again,  shutting  the  door  upon  Miss  Daphne  with  a 
sense  of  shame.  The  little  Cockney  girl  preferred  Miss 
'Rene.  If  she  could  look  as  Miss  'Rene  looked  when 
she  took  her  her  early  cup  of  tea,  and  found  her  a  vision 
of  beauty  that  Sophy's  limited  memories  could  only 
liken  to  a  pantomime  fairy  or  a  mermaid ;  if  she  could 
only  get  some  young  man  to  glower  at  her  and  to  turn 
and  watch  her  as  Mr.  John  and  that  Mr.  Paul  glowered 
after  Miss  'Rene,  Sophy  thought  she  could  die  happy. 
To  have  clothes  like  Miss  'Rene,  to  wear  them  as  she 
did,  and  have  such  a  face  and  ways — -Sophy  Bassett 
could  conceive  of  nothing  more  to  envy. 

Miss  Daphne  did  not  appeal  to  her  nearly  so  much. 
She  had  never  seen  her  with  hair  unbound  or  arms  and 
shoulders  bare.  To  Sophy's  mind  Daphne  was  always 
dressed,  always  composed,  low-toned  and  gravely  bright, 
always  caring  for  household  things.  *  And  to  be  in 
'love  with  Mr.  Paul!'  Sophie  pitied  her  with  a  half 
contempt.  *  As  if  Miss  Daphne  had  a  chanst  against 
Miss  'Rene.' 

Yet  Miss  Daphne's  words  of  praise  were  so  sweet 
that  Sophy  felt  ashamed  to  take  them,  as  if  some  bright 
presence  she  had  passed  and  passed  and  gazed  upon 
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slightingly  had  stooped,  and,  passing  a  hand  over  her 
hair,  given  her  a  sensation  from  another  world. 

Daphne  looked  slowly  round  the  room,  a  room  hateful 
to  her — hateful  I 

There  was  nothing  more  to  do  ;  everything  left  to 
her  to  control  was  in  the  perfection  of  order  and  ele- 
gance. She  would  not  sit  down  in  the  chairs  Irene 
used  ;  she  passed  through  the  stone-flagged  entry,  cool 
to  chilliness  even  that  hot  afternoon,  and  into  the  little 
bit  of  garden  beyond. 

She  looked  along  the  box-edged  path  to  the  gate 
into  the  stackyard.  Of  this  only  a  section  was  visible 
— the  ground,  golden  with  dragged  straw  and  painted 
with  a  big  shadow  from  a  half-seen  rick.  Into  the 
shadow  round  the  rick  suddenly  stepped  Paul ;  at  the 
same  instant,  seeing  Daphne,  he  stopped  abruptly  and 
then  came  forward,  slowly  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  but 
giving  neither  smile  nor  greeting,  yet  his  face  changed. 
He  was  in  the  coloured  shirt  and  the  rough  clothes  he 
always  wore.  As  has  been  said  :  that  he  looked  the 
handsomer  for  them  was  no  fault  of  his,  for  it  was 
plain  here  was  a  young  man  who  took  his  good  looks 
rather  more  than  most  as  a  matter  bearing  very  little 
on  the  question  of  existence.  But  handsome  he  was, 
with  that  indication  of  self-containment,  that  suggestion 
of  *  something  reserved  for  someone  '  that  is  the  mark 
of  true  virility  and  its  chief  attraction.  As  Daphne 
looked  at  him  she  turned  dizzy  with  the  pain  of  it. 
From  head  to  foot  Paul  bore  the  marks  of  his  bondage. 

*  You  ?'  he  said,  reaching  her  ;  *  it's  hot,  isn't  it  ?' 

*  Very  hot.     Were  you  coming  in  to  tea  ?' 

*  Tea  !'  He  laughed  shortly.  *  No ;  I  wasn't  exactly 
thinking  of  tea.'  He  leant  against  the  worn  stone  of 
the  doorway,  in  the  arch   of  which   Daphne   stood. 
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There  was  no  need  for  his  smothered  glance  towards 
the  casement  to  tell  why  he  was  there,  nor  for  further 
telling  than  Daphne's  presence  here  that  Irene  was  not 
in  the  room.  He  stood  silently  sullen,  lowering.  Far 
more  than  Irene  Garth's  lavish  beauty  did  Daphne's 
still  bright  presence  show  up  how  far  below  that  first 
estate  of  his  frank  boyhood  Paul  Ferriby  had  dropped. 

Daphne  could  not  bear  to  look  at  him,  and  he  kept 
silence,  making  no  excuses,  a  truant  from  work,  here 
doggedly  to  see  Irene,  to  encounter  Ferriby — anything. 
In  Daphne's  heart  in  that  pause  something  suddenly 
went  out,  as  a  candle,  flickering  bravely  to  the  last, 
will  suddenly  drop  into  darkness.     It  was  hope.  .  .  . 

Daphne  was  twenty-two.  From  the  first  moment 
her  eyes  had  met  Irene  Garth's  six  years  ago  she  had 
silently  disputed  with  her  the  possession  of  Paul  Ferriby ; 
at  first,  merely  in  the  antagonism  of  a  fine  nature  with 
a  low  one,  but  latterly,  with  all  her  woman's  soul  and 
flesh  and  blood. 

And  she  had  strangely  hoped  that  in  her  silence  she 
was  drawing  him,  that  silently  she  had  a  hold,  thwart- 
ing Irene,  and  keeping  him,  at  least,  upon  his  feet. 
To-day,  now,  as  he  stood  beside  her,  the  warm  quiet 
seemed  to  pulsate  with  Jane  Skidfell's  grim  threats, 
and  she  glanced  round  into  Paul's  brooding  face  and 
suddenly  knew  him  lost  to  her.  Hope  went  out,  and 
Daphne,  under  the  pang  and  woe  of  it,  stifled  a  cry. 

There  came  a  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  and  laughing 
voices.     The  two  were  startled  from  their  abstraction. 

*  Paul,'  said  Daphne  with  the  new  firmness  of  that 
sudden  blankness  in  her  soul,  *  Mr.  Gisberne  is 
coming.  .  .  .' 

*  I  know.'  Paul's  brows  were  scowling,  his  rough 
hands  clenched. 
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Daphne  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  ;  she  had  not 
touched  him  for  long,  long,  long.  ...  *  Sit  down  with 
us,'  she  said.  *  I  mean,  at  this  meal  ...  at  tea.  .  .  . 
Oh,  assert  yourself — sit  down  with  us — Mr.  Gisberne's 
equal,  Paul,  for  pity's  sake ' 

Paul  turned  his  eyes  on  Daphne's  face.  He  did  not 
seem  surprised  at  her  intensity.  He  took  everything 
that  came  with  Daphne  Estorel  as  he  took  the  sun  and 
winds,  veiled  or  shining,  cold  or  soft,  the  same,  and 
nothing  to  wonder  at. 

*  I'll  not  sit  down  at  Ferriby's  table,'  he  said  hoarsely. 
*  I  eat  the  bread  I  earn,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.' 

*  Paul,  I  entreat  you.  Take  this  moment  when  a 
stranger  is  coming.     Sit  down  a  Ferriby  .  .  .' 

*  And  be  thrown  from  the  place  to-morrow  ?' 

'  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.     It  is  coming  to  that.' 
'Aye.'     Paul  laughed,  looking  away  from  her  down 

the  lane,  where  in  another  moment  the  riders  would 

come  into  sight  behind  the  elms. 

*  Then  meet  it  as  John  Ferriby's  equal — a  Ferriby 
and  a  gentleman.  .  .  .  Assert  yourself  first.  Sit  down 
to-night,  a  Ferriby,  a  gentleman,  whom  he  dare  not 
strike — again ' 

Paul  glanced  at  her  strangely,  then  away,  *  I've  sold 
my  birthright,'  he  muttered.  *  If  he  does  anything  of 
that  sort  I  suppose  I  shall  kill  him — but  I'm  not  going 

to  leave  Ferriby  till '     The  pleasant  champing  of 

the  bits  and  bridle-chains  was  now  close  by,  and 
men's  voices  and  Irene's  charming  laugh.  From 
behind  the  elm-clump  she  came  first  into  sight,  the 
bright  chestnut  she  rode  stepping  daintily.  Devil 
Ferriby  was  beside  her  stirrup,  and  the  other  side  of 
her  the  new-comer,  Mr.  Robert  Gisberne,  finely  mounted 
and  sitting  his  horse  well. 


Ill 

MR.  ROBERT  GISBERNE  had  made  John 
Ferriby's  acquaintance  by  renting  one  of  his 
cottages  at  Droitlet.  He  was  needing  rest  and  change 
after  some  years  roughing  it  in  the  States,  where  he 
had  at  last  struck  oil  after  some  unnamed  fashion,  and 
made,  presumably,  a  little  money. 

Devil  Ferriby  had  no  mind  to  increase  his  circle  of 
friends ;  he  was  self-centred  and  disliked  the  amenities 
of  life.  His  few  intimates,  men  and  women,  were 
among  his  inferiors,  but  Gisberne  had  an  ingratiating 
manner  and  assumed  no  airs.  Also  he  gave  a  bank 
reference  and  produced  a  solicitor's  credentials.  Fer- 
riby let  him  the  cottage,  and  found  himself  insensibly 
attracted  to  Gisberne's  company. 

The  fellow  could  do  what  Ferriby  could  :  ride, 
handle  a  gun,  manoeuvre  a  sailing  craft,  and  by  some 
degrees  not  so  skilfully — enough,  however,  for  con- 
geniality. He  was  remarkably  taciturn,  with  the  gift 
of  drawing  speech  from  others.  When  he  did  speak  it 
was  to  the  point,  and  conveyed  the  idea  forcibly  that 
he  meant  his  words.  He  played  cards  a  little  too  well. 
That,  however,  was  not  in  evidence  at  sight.  At  sight 
it  was  apparent  that  his  hands  and  teeth  were  nice,  his 
dress  good,  and  his  whole  appearance — with  nothing 
distinctive  to  mark  it,  boyishly  smooth  brown  hair, 
clean-shaven  lip  and  chin,  and  very  ordinary  eyes — 
was,  all  the  same,  singularly  pleasant. 

6i 
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Pleasant  was  the  word  for  Gisberne,  and  about  him 
an  easy  detachment  that,  taken  with  his  silence,  pro- 
duced the  eifect  of  some  unconscious  reminiscence  in 
him  of  finer  things  than  these  around  him  now. 

But  Daphne  Estorel,  who  had  a  sense  for  it  as  some 
people  have  for  colours,  did  not  take  Gisberne  for  all 
he  seemed. 

He  rode  his  horse  well,  yet  not  quite  as  Ferriby  did. 
As  the  party  came  near,  Ferriby  flung  his  hand  up  to 
his  hat  at  sight  of  her  in  the  porch ;  Gisberne  raised 
his  from  his  head.  But  John's  way  was  one  thing, 
Gisberne's  another  —  the  difference  was  integral,  un- 
conscious ;  it  lay  in  breed. 

Not  that  Daphne  weighed  that  now.  Her  hand  had 
dropped  from  Paul's  arm  as  Irene's  chestnut  rounded 
the  elms,  but  she  did  not  move  from  her  place,  nor  did 
Paul. 

Irene,  with  a  light  motion  of  the  head  to  them,  drew 
rein  at  the  gate,  and  Ferriby  dismounted  her.  Gisberne 
got  lightly  and  easily  to  the  ground.  Daphne  moved 
to  give  greeting,  and  Paul,  suddenly  rousing,  followed 
her.  He  threw  off  his  slouch  for  these  few  steps.  He 
couldn't  alter  his  shirt-sleeves  and  bare  neck,  but, 
drawing  himself  up,  every  inch  of  his  height  and 
breadth  had  play.  He  dwarfed  Gisberne,  and  put 
Devil  Ferriby  into  the  second  place.  Having  given  no 
greeting  to  anyone,  it  was  the  more  evident  that  his 
sudden  movement  meant  something,  and  the  air  was 
charged  with  it.  Yet  Ferriby  seemed  not  to  see  his 
cousin.  Daphne  felt  a  sudden  elation  spite  of  under- 
lying fear.  Her  words,  after  all,  had  been  an  inspira- 
tion. .  .  . 

*  You  don't  ride.  Miss  Estorel,'  said  Gisberne,  opening 
the  wicket  for  Irene.     *  I'll  take  my  horse,  Mr.  Ferriby. 
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I  guess  you're  short-handed  these  days.'  That  Gisberne 
gave  way  to  speech  was  plain  sign  he  had  noticed 
something  and  was  good-humouredly  giving  cover. 

Devil  Ferriby  turned  with  a  little  laugh  for  Gisberne 
and  a  look  straight  at  Paul. 

Even  Irene  caught  her  breath.  Into  the  minds  of 
the  four  sprang  that  day  when  they  all  first  met,  when 
Devil  Ferriby  had  bidden  his  penniless  cousin  bed 
down  his  horse — would  he  try  it  now  with  the  fellow 
who  took  his  wages  ?     No. 

The  two  kept  their  eyes  on  one  another  a  few  seconds 
with  an  understanding  of  hate  plainly  to  be  seen,  but 
Ferriby  attempted  no  advantage  of  inequality.  The 
matter  was  put  aside  for  adjustment  another  time  as 
between  two  men  upon  a  level. 

*  I  shall  find  someone  in  the  yard,'  he  said.  *  Go  into 
the  house,  Mr.  Gisberne.' 

Daphne  turned,  quivering  with  the  triumph  of  it. 
Paul  was  not  hers,  would  never  be :  he  was  doomed ;  that 
look  just  now  was  open  war,  and  Paul  must  go  or  the 
terror  of  bloodshed  settle  down.  Yet  for  all  that  might 
be,  that  must  be,  this  moment  now  was  sweet.  The 
slavish  fear  of  being  driven  out  of  sight  of  Irene  had  not 
weighed — at  last — against  her  inspiration  !  As  Daphne 
turned,  not  able  for  the  joy  of  it  to  look  at  Paul  or 
gather  what  he  did,  she  heard  Irene  laugh  delicately 
behind  her. 

*  You  know  my  cousin  Paul,  Mr.  Gisberne  ?'  she  said ; 
and  Daphne,  glancing  round,  caught  the  dart  of  malice 
in  the  lovely  eyes.  *  So  you've  been  meddling,  have 
you  ?'  they  said.     *  See  how  you  are  rewarded.' 

'Mr.  Paul  and  I  know  something  of  each  other,' 
answered  Gisberne  in  his  pleasant,  sparing,  yet  all 
comprehensive  way. 
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Irene,  gathering  up  her  holland  skirt,  slipped  her  hand 
under  Paul's  arm. 

*  We're  two  Ferribys  to  whom  the  Grange  does  not 
belong,'  she  said  charmingly,  *  and  so  we're  the  better 
friends.  It's  nice  of  you,  Paul,  to  leave  the  fields  for 
once — I  see  nothing  of  you  in  summer  weather ;'  and 
she  led  him  gently  ahead,  a  slave  to  her  touch,  and 
passed  into  the  house. 

There  come  to  all  of  us  moments  when  we  feel 
strongly  that  life  is  ending  a  chapter.  There  is  to  be  a 
pause  of  days,  hours,  or  seconds  while  the  book  is 
smoothed  open  afresh  and  another  page  turned.  This 
was  such  a  pause  for  Daphne.  She  moved  on  after 
Irene  in  a  strange  blank  of  feeling. 

Gisberne,  in  deference  to  the  occasion,  had  ridden  up 
in  plain  dress,  but  the  road  from  Droitlet  was  treeless 
and  dry  as  chalk.  He  laid  down  whip  and  hat  on  the 
oak  settle  in  the  entry.  *  Now,  if  you  had  such  a  thing 
as  a  whisk.  Miss  Estorel  ?'  he  said,  glancing  himself 
down. 

Daphne  opened  the  door  of  a  small  chamber  built 
out  by  Cornelius  Ferriby  for  the  benefit  of  merry 
roysterers  too  far  gone  to  face  the  pitch-black  night  ride 
home,  and  who  from  hence  should  slip  out  at  the  break 
of  day  unobserved  and  unwist  of  by  the  women.  It 
was  fitted  now  in  simple  fashion  for  Ferriby's  rare 
visitors  of  the  male  kind.  Gisberne  entered — he  was  to 
know  this  little  chamber. 

Daphne  herself  stepped  on  into  the  living-room. 
Irene,  in  the  centre  of  it,  resting  her  arms  upon  Paul's 
crossed  ones,  leant  against  him  and  looked  up  into  his 
dark,  passionate  face. 

*  You  must,  Paul,'  she  was  saying  ;  *  you  shall.  You 
are  a  Ferriby.' 
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*  I  will  not  eat  his  bread,  nor  sit  at  his  table.'  Paul 
did  not  see  that  Daphne  entered :  he  only  saw  Irene's 
upturned  face.  Irene  did  not  move;  she  knew  who 
was  there. 

*  Oh,  you  proud  baby  !'  She  caught  his  face  down 
and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  '  But  I  will  not  have  you 
a  labourer,  my  cousin.     Paul — to  please  me  .  .  .  .' 

He  put  her  away  from  him  roughly,  turned  dizzily 
and  swung  away  and  out  of  the  room.  It  was  plain  he 
was  half-blinded,  driven  beyond  himself  by  the  touch  of 
her  lips. 

*  How  ridiculous  these  men  are,'  said  Irene,  to  anyone 
who  chose  to  hear.  She  turned  nonchalantly  towards 
the  door  upstairs. 

*0h,  by-the-by.  Miss  Estorel,'  she  said,  as  if  only 
then  aware  of  Daphne,  '  I  have  just  told  Paul  he  must 
sit  down  with  us  this  evening.  It  is  absurd  he  should 
give  the  impression  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  family. 
A  place  had  better  be  left  for  him.  He's  not  small 
enough  to  fit  in  anywhere.' 

There  was  a  cool  laugh.  The  burnished  latch  of  the 
door  rose  and  fell  like  a  little  snap  of  mockery — Irene 
was  gone. 

So,  she  had  snatched  the  triumph  ;  she  was  so  sure  of 
Paul  she  could  proclaim  that  he  would  do  her  bidding 
without  even  the  shadow  of  a  consent  from  him.  If 
Paul  sat  down  with  them  it  would  be  because  Irene 
bade  him. 

Gisberne  through  the  half-open  door  saw  Daphne 
bending  over  the  table,  and,  though  by  no  means  an 
adept  at  observation  except  in  one  direction,  where  it 
was  keen  as  a  bloodhound  is  all  scent,  he  could  judge 
she  bore  her  share  in  the  family  breach — and  the 
breach  concerned  Irene.  That  he  had  gathered  already. 
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Now,  on  whose  side  was  this  fair,  still  lady  enlisted  ? 
He  pushed  open  the  door  gently,  and  Daphne  glancing 
up,  their  eyes  met.  Daphne  had  said  she  did  not 
think  Gisberne  was  smitten  with  Irene — there  had 
certainly  been  no  love  at  sight,  no  headlong  submis- 
sion ;  and  now  she  saw  in  the  pleasant,  commonplace 
eyes  unmistakable  admiration  of  herself.  But  Gisberne 
said  nothing.  He  was  far  from  shy.  He  was  not 
embarrassed.  His  air  of  unnoticing  unconcern  might 
very  well  convey  that  he  was  too  used  to  the  surround- 
ings of  ancient  gentry  to  notice  them.  Yet  Daphne 
felt  magnetically  he  was  impressed  and  taken  aback. 
He  made  no  remark  on  the  fine  room,  the  wonderful 
length  of  window,  the  queer  piece  of  carving  let  into 
the  panels  over  the  mantel,  treasure  -  trove  from  a 
Spanish  galleon  three  hundred  years  ago ;  he  remained 
seemingly  unaware  of  the  silver  pieces  on  the  table, 
the  uncommon  napery,  and  egg-shell  china.  It  was  a 
detachment  too  complete.  Either  it  was  assumed  to 
cover  ignorance,  or  it  was  the  natural  effect  of  souUess- 
ness.  So  might  a  dog  or  panther  come  into  the  living- 
room  of  Ferriby  Grange. 

It  was  proof  of  the  new-comer's  power  of  drawing 
attention  to  himself  that  Daphne  should  think  about 
him  and  this  aspect  of  him  even  now.  At  length 
Gisberne  commented  on  the  piano,  and  sat  down  to  it. 

*  I  imagine  Miss  Garth  will  take  no  exception  to  my 
trying  it  right  away,'  he  said.  He  played  very  softly, 
and  with  a  peculiar  precision  and  tinkle  in  the  touch — 
tricky,  not  that  of  any  trained  musician,  but  with 
expert  skill,  remarkably  at  home  with  the  keys. 

*  What  is  that  piece,  Mr.  Gisberne  ?'  asked  Daphne, 
and  she  left  the  table  where  she  was  silently  directing 
Sophy,  and  moved  to  the  dais  as  if  drawn  there. 
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*  Give  it  a  name,'  said  Gisberne,  smiling  at  her.  *  I 
don't  know  one.' 

*  Is  it  your  own,  then  ?' 

*  Why,  yes.' 

*  You  are  improvising  ?'  Daphne's  tone  was  eager. 
Over  her  music  of  any  sort  had  influence. 

*  I  do  nothing  else.' 

*  You  play  written  music  as  well  ?' 

*  Not  a  note  !  I'll  do  this  for  you  on  any  instrument 
you  like  to  give  me — on  a  teacup,  with  a  spoon.' 
Gisberne  laughed  pleasantly.  *  I'm  fine,  too,  on  the 
violin.' 

*  It  is  wonderful — to  me,'  sighed  Daphne  softly ; 
*  most  wonderful.' 

Gisberne  played  a  moment  in  silence,  she  watching 
him  absorbed.  It  was  like  rain  pattering  on  leaves 
and  a  bird's  drowsy  notes  and 

*  Do  me  a  favour.  Miss  Estorel,'  said  Gisberne, 
looking  up.  *  Say  nothing  about  the  teacup  and  the 
spoon ' 

*  You  mean ' 

'  I  do,  just  that.  A  secret.  I  play  a  few  things  by 
ear,  from  memory.     There  I  begin,  there  I  end.' 

*  Isn't  that  selfish,  Mr.  Gisberne  ?' 

*  It  is.' 

Daphne  could  not  resist  the  pleasant  look  in  these 
pleasant,  everyday  eyes.  She  smiled.  *  I'm  not  to 
say  you  improvise  ?' 

*  If  you  please.' 

*  Very  well.     On  one  condition.' 

*  I  know  it — that  I  play  upon  the  teacup  with  the 
spoon  for  you.  I  will,  when  we're  alone.  That's  a 
bargain.  Miss  Estorel.' 

Daphne  laughed — a   little   low,    bright   note   rarely 
5—2 
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heard.  She  was  like  an  instrument  strained  to  break- 
ing-pitch suddenly  unstrung  enough  to  save  the 
snap. 

It  was  gratification  to  her,  too,  soothing  every  fibre, 
that  Irene,  stepping  into  the  room  again  that  moment, 
should  have  heard  her  laugh. 

Daphne  Estorel's  still  brightness,  her  pale  glory  of 
colouring,  her  slow  movements  and  steady  glance, 
stood  for  saintliness  to  many,  for  coldness,  incapacity 
of  passion.  Sophy,  for  all  her  shrewd  discrimination, 
placed  her  in  a  niche,  like  the  stone  figures  she  had 
seen  above  church  doors,  who  lived  for  ever  in  a 
mantle.  Devil  Ferriby  had  much  the  same  idea. 
Paul — but  Paul's  thoughts  of  Daphne  were  a  sense, 
uncatalogued,  of  so  wide  a  sweep  they  encircled  his  mad 
passions,  even  as  the  winds  and  sunlight  encircled  him. 

Jane  Skidfell  knew  something  of  Daphne's  heart ; 
Irene  probed  for  it  so  far  vainly.  Scarcely  to  Daphne 
herself  was  it  plain  how  great  or  strong  her  share  of 
fierce  emotion,  anger,  jealousy,  revenge,  and  hate. 
But  she  was  glad  Irene  should  hear  her  laugh.  If 
Irene  guessed  her  secret,  if  the  warfare  were  to  be 
open  now  instead  of  hidden,  she  was  glad  Irene  should 
have  found  her  close  to  Gisberne — should  have  heard 
her  laugh  and  seen  him  smile  at  her. 

For  Irene  was  attracted  by  Gisberne,  and  he,  not  yet 
by  her  and  Daphne,  knew  it,  and  she  was  glad,  verily 
very  glad,  to  deal  Irene  out  one  smart. 

***** 

That  night,  between  ten  and  eleven,  a  late  hour  for 
the  Grange,  Ferriby  sat  smoking  alone  beside  the  black 
oak  bureau.  The  flap  was  down,  and  on  it  stood  a 
single  candle  burning.  The  flame  did  little  more  than 
pick  out  John  Ferriby's  head  and  face.      The  night 
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was  intensely  warm,  and  held  its  own  light ;  the  dark 
without  was  scarcely  more  than  a  thick  dusk.  All  the 
casements  of  the  long  window  stood  wide  open.  The 
piano  was  in  plain  outline,  the  uncovered  keys  faintly 
gleaming.  Every  sign  of  the  little  feast  was  gone,  but 
Ferriby  was  looking  towards  the  spot  where  the  table 
had  stood,  and  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  it. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  for  him,  Devil  Ferriby,  to  have 
been  sitting  down  like  that  with  a  couple  of  girls  and 
a  stranger !  He  didn't  know  why  he'd  done  it — as  if 
Gisberne  had  been  a  new  parson  or  some  Devonshire 
'swell'  on  a  visit  to  Daphne.  He  had  none  of  Daphne's 
fancies.  Ferriby  did  not  go  below  the  surface  nor  seek 
in  his  acquaintance  for  the  characteristics  of  a  gentle- 
man, but  he  rather  wondered  he  should  be  attracted  by 
Gisberne,  and  feel  the  desire  to  have  him  about  him. 
That  the  desire  and  the  attraction  were  much  the  same 
thing  as  prompted  him  when  he  bought  a  horse  or 
tolerated  a  dog  across  his  feet  did  not  occur  to  him. 
He  made  no  similes.  Gisberne  did  not  seem  to  be 
assuming  anything,  and  as  for  soullessness,  much 
Devil  Ferriby  thought  of  the  soul !  What  he  had 
noticed  during  the  lavish  meal  and  the  hour's  desultory 
talk  and  entertainment  following  was  that  Irene  Garth 
*  had  thrown  herself  at  the  fellow's  head.'  And  the 
young  witch  had  flouted  him  into  the  bargain,  an- 
nouncing with  that  air  of  hers  that  she  had  bidden 
Paul  come  in  to  tea.  Well,  the  sulky  ruffian  had 
known  better — he  had  not  *  come  in  to  tea.'  But  my 
lady  had  better  take  care — she  had  better  take  care 
how  she  set  him  and  that  upstart  beggar  too  far  by  the 
ears. 

The  door  from  the  kitchen  quarters  opened  gently, 
and  John  looked  round  sharply,  half  startled. 
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*  Is  it  thou,  John  Ferriby  ?'  said  Mistress  Skidfell's 
voice. 

*  Hello!'  answered  Ferriby,  not  over-pleased  at  the 
intrusion.     He  was  waiting — not  for  Jane  Skidfell. 

*  I've  come  to  speak  to  thee  awhile,'  said  Jane,  ad- 
vancing into  the  candle-light  and  showing  herself  fully 
dressed,  the  filmy  lace  still  on  her  grey  hair,  her  figure 
stern  and  forbidding  as  ever.  Jane  Skidfell  had  been 
finely  handsome  once  in  some  girlhood  not  so  far  off 
by  reason  of  years  as  by  change  of  nature.  *  Put  out 
the  light,'  she  said.  *  I  can  say  what  has  to  be  said  in 
t*  dark,  and  that  wench,  Irene  Garth,  is  not  in  t'  house 
yet.  We  can  see  her  the  better  wi'out  t'  candle  if  she 
comes  creepin'  to  t'  window  to  listen.' 

Ferriby  snuffed  out  the  candle,  laughed,  and  rattled 
the  silver  tongs  into  the  tray  again.  *  What's  up  now?' 
he  demanded.  He  paid  Jane  scant  outward  respect. 
It  never  entered  his  head  to  disobey  her. 

*  This :  I'll  have  no  bloodshed  in  this  house.'  She 
spoke,  and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  chairs  carved  for 
backs  rigid  as  hers.  Ferriby  was  a  few  feet  away  in 
his  seat  by  the  bureau — nothing  between  them. 

*  Oh,  that's  an  old  scare,  Jane,'  he  answered.  *  It 
was  always  my  father's  notion  he'd  be  murdered,  and 
his  father's  before  him.  Who's  to  shed  blood  ?  You've 
been  having  dreams  again.' 

*  I  have.  Strange  dreams  of  thee.  I  have  had  one 
this  afternoon.  .  .  .  Thee'lt  get  rid  of  thy  Cousin 
Paul.' 

*  Do  you  think  he  means  to  murder  me  ?'  Ferriby 
laughed  dryly. 

*  I  said  no  word  o'  murder,'  answered  Jane.  *  I  spoke 
of  the  shedding  of  blood.  It  may  be  thine  spilt  or  his  ; 
it   may  be  but  a  blow  or  it   may  be  death,  but  it's 
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threatening.     He  and  thee  are  like  two  young  bulls  in 
the  one  herd.     Thee'lt  get  rid  of  Paul.' 

*  How  ?'  asked  Ferriby,  after  a  silence.  '  Do  you 
think  turning  him  out  of  the  Grange  will  alter  things  ? 
How  far  would  he  go,  think  you  ?  Do  /  never  stir 
beyond  the  gates  ?  Can't  we  meet  at  Droitlet  or 
Petsham  or — ten  miles  off  ?  Fm  not  sure  that  I 
wouldn't  rather  keep  the  young  devil  under  my  own 
eyes  here.'  And  Ferriby  took  out  his  pouch  and  began 
to  fill  his  pipe. 

*  But  thee  shalt  not,'  said  Jane  across  the  dark.  *  He 
shall  take  himself  off  to  the  far  ends  of  f  earth.'  Ferriby 
interjected  a  scornful  laugh.  *  I  say  he  shall,'  the  old 
servant's  voice  rose,  *and  it's  Irene  Garth  who'll  set 
him  on  his  way.' 

*  Irene !  Not  she !  She'd  love  to  see  us  at  each 
other's  throats.' 

*  Dost  thee  care  for  the  wench  ?'  asked  Jane  sternly. 
Ferriby  laughed,  and  struck  a  vesta  sharply.     As  the 

light  flared  up  he  looked  across  and  met  Jane's  keen, 
searching,  withered  eyes.     He  laughed  again. 

*  I  don't  quite  see  myself  looking  on  while  she  marries 
someone  else,'  he  said  shortly. 

'  Dost  thee  mean  to  marry  her  thysen  ?' 
'  I  don't  know.'  Ferriby  spoke  impatiently.  *  She's 
all  right  here,  isn't  she — my  cousin  ?  You're  in  the 
place,  and  Daphne.  .  .  .  She's  a  young  witch.  Marry 
her  .  .  .  she  might  have  something  to  say  about  it ; 
but  if  it  isn't  Cousin  John  it  shan't  be  Cousin  Paul !' 

He  laughed  again,  and  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  glowed 
suddenly  and  fiercely. 

*  Aye,  aye,'  answered  Jane  strongly,  *  and  what's  he 
saying  in  his  heart  ? — "  If  it  isn't  Cousin  Paul  it  shan't 
be   Cousin  John."     Now,   thee'U  listen   to   me,  John 
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Ferriby.  Irene  Garth  is  not  worth  an  honest  woman's 
thoughts.  I  doubt  if  thee'lt  marry  her.  As  for  her 
mind  in  t'  matter,  a  Ferriby  has  ever  done  as  he 
thought  with  t'  woman  he  chose,  and  thou  art  no 
exception.  But  this  Paul  is  a  Ferriby,  too,  mind  thee, 
and  he  loves  wi*  a  cleaner  heart  than  thou  dost.  I  like 
t'  lad.  I'd  ha'  saved  him  from  this  mysen,  but  he 
wouldna'  listen,  an'  he'll  never  listen  to  aught  save  the 
wench  hersen.  Now,  to  Irene  Garth  I'll  not  demean 
mysen  to  speak — she  cares  for  neither  of  thee.  But 
thee  shalt  speak  to  her,  John  Ferriby,  and  now,  when 
she  comes  in  from  her  wanton  idlings.' 

*  She's  not  alone,'  interrupted  Ferriby.  *The  Ibimays 
are  with  her.' 

*  Thou'lt  speak  to  her  when  she  comes  in,'  said  Jane, 
unheeding.  *  I  have  forebodings.  I  will  have  no  harm 
happen  to  thee.  Thou  art  t'  master's  son.'  Her  voice 
softened  and  trembled.  '  Irene  Garth  is  t'  one  to  make 
Paul  go,  and  she  shall.' 

*  Play  Delilah  with  him,  eh  ?'  said  Ferriby.  As  a 
child,  Jane  had  read  the  Bible  to  him  and  spared 
not. 

*  Aye.'  The  old  woman  rose,  looking  ghostly  to 
Ferriby,  standing  there  facing  him  upright  in  the  dark. 
*  Now,  keep  back  thy  sneers  as  to  the  right  and  wrong 
of  it,  and  keep  back  thy  boast  that  thou  canst  snap  thy 
fingers  at  Paul  Ferriby.  Thou  canst  not.  He  is  as 
fine  a  man — he  has  a  cleaner  soul — but  thou  art  t' 
master's  son.  I  give  fair  warning,  John :  Irene  Garth 
shall  use  hersen  to  part  the  twain  of  ye,  or  I  set  her 
with  my  own  hands  out  upon  t'  road,  and  Paul  may 
follow  her ' 

And  without  any  greeting  or  word  to  end  it,  like  the 
phantom  visitant  she  almost  seemed,  Jane  turned,  and 
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Ferriby  could  only  be  sure  she  was  gone  by  the  click  of 
the  latch  softly  falling  into  place. 

He  instantly  rose,  lit  the  candle  again,  and  glanced 
at  the  time.  Twenty  to  eleven.  Irene  could  not  be 
long  now.  He  moved  to  the  window,  and  sat  down 
there.  Jane's  visit  for  once  had  chimed  with  his  mood. 
All  his  life  had  used  him  to  her  stern,  unloving  exhorta- 
tions. Expressions,  startling  in  another,  came  naturally 
from  Jane,  and  with  the  same  effect  and  impersonal 
bearing  as  pulpit  denunciation ;  but  to-night  Ferriby's 
feelings  were  in  tune  with  the  words,  and  gave  them 
full  value. 

There  was  no  need  for  Jane  Skidfell  to  fill  out  her 
sentences  for  Devil  Ferriby.  She  threatened  to  turn 
Irene  out  of  doors,  and  Ferriby  believed  she  had  the 
power,  with  all  that  the  use  of  that  power  involved  in 
showing  him  up  as  being  master  of  Ferriby  Grange — 
yes,  tmder  her. 

What  Jane's  power  actually  was  John  did  not  know. 
Lawyer  Winch  held  the  secret,  no  one  else.  But  well 
John  knew  his  father  Cornelius  had  had  a  crooked 
mind ;  the  bad  strain  was  in  him  and  his  father  before 
him.  Devil  Ferriby  had  no  particular  mind  to  pry 
into  his  father's  vagaries.  He  was  content  to  take  the 
mastership  and  the  money  and  leave  Jane  her  mystery 
and  her  own  way.  But  he  believed  in  her  hidden 
power.  Jane  Skidfell  and  her  grim  talk  had  been 
handed  on  to  him  by  his  father  almost  as  a  superstition. 
Another  superstition  was  this  very  fear  of  bloodshed. 
Ferriby  knew  it  by  heart.  He  had  mocked,  scoffed, 
laughed  at  it,  and  seen  his  father,  haunted  by  it,  die  in 
his  bed  of  a  silly  fever  after  a  hunting  chill !  But  to- 
night he  was  depressed.  Things  took  form.  Hitherto 
Irene  had  been  coming  and  going,  half  a  child ;  now 
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she  was  here  *  for  good,'  here  to  live,  here  to  abide  till 
her  destiny  be  settled.  It  had  grown  plain  that  issues 
would  not  longer  be  kept  indefinitely  in  abeyance. 

He  hated  Paul — he  would  have  swept  him  from  his 
sight  long  ago,  only  somehow  the  whelp  kept  out  of  his 
way,  and  was  useful,  and  had  struck  a  fool's  bargain  to 
serve  seven  years  with  him  for  hire. 

*  Seven  years !  He  was  thinking  of  Jacob  serving 
for  Rachel,'  thought  Ferriby  with  a  sneer  of  sudden 
illumination,  his  mind  stirred  to  Biblical  recollections 
by  the  flavour  of  Jane's  talk.  '  Well,  he'll  find  himself 
"left."  I  suppose  he'd  better  go.  I  suppose  I'd  better 
put  Irene  up  to  it.  She'll  lend  herself  to  that  sort  of 
thing  fast  enough,  the  young  jade.  .  .  .  Marry  her ! 
Humph  !  I  don't  know  .  .  .'  Another  face  rose  in 
Ferriby's  mind — not  Irene's — a  face  dark  almost  as  his 
own,  with  passionate,  entreating  eyes.  ...  He  moved 
uneasily.  Pshaw  !  Irene  was  his  cousin ;  he  was  fond 
of  her,  he  petted  her.  Ah !  there  she  was  .  .  .  His 
heart  gave  a  leap,  spite  of  himself.  A  slim  figure, 
beautiful  even  through  the  dusk,  had  stolen  up  on 
silent  footsteps  to  the  gate.  And  the  dusk  seemed  to 
grow  perfumed  round  her,  and  the  light  air  to  blow 
with  sudden  warmth.  The  light  figure  seemed  to  see 
at  once  the  outline  at  the  casement.  It  stopped, 
affrighted. 

*  Cousin  John,  is  it  you  ?'  came  a  whisper  after  the 
startled  pause. 

*  Who  else  should  it  be  ?'  said  Ferriby.  *  What  do 
you  mean  by  being  out  so  late  ?' 

And  he  rose  to  meet  her  as  she  entered. 
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SHE  fluttered  in  guiltily,  with  a  delightful  coaxing 
laugh  and  pleading  gesture,  breathless.  There 
was  about  her  a  little  air  of  stealing  hurriedly  away, 
sped  by  some  pleasant  past  excitement. 

*  Have  you  shut  the  door  ?'  asked  Ferriby. 

*  No.'  He  stepped  down  the  entry  and  softly  shot 
the  bolt.  He  wanted  the  moment  the  doing  of  it  gave 
him,  for  with  her  actual  presence  the  blood  had  flown 
to  his  head  somewhat.  It  was  suddenly  and  rather 
savagely  clear  to  him  that,  leaving  Paul  out  of  the 
question,  the  idea  of  Irene  and  another  man — this  Gis- 
berne  fellow,  for  instance — was  absurd. 

Irene  stood  waiting  for  him,  swinging  her  big  hat. 
'Whatever  is  this  for,  Cousin  John  ?' 

*  I'll  have  that  door  blocked  up,'  said  Ferriby.  He 
came  to  her  where  she  stood  beside  the  bureau  instinc- 
tively seeking  the  light. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  she  pouted.  *  It's  barely  half- 
past  ten.  .  .  .' 

*  A  quarter  to  eleven.  .  .  .' 

*  A  quarter  to  eleven,  then,  and  a  July  night.  The 
Ibimays  walked  with  me  to  the  top  of  the  lane.  .  .  . 
John — dear,  sweet  John,  if  you  are  going  to  begin  this 
sort  of  thing  there's  an  end  of  everything.' 

'There'll  be  an  end  of  that  door,'  returned  John  dryly. 
Irene  pouted,  mocking  him  in  her  heart. 
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*  Where  have  you  been  ?'  he  demanded. 

*  Good  gracious,  Cousin  John,  I  walked  with  the 
Ibimays  and  Mr.  Gisberne  to  the  cross-roads.  He  rode 
on  there.  We  turned  back,  and  I've  been  stroUing  up 
and  down  beside  their  pony-carriage  ever  since.  Why 
on  earth  not,  this  beautiful  night  ?' 

*  You've  been  with  Gisberne  alone,'  said  John  shortly. 
Irene  turned  him  her  shoulder  with  a  little  shrug.  .  .  . 

If  he  was  going  to  begin  that *  I   should  like 

something  to  eat,'  she  remarked.     *  I  had  scarcely  any 
tea.' 

*  No ;  you  were  too  busy  throwing  yourself  at  Gis- 
berne's  head.' 

*  You  are  simply  horrid,'  returned  Irene.  *  May  I 
have  this  candle  a  minute  ?' 

*  Where  are  you  going  ?' 

*  To  find  something  to  eat.'  She  changed  her  tone. 
*  Come  with  me.  Cousin  John — to  protect  me.' 

*  From  the  mice  ?' 

*  I'm  not  afraid  of  mice.  That's  one  of  men's  delu- 
sions. But  I  am  afraid  of  Jane.  She's  a  witch ;  she 
never  sleeps  ;  she  might  hear  and  come  down.' 

Ferriby  suffered  the  girl  to  slip  her  hand  under  his 
arm  and  lead  him  out  through  the  kitchen  to  the  larder 
door,  a  small  larder  left  open  at  night  to  suit  the  master, 
who  might  want  to  help  himself  when  all  the  household 
was  a-bed.  Cautiously  Irene  entered,  and  John  stood 
in  the  doorway,  holding  the  light,  watching  her,  tolerant 
and  scoffing. 

Irene  was  very  fond  of  dainties,  always  greedy  of 
nice  things,  very  attentive  to  her  stomach.  She  turned 
her  nose  up  at  the  pasty,  flouted  the  one  jar  of  ale, 
made  a  grimace  at  the  cheese,  and  finally  selected  some 
apple  jelly  and  a  slice  of  cake. 
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'  What  on  earth  good  will  that  stuff  do  you  ?'  scoffed 
John.  He  took  the  opportunity  and  helped  himself  to 
a  mugful  of  ale. 

As  they  turned  from  the  pantry,  Irene  carrying  her 
spoils — the  cake  beside  the  jelly  in  the  one  glass  dish — 
Ferriby  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and,  turning  her 
about,  pointed  through  one  of  the  many  doors — some 
standing  open — down  the  passage  that  ended  in  the 
buttery. 

*  Do  you  remember  the  time  Jane  locked  you  in 
there  ?'  he  said. 

*  I  remember  how  hateful  you  were.'  Irene  pulled 
herself  away.  *  I  shall  have  to  use  one  of  the  kitchen 
spoons,  I  suppose.  Please  bring  the  candle,  Cousin 
John.' 

*  I  suppose  if  you  were  mistress  here  you  wouldn't 
care  whether  the  silver  was  locked  up  or  not,'  said  John 
behind  her. 

*  But  I'm  not  the  mistress  here.'  She  took  spoon 
and  fork  from  the  drawer  and  flitted  away  before  him 
back  to  the  living-room.  *  Do  let  us  have  a  little  more 
light,'  she  said.  Another  characteristic  of  Irene :  she 
still  retained  her  old  fear  of  the  dark — the  dark  of  a 
house ;  she  burnt  a  light  all  night  in  her  wide  room 
upstairs.  Ferriby,  following  her  quickly  but  cautiously, 
latched  the  door,  cautiously  also,  as  if  he  also  would 
run  no  risk  of  disturbance,  and  set  the  candle  again  on 
the  flap  of  the  bureau. 

*  Look  here,'  he  said  abruptly,  *  you  don't  want  to  sit 
and  eat  that  now.' 

*  I  do.  I'm  hungry.'  Serenely  she  commenced  on  the 
jelly,  and  broke  off  a  mouthful  of  the  cake.  She  had 
seated  herself  in  the  old-fashioned  chair,  regal  in  shape 
and  with  broad  arms  wide  enough  for  a  man's  glass 
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and  pipe,  black  with  age,  polished,  and  as  strong  as 
smooth. 

John  watched  her  a  moment  longer.  Everything 
Irene  did  was  done  charmingly.  She  looked  up  sud- 
denly with  a  bewitching  grimace.  *  What  is  the 
matter  ?     You  make  me  nervous.' 

*  You  nervous  !'  Ferriby  caught  the  glass  dish  away 
from  her  and  set  it  down  beside  the  candle.  *  It  would 
make  some  girls  nervous  to  be  in  your  shoes  now; 
but  not  you.'  He  seated  himself  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Irene  stoutly ;  but  she 
made  no  attempt,  playful  or  otherwise,  to  recover  her 
supper. 

*  I  reminded  you  just  now  of  that  buttery  affair 
years  ago,'  said  Ferriby.  *  You  rather  enjoyed  it, 
didn't  you  ?' 

*  Enjoyed  it!' 

*  Enjoyed  it,  my  little  beauty.  You  like  to  set  folks 
by  the  ears.  Do  you  know  what  I  believe  your  little 
game  is  now  ?  To  work  that  sulky  lout  up  to  making 
a  shindy  with  me,  and  then,  when  we've  damaged  each 
other  to  your  heart's  content,  you'll  stick  yourself  all 
over  with  the  glory  of  it  and  walk  off  with  someone 
else.     That's  about  it— eh  ?' 

Irene  stared  into  her  cousin's  dark  face.  She  was  so 
used  to  it  she  could  scarcely  have  told  what  it  was  like. 
She  found  herself  now  looking  as  a  stranger  at  a 
stranger.  It  was  not  a  face  to  have  near  one  alone 
and  unprotected  either  with  love  in  it  or  hate,  not  that 
any  mood  greatly  changed  it.  To  the  girl  it  seemed 
now  a  much,  much  older  face  than  she  had  thought  it. 
It  was  lined,  and  heavily,  about  the  eyes;  there  was 
grey  in  the  black  hair ;  the  pallor  of  weariness  under 
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the  swarthy  skin — a  handsome  face,  a  face  to  attract — 
a  woman,  some  women — not  any  girl. 

Irene  felt  fear.  For  all  her  coquetries,  she  had 
strongly  the  sense  of  maidenhood  and  its  prerogatives — 
not  as  Daphne  had  it,  but  regarding  it  as  a  possession 
her  own  as  her  beauty  was,  at  no  man's  bidding,  her 
own  free  gift  or  unapproachable.  She  would  not  be 
chary  of  the  gift  very  possibly  should  feeling  prompt 
its  bestowal,  but,  meanwhile,  her  untried  confidence 
flattered  itself  she  could  defend  it  and  manage  a  man 
in  any  mood.  Behold,  she  knew  nothing  of  men's 
moods.     Ferriby  bent  a  little  closer. 

*  Are  you  going  to  marry  me  ?'  he  said.  *  Steady, 
steady  now,'  as  she  gasped  and  made  to  rise  ;  *  don't 
try  any  fuss.  What  did  you  think — that  I  was  waiting 
here  to  read  prayers  with  you  ?  Don't  make  pretence. 
You're  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  Why  didn't  you  clear 
off  upstairs  while  I  was  shutting  the  door  ?     Not  you  ; 

you  thought  about  your  supper  and '     He  put  his 

arm  round  her  shoulders,  their  eyes  met,  and  he  gave 
a  slight  laugh.     He  moved  his  head  to  kiss  her. 

*  Cousin  John  ' — she  pushed  him  away  vehemently — 
*  this  is  too  bad  of  you,' 

*  Oh,  rubbish  !  Don't  try  that  with  me.  Are  you 
going  to  marry  me  ?' 

'  You  haven't  asked  me.' 

She  sprang  suddenly  from  the  chair,  but  she  did  not 
free  herself.     He  caught  her  arm  and  rose  beside  her. 

'  Well,  I  do  ask  you.'  His  voice  dropped  suddenly 
to  a  softer  note.  *  You  can't  go  on  playing  with  fire. 
We'll  put  an  end  to  it.  Marry  me  before  there's 
murder.' 

She  looked  at  him,  lovely  as  a  dream  vision,  with 
widened  eyes,  her  lips  parted. 
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'You'd  turn  any  man's  head,'  he  said,  holding  her 
spellbound  with  that  look  in  his  eyes,  the  note  in  his 
voice,  not  soft  exactly,  yet,  for  him,  very  soft — how  did 
he  do  it  ?  *  There's  that  lout  Paul ;  it  will  be  Gisberne 
next.'  His  breath  quickened.  *  I  come  first,  eh  ?  I 
can  make  you  mistress  here.' 

*  Oh,  you  don't  care  about  me,'  murmured  Irene, 
trying  to  laugh.  She  was  frightened,  she  was  fascinated. 
She  felt  the  arm  her  cousin  had  slipped  round  her 
tremble.  Devil  Ferriby — it  trembled!  The  strong 
fingers  caught  her  about,  held  her,  spreading  beneath 
her  heart. 

*  You  don't  care  about  me,'  she  murmured  again 
dizzily. 

*  How  do  you  know  ?' 

*  You  admire  Mrs.  Ibimay.' 
'Oh,  rubbish!     I ' 

Suddenly  he  crushed  her  up  against  him.  She  dashed 
her  hands  over  her  face  and  hunched  her  shoulders 
round  her  neck.  *  This  isn't  fair,'  she  panted — *  this 
isn't  fair !' 

As  suddenly  he  let  her  go.  He  turned  to  the  bureau 
and  began  to  shut  drawers  and  gather  papers  together. 
Irene  fell  back  against  the  chair.  She  felt  put  out 
into  the  dark,  a  door  shut  that  she  must  instantly  beat 
upon  again  to  have  thrown  open. 

*  Want  to  finish  your  supper  ?'  said  Ferriby  presently, 
in  his  ordinary  tone,  picking  up  the  glass  dish. 

She  took  it  from  him,  went  with  it  into  the  kitchen — 
in  the  dark.  She  didn't  know  it  was  dark  ;  she  directed 
herself  unconsciously,  unerringly.  She  came  back  noise- 
lessly, and  found  Cousin  John  fastening  the  casements. 

*  Cousin  John,'  she  breathed.  He  didn't  heed  her. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  for  her  to  slip  across  and 
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gain  the  stairway.  She  didn't  want  to.  She  wanted 
him   to   speak   to   her,   to   come   near   to   her   again. 

*  Cousin  John  !' 

He  stepped  from  the  dais.  *  You'd  better  be  off  to 
bed,  hadn't  you  ?'  he  said. 

Irene's  heart  leapt  as  if  it  would  break  from  her  body. 
A  savagery  seized  her.  She  hated  Ferriby  ;  she  hated 
him. 

*  Good-night,'  he  said  coolly. 

Unsteadily  she  moved  to  the  door  and  put  her  hand 
up  to  the  latch.  He  made  no  sound,  and  she  rested 
her  face  against  her  arm.  It  was  a  struggle.  To  go 
away  now  would  be  to  give  herself  an  advantage  of 
dignity,  to  withdraw  a  firebrand,  to  put  one  man  at 
least  safely  the  other  side  of  a  rift,  easily  widened  into 
a  breach,  and  a  breach  between  herself  and  Devil 
Ferriby  would  cool  brewing  hate  and  stave  off  tragedy. 
But  she  could  not  do  it.  She  hated  the  man  who  had 
stripped  her  own  nature  bare  to  her,  who  made  plain  to 
her  how  little  she  could  do  save  yield  to  this.  She 
hated  him,  but  she  turned. 

He  was  looking  towards  her  from  the  bureau. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?'  he  said,  and  came  leisurely 
towards  her. 

'  Why  are  you  so  cross  ?'  she  whispered,  trembling. 

*  Cross  !     You  little  fraud  !'     He  laughed  unsteadily. 

*  Now  listen  :  I'm  not  going  to  be  trifled  with.  You 
don't  work  me  up  like  this  to-night  and  then  start 
to-morrow  opening  your  eyes  at  me  :  "  Cousin  John, 
whatever  do  you  mean  ?"     You're  going  to  marry  me  ?' 

*  Oh  no,  no,  no  !'  she  said,  leaning  back,  head  up- 
thrown,  a  hand  still  on  the  latch. 

*  Don't  talk  like  an  idiot,'  said  Ferriby,  words  unlover- 
like,  but  breathing  strong  passion,  and  that  was  the  life 
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of  her,  the  love  of  her — oh,  he  made  it  plain.  *  You 
know  you  are,  you  little  witch.  .  .  .  You,  you  .  .  . 
Come,  you  must  go  to  bed.  I'll  talk  to  you  in  the 
morning.  Be  off.  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  confound  you  V  He 
opened  the  door.  When  she  had  mounted  a  couple  of 
steps,  suddenly  he  put  his  hand  out,  detaining  her. 
They  could  barely  see  each  other  in  the  gloom. 

*  Good-night.  .  .  .' 

*  Good-night.  .  .  .  Cousin  John  .  .  .' 
*Ah  .  .  .' 

A  smothered  cry  from  her.  But  he  drew  her  back 
against  his  shoulder ;  her  lips  yielded  to  his  in  a  long, 
mad  kiss. 

Irene  Garth  was  sitting  by  her  chamber  window 
when  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning  broke.  But 
summer  dark  is  short.  It  was  only  three  o'clock  when 
the  chirping  and  singing  of  the  birds  roused  her  jarringly. 
She  had  been  crying  violently,  for  her  face  showed 
still  stained.  After  parting  from  Ferriby  she  had  fled 
and  broken  into  her  room,  sobbing  tearlessly,  her  hand 
held  to  her  throat  to  stifle  herself.  In  quick,  breathless 
movements  she  lit  the  lamp  and  began  to  undress.  She 
tumbled  her  hair  about  her  shoulders.  She  flung  off 
skirt  and  bodice,  then,  catching  sight  of  herself  in  the 
glass,  cowered  away  before  her  own  image,  rallying 
herself  the  next  instant  passionately.  She  had  done 
nothing  wrong.  Cousin  John  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him — he  had  kissed  her — what  was  that  ?  .  .  .  Every- 
thing was  the  same :  she  would  undress,  go  to  bed, 
sleep — everything  was  the  same.  .  .  .  Suddenly  she 
was  weeping,  weeping  madly,  wildly.  She  struggled 
with  hysteria  successfully ;  she  would  not  have  roused 
Daphne  Estorel  and  brought  her  to  her  side  for  much, 
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but  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears.  She  sobbed 
herself  sick  and  dizzy,  throwing  herself  face  downward 
on  the  old  square  Chesterfield,  smothering  sound  in  a 
pillow  dragged  from  her  bed.  She  hated  Ferriby.  He 
had  branded  her  with  the  mark  of  her  own  nature,  and 
the  touch  hurt  her ;  it  blemished  her.  She  hated  him. 
What  was  her  beauty  to  be  worth  to  her?  In  this 
moment's  acute  revelation  she  could  see  the  end  of  it. 
Day-dreaming  had  never  been  much  in  Irene  Garth's 
way,  but  the  formless  glow  of  it  had  coloured  the  days, 
hiding  nameless  hopes.  She  felt,  she  saw  now  that 
glow  go  out,  vanish,  and  leave  her  in  a  place  where 
dreaming  did  not  come.  Ferriby  had  kissed  her ;  he 
had  said  no  word  of  love.  Irene  hated  the  man  who 
made  plain  that  love  and  kisses  were  two  things.  She 
wept  to  have  the  knowledge.  The  vague  horizon  of 
womanhood,  with  its  dim  outlines  of  the  ideal,  had 
always  been  for  her  a  formless,  ungraspable  thing  of  the 
clouds ;  all  the  same,  cloudlike  it  had  brooded  over  her 
mind,  softening  and  hiding  realities  of  character, 
equalizing  her  with  Daphne,  with  everyone. 

Ferriby's  kiss  had  scattered  cloudland.  She  wept  to 
stand  unshrouded ;  wept  at  a  loss  as  if  her  hair  had  been 
cut  away,  or  her  dimpled  shoulders  seared  and  puckered 
by  fire.  But  she  would  not  weep  too  long,  she  would 
not  weep  again.  It  pierced  her  heart  awhile  to  under- 
stand herself  all  in  a  moment  and  so  violently.  Re- 
sponsive, not  to  the  man  but  to  the  mood,  with  no 
strength  in  herself,  passion  leaping  to  passion,  whither 
would  she  be  tossed — where  her  guiding  star,  what  her 
safeguard  ?  None.  She  wept  to  have  it  made  so  plain. 
But  gradually  the  smart  lessened.  She  sobbed  herself 
into  inertia  and  lay  supine,  barely  conscious,  till  the 
twitter  of  the  swallows  told  her  the  night  had  gone. 
6—2 
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And  as  the  dawn  brightened  and  the  light  spread,  Irene 
began  to  mock  herself.  She  could  scarcely  piece 
together  what  she  had  been  weeping  for.  Cousin  John 
had  startled  her,  and  coming  as  it  did  on  those  few 
moments  with  Mr.  Gisberne — as  the  recollection 
touched  her  Irene  lay  back  along  the  couch.  She  was 
half-clothed,  and  shivered  in  the  cool  morning  breeze, 
but  she  was  too  spent  just  yet  to  move.  She  closed 
her  swollen  lids  and  recalled  timorously,  and  yet  in 
flashes,  through  her  heart  how  Robert  Gisberne  had 
moved  and  turned  his  head,  and  what  he  had  said 
and  how  he  had  said  it,  and  the  way  he  took  the  bridle 
as  he  sprang  into  the  saddle.  He  had  parted  with  her 
alone  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  minutes  after  the  Ibimays 
had  walked  away  ;  and  with  the  pleasure  she  had  found 
in  him  still  about  her  she  had  gone  in  and  yielded 
to  Ferriby's  arms,  submitted  to  his  kiss — submitted, 
returned  it  ...  as  she  would  return  any  kiss  so 
given.  And  there  was  Paul.  Slowly  Irene  rose. 
There  was  Paul.  Thought  of  him  jarred  at  first 
as  did  the  birds  and  the  return  of  brightness  in  the 
light. 

Then  she  began  to  handle  it  with  a  revival  of  self- 
esteem.  Paul  at  least  loved  her.  The  great,  fine, 
senseless  fellow  who  had  hired  himself  out  as  little 
better  than  a  labourer  in  order  to  be  near  her,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  not  eat  the  bread  of  charity  from  the 
hand  of  the  man  he  hated — and  for  her  sake  too  the 
hatred,  mind  you — surely  he  loved  her.  Yes,  thought 
the  girl,  his  were  colours  she  could  flaunt  as  proudly  as 
any  maiden  ever  did  a  stainless  knight's.  Paul  was 
young  and  proud  and  virginal.  Irene  caught  her 
breath  to  think  of  Cousin  John's  lips  on  hers,  of  his 
betrothal  kiss.     She  hated  him.     She   smote  herself 
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suddenly  upon  the  breast,  hating  him  ;  a  rageful  gust 
shook  her,  and  then  again  her  face  hardened.  Feebly 
she  made  ready  to  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep — feebly,  for 
she  was  worn  out  with  tears  and  waking,  and  her  soft 
body  could  bear  little  strain,  but  all  grace  of  emotion 
had  gone  by.  She  hardened  herself  against  her  own 
folly  to  have  minded  so. 

As  for  marrying  Cousin  John  ?  Had  he  meant 
that  ?  She  would  marry  nobody  as  yet — perhaps  not 
ever.  She  shuddered  a  little  as  she  sank  down  into 
the  cold,  lavender-haunted  sheets. 

How  should  she  dare  marry  when  one  man  who 
might  be  drawn  by  her  beauty  was  the  same  to  her  as 
another  drawn  by  it !  She  turned  her  face  to  her 
pillow  to  keep  her  swollen  eyes  away  from  the  light, 
although  it  streamed  in  softly  through  the  pale  green 
curtains  like  sunshine  through  a  wave. 

Still,  Paul  loved  her.  She  would  keep  that  love  a 
white  possession.  He  should  always  love  her — dog- 
like, humbly,  adoringly,  touching  the  hem  of  her  gown 
in  the  sight  of  others.  And  for  the  rest — she  was  as 
she  was  made.  As  for  Cousin  John — her  thoughts, 
wandering  on  the  borderland  of  sleep,  dropped  away 
from  him,  yet  lingered  round  that  vivid  *  good-night ' 
kiss,  his  image  changing  and  confusing  itself  with 
another — with  Robert  Gisberne.    Would  he  so  kiss ' 

A  few  hours  later  Sophy  knocked  on  Miss  'Rene's 
door  with  her  early  cup  of  tea,  and,  as  was  her  wont, 
waited  for  no  answer.  She  stared,  on  entering,  to  see 
the  curtains  drawn  and  Miss  'Rene's  clothes  tumbled 
so  about  the  room.  Such  beautiful  clothes !  such  an 
air  about  them  !  Sophy  stepped  to  the  bedside.  This 
visit  to  Irene's  chamber  in  the  morning  was  an  excite- 
ment to  the  Cockney  girl  similar  to  those  stolen  doses 
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of  a  penny  novelette  over  her  mouthful  of  food  in  the 
cheap  restaurant  in  the  Harrow  Road. 

Irene  lay  dishevelled  in  a  deep  sleep.  *  Lord,  ain't 
she  lovely  I'  thought  Sophy,  gazing.  *  It  gets  over  me 
why  she  don't  go  to  Lunnun  an'  marry  a  Nearl. 
Fancy  her  a-drivin'  along !     She'd  make  'em  sit  up.' 

Irene  stirred  and  opened  her  eyes.  Sophy  gave  a 
little  cry.  She  couldn't  help  it.  She  had  cried  out 
just  like  that  when,  walking  with  Scarside  one  Sunday 
in  spring,  two  big  violets  had  all  in  a  minute  stared  up 
at  her  from  the  hedgerow. 

*  Whatever  is  the  matter,  Sophy  ?' 

*  I  can't  help  it,  miss.  Your  eyes — you  a-openin' 
them  like  that.  You  must  excuse  me,  miss,  but  you 
are  that  lovely ' 

*  You've  brought  my  tea.'  Irene  sat  up  thrilled  with 
the  warmth  of  sleep  and — dreams.  The  sun  was 
shining  brilliantly  with  a  sense  of  heat  behind  the  sea- 
green  drapery.  Irene  smiled  to  herself  slowly.  Had 
she  really  lain  upon  the  couch  last  night  and  wept  1 
One  of  her  pillows  had  fallen  from  it  to  the  floor,  and 
was  there  to  prove  it.  Wept !  Why  ?  Wept  /  ,  .  , 
She  remembered  now  and  smiled,  dropping  her  eyelids 
over  the  memory  in  her  eyes  while  Sophy  stared  at  her. 


V 

DEVIL  FERRIBY  was  not  kept  awake  by  his 
little  scene  with  Irene.  As  he  undressed  he 
quoted  to  himself  her  remark  about  Dora  Ibimay,  with 
an  ejaculation  at  the  ways  of  women.  His  estimate  of 
his  lovely  cousin  was  in  no  way  disturbed  or  altered. 
Ferriby  was  incapable  of  single-mindedness  towards  a 
woman.  He  summed  Irene  up  in  the  same  terms  he 
had  ever  used  with  any — Mrs.  Ibimay  excepted ;  but 
that  lady,  and  his  standing  towards  her,  Ferriby  had 
not  so  far  treated  to  any  summing  up  at  all. 

Irene  was  too  lovely  to  be  let  go — that  was  the 
essence  of  the  situation,  and  an  easy  thing  to  sleep  on. 

When  he  rose  the  next  morning  Ferriby  debated 
with  himself  marriage  with  her.  Jane  Skidfell  would 
hate  the  notion,  might  make  difficulties  over  it.  Dora 
Ibimay  might  make  difficulties.  Not  likely ;  she  might. 
Paul — ah  !  that  reminded  him.  He  had  not  forgotten 
Mistress  Skidfell's  instructions  last  night,  but  he  had 
not  found  it  a  right  moment  to  bother  with  them. 
However,  if  he  married  Irene,  Paul  would  have  to 
clear  out.  Ferriby  decided  it  would  be  interesting  to 
put  to  Irene  Jane's  proposal  to  hoodwink  Paul  into 
starting  for  the  other  ends  of  the  earth,  and  see  how 
she  took  it.  He  imagined  she  would  fall  in  with 
it  readily  —  enjoy  the  hoodwinking,  play  it  to  the 
life. 

87 
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Descending  to  the  *  lavender-room,'  Ferriby  found 
Daphne  Estorel  ready  to  attend  to  his  breakfast. 

It  was  Petsham  market-day,  and  Ferriby  entered 
gaitered  and  spurred  for  the  seven  miles  ride,  spruce 
and  smart  as  he  always  was,  a  flower,  just  picked,  in 
his  buttonhole. 

He  could  ride  to  Petsham  with  all  the  hay  abroad,  a 
change  in  the  weather  ahead,  and  a  *  catch  '  reported 
from  Droitlet,  with  remarkable  ease  and  scant  over- 
seership,  for  he  left  Paul  looking  after  things. 

Paul  wasn't  paid  to  be  manager,  but,  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  others,  he  managed  them 
none  the  less.  He  would  be  a  loss,  and  there  was 
another  year  of  their  silly  agreement  still  to  run. 
However,  Jane's  warning  was — a  warning. 

*  I  suppose  it's  no  use  hoping  to  see  Irene,'  said 
Ferriby,  who  was  down  late  himself,  and  stood  drink- 
ing his  coffee. 

Sophy  came  in  with  hot  cakes.  The  glass  door  into 
the  old  pleasaunce  stood  wide  open,  the  shadows  of 
the  bushes  were  already  strong,  the  roses  wide.  There 
were  roses  on  the  breakfast  table,  and  Daphne  behind 
the  urn,  bright  and  quiet,  dressed  in  pink  print,  and 
wearing  flowers — only  flowers  seemed  no  coquetry  in 
Daphne  Estorel. 

*  Miss  'Rene's  just  a-comin',  sir,'  said  Sophy.  She 
admired  the  master.  A  fine  sort,  she  thought  him. 
The  set  of  his  riding-breeches,  the  swagger  of  gaiters 
and  spurs — lor  !  it  was  scrumptious.  Ferriby  Grange 
was  better  than  the  play  to  Sophy  Bassett. 

*  You're  making  no  breakfast,'  said  Daphne. 

*  Oh  yes ;  the  coffee's  enough.  I'm  late.'  Ferriby's 
manner  to  Daphne  was  good.  His  speech,  too,  and 
ways  with  her  the  best  show  of  himself  he  made ;  and 
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Daphne's  voice,  bright  like  herself,  curiously  cordial, 
seemed  to  express  an  exceptional  attitude  towards 
Devil  Ferriby. 

There  was  always  a  quiet  between  them,  a  tacit 
recognition  of  something  that,  uniting  them,  yet  kept 
them  apart. 

*  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  in  Petsham  to- 
day ?'  he  said,  setting  down  his  cup. 

*  No,  thanks — nothing  I  could  trouble  you  with.' 

*  When  are  you  going  to  ride  again  ?  Pity  to  give  it 
up.  Let  me  get  you  a  fresh  mount,'  he  added.  *  I  saw 
the  very  fellow  of  Irene's  chestnut ' 

*What  are  you  saying  about  Irene?'  said  Irene's 
voice  at  the  door,  and  Ferriby  looked  up  sharply  to  see 
the  dazzling  vision  of  her.  She  showed  no  trace  of 
last  night's  emotions  save  a  touch  of  pallor  and  some 
heaviness  of  her  white  lids.  She  was  as  fresh  as  the 
morning — fresh  even  as  Daphne — in  serge  skirt  and 
cotton  blouse,  cool  and  easy  as  could  be ;  but  Ferriby 
could  guess  her  heart-beat  by  his  own.  He  knew  she 
was  down  early  to  see  him. 

*  Hello  !'  he  said.  *  Wonderful  for  you  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  I  rather  wanted  to  speak  to  you — about 
that  bit  of  Droitlet  beach,'  he  added  after  a  barely  per- 
ceptible pause.  *  Dorrey  tells  me  you  want  a  bathing- 
tent  there.  But ' — he  looked  at  the  time — *  I  can't 
stop.  .  .  .  Come  with  me  round  to  the  mounting- 
block.     Good-morning,  Daphne.' 

Ferriby  was  used  to  Irene's  scant  courtesy  towards 
Daphne,  of  Daphne's  unmoved  disregard  of  it.  It  was 
one  of  the  acceptances  of  the  household,  of  a  piece  with 
Paul's  taking  of  his  meals  alone,  with  Daphne's  calling 
an  old  servant  aunt. 

Ferriby  did  not  even  notice  that  Irene  did  not  so 
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much  as  glance  towards  the  golden-crowned  figure  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  He  wanted  to  get  her  out  of  the 
room  and  to  have  her  to  himself  again  a  moment. 
Their  eyes  met  a  brief  second. 

*  Go  and  get  your  gloves  and  whip,'  said  Irene,  look- 
ing swiftly  away.     *  I'm  coming.' 

***** 
'  Well  ?'  said  Ferriby,  looking  down  at  her. 

*  Well  ?'  Irene  tried  to  give  him  glance  for  glance. 
Her  eyes  fell. 

*  We're  in  for  it,  eh  ?'  He  slipped  his  hand  through 
her  arm. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Cousin  John.' 

*  I  knew  that  would  come,'  he  laughed,  squeezing  her 
arm  to  his  side.  *  We'll  get  married  this  summer — as 
soon  as  you  like — the  sooner  the  better.' 

Irene  came  to  a  stand.  They  had  passed  out  of  the 
front  entrance,  little  enough  used  now,  the  quadrangle 
of  outbuildings  to  their  left,  the  lavender-room  to  the 
right,  but  not  overlooking.  A  flagged  path  led  down 
to  iron  gates  between  stone  supports. 

*  I  don't  believe  you  care  enough  about  me,'  said  the 
girl. 

*  I'm  thirty,'  Ferriby  spoke  shortly.  *  You're  the 
only  girl  I've  ever  offered  to  marry.' 

*  And  you  mean  it.  Cousin  John  ?' 
He  looked  at  her.     *  Don't  you  ?' 

The  colour  flamed  into  her  face.  *  We're  cousins,' 
she  said,  with  something  of  defiance. 

*  That  doesn't  help  us,'  he  answered,  looking  at  her. 
*  And  I  fancy  you'll  be  as  safe  with  me  as  any  man. 
You  always  did  need  a  strong  hand  over  you.  Now, 
look  here,  I  can't  stop.  I'll  see  you  again  this  evening. 
But ' — he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder — *  I  want 
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you  to  think  over  something  meanwhile.     You  know 
that  mark  on  Paul's  sulky  face,  eh  ?' 

She  raised  her  eyes.     *  You  were  a  brute !'  she  said. 

*  Yes,  I  am  a  bit  of  a  brute.'  His  tone  was  expres- 
sive, and  she  looked  away  sharply.  *  You've  not  suf- 
fered much  by  it.  Paul's  different.  There's  no  room 
for  him  here.  Fm  sorry.  He  has  his  uses,  but  you've 
got  to  get  rid  of  him.' 

'I?' 

*  Yes,  my  little  beauty — you.    We  don''t  want  murder.' 
'  Are  you  afraid  of  him  ?'  she  asked,  with  a  lift  of  her 

chin. 

*  Jolly  well  afraid  of  him  !  You  don't  think  it  would 
matter.'  He  swayed  her  lightly  to  and  fro.  *  That 
mark  on  his  precious  face  was  put  there  because  of  you. 
You  had  got  into  my  blood  even  then,  and  into  his, 
though  my  young  cock-of-the-walk  didn't  know  it. 
Now  it  wouldn't  stop  at — marks.  I'll  not  have  Paul 
hanging  round,  sulky,  after  we're  married.  He  won't 
go  for  me.     It's  your  business.' 

*  To  tell  him  I  am  going  to  marry  you  ?' 

*  You  can  play  the  innocent,  Irene  !  Tell  him  you're 
going  to  marry  me  I  You'd  better  not.  He  might  stick 
a  hay -fork  into  you.  You  keep  quiet  about  our 
marriage.  I'll  tackle  Jane.  Tell  Paul  what  you  like. 
You  don't  need  my  coaching.  .  .  .' 

He  was  studying  her  face  as  he  spoke,  wondering  if 
she  would  even  pretend  to  indignation,  noting  her 
beauty,  feeling  his  pulses  quicken  at  it  not  a  whit  the 
less  that  she  did  not. 

*  I'm  to  ask  him  to  go  for  my  sake  ?'  Her  lovely 
eyes  were  languorous  under  the  heavy  lids,  perfectly 
serene. 

*  Exactly.     Over  in  Australia,  or  some  such  place, 
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he'll  forget  you  fast  enough.  I  don't  want  to  kill  him. 
It  would  be  a  pity  he  should  kill  me,  eh,  wouldn't  it  ?' 
He  gave  a  glance  towards  the  house-front,  and  put  his 
arm  round  her.  *  You  don't  want  me  killed  just  yet, 
do  you  ?  Not  just  yet  ?  What  shall  I  bring  you  from 
Petsham  ?' 

Irene  smiled,  as  she  always  would  at  personalities,  at 
petting,  let  what  would  have  been  said  before  it. 

*  Well,  if  you're  talking  of  buying  Miss  Estorel  a 
mount  .  .  .'  she  pouted. 

*  Leave  Miss  Estorel  alone  !  It  was  the  excitement 
of  knowing  you  were  coming.  You  little  witch  !  Look 
here,  I  shall  lose  all  the  best  men.  ...  I  must  be  off. 
Give  me  a  kiss.' 

'  No,  Cousin  John,  no  .  .  .' 

*  Nonsense  1'  She  yielded  as  she  would  always  yield. 
*  Come  with  me  to  the  mounting-block,'  he  whispered 
loath  to  lose  the  contact  of  her. 

*  I  can't — no,  I  can't.  Scarside  will  be  there.  Do 
go,  John.'  Even  as  she  spoke  she  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck;  he  uttered  a  quick,  caressing  sound  and 
strained  her  an  instant  to  him.  The  next,  without 
looking  back,  he  clanged  the  gate  open,  and  strode 
down  the  road. 

Irene  went  very  slowly  back  to  the  lavender-room. 
She  had  had  no  breakfast.  She  wanted  some.  The 
table  was  partially  cleared.  Daphne,  her  back  to  it, 
seated  at  an  escritoire,  bent  over  some  accounts.  Irene, 
unheeding  her,  touched  the  bell,  and  Sophy  brought  in 
fresh  coffee,  hot  scones,  a  fillet  of  plaice,  cool  straw- 
berries and  cream.  A  meal  at  Ferriby  was  a  matter, 
winter  or  summer,  and  Irene  had  no  notion  of  support- 
ing beauty  on  a  wafer.  But  as  little  eating  as  sleeping 
could  she  do  aught  amiss.     She  had  beauty. 
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Suddenly  Daphne  looked  round,  and  Irene  at  that 
instant  looking  towards  her,  their  eyes  met. 

*  Well,'  said  Irene,  her  tone  as  near  to  insolence  as 
she  dared  make  it.     Daphne  always  held  her  in  check. 

*  I   was   thinking '     Not   to   Irene  Garth  would 

Daphne  betray  how  she  had  had  to  nerve  herself 
during  the  minutes  of  the  other's  luxurious  repast  to 
this  calm  tone  of  the  disinterested  onlooker.  *  Is  it 
not  a  pity,'  she  began  again,  '  to  let  things  come  to 
extremes  between  your  cousins  ?' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'     Irene's  favourite  expression. 

*  There  might  be  bloodshed.'  It  was  superfluous  to 
explain  more  nearly. 

'  Can  I  help  it  ?' 
'  Do  you  want  it  ?' 

*  Absurd.     I  don't  believe  in  it.' 

Daphne  rose.  '  Then  you  never  notice  now  the 
mark  on  your  Cousin  Paul's  face  ?'  She  spoke  lightly 
— a  horrible  tightening  round  the  heart  told  her,  alone, 
the  effort  of  it — and  went  from  the  room  with  the 
careless  bearing  of  one  who  has  discharged  an  indifferent 
duty. 

Irene  went  on  eating  strawberries.  .  .  .  But  Daphne, 
calculating  on  an  effect,  had  achieved  it.  Irene  had 
thought  last  night,  seeing  Paul  and  Daphne  together 
in  the  east  porch,  that  possibly  Daphne  cared  for  Paul; 
then  she  had  been  thrown  off  the  scent  and  annoyed, 
on  entering  the  room  later,  to  hear  Daphne  laugh — 
rare  thing — and  find  she  was  alone  with  Robert 
Gisberne ;  and  now  she  spoke  of  the  Ferriby  affairs 
with  seemingly  genuine  indifference.  Irene  was  again 
at  sea  about  her,  and  Daphne's  cool  hint  had  the  more 
effect.  Ferriby  desired  Paul  out  of  the  way — sheer 
masculine  dislike.    Jane  Skidfell  desired  it  because  of 
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enmity  to  her,  Irene,  and  dislike  of  quarrels  in  the 
house  she  served ;  therefore  their  talk  of  bloodshed  was 
prejudice,  and  weighed  for  nothing  against  Irene's 
whims.  Daphne's  disdainful  warning  had  force,  be- 
cause of  its  disdain.  Bloodshed,  bloodshed !  The  mark 
upon  Paul's  face.  .  .  .  With  a  sudden  start  Irene  remem- 
bered the  paper  he  had  written  over  with  his  blood. 
She  had  it  still,  bestowed  carefully  among  her  trophies. 
It  had  been  shown  and  laughed  over  here  and  there, 
among  girls  at  school.  .  .  .  That  paper — Irene  put  down 
a  strawberry  unfinished,  and  leant  back  to  shudder.  It 
was  a  recall  of  her  disgust  at  sight — six  years  ago — of 
that  dark,  oozing  line  down  Paul's  cheek,  dripping  in 
full,  dragging  globes  on  to  his  collar.  For  a  breath  the 
sunny  room  danced,  black  and  flecked,  before  her  eyes ; 
she  also  foresaw  disaster,  felt  it  touch  her.  Yes,  Paul 
had  better  go.  .  .  .  Then  she  steadied  herself,  the  roses 
came  back  into  shape  and  colour.  She  saw  the  big 
strawberry  on  her  plate,  white  and  red,  showing  the 
marks  of  her  pretty  teeth.  She  finished  it,  and  dipped 
her  finger-tips  in  the  china  bowl.     Paul  should  not  go. 


VI 

CHARACTERISTICALLY,  Irene  did  not  press 
Cousin  John  to  announce  an  engagement  be- 
tween them.  It  equally  suited  Devil  Ferrib}^  to  behave 
to  her  as  he  had  aWays  done,  in  and  v^ith  a  manner 
that  obviously  expressed  her  attraction  for  him,  yet 
could  always  cloak  itself  behind  their  relationship.  He 
would  marry  Irene,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  inviting 
chaff  or  congratulations,  and  he  preferred  his  caresses 
stolen. 

Jane  Skidfell  was  told.  She  received  the  news  in  a 
grim  silence. 

*  I  suppose  you  won't  set  yourself  against  it  ?  My 
wife  will  be — my  wife,'  said  Ferriby.  *  You  won't  let  it 
make  any  difference  ?' 

*  You're  the  master's  son,'  answered  the  old  woman. 

*  Aye,  but  you  were  in  the  master's  confidence,' 
returned  Ferriby  with  meaning.  *  I  understand  all 
that,  though  I  may  not  all  the  confidence.  Any 
marriage  of  mine  has  got  to  consider  you.' 

Jane  Skidfell  raised  her  keen,  if  withered,  eyes,  dimmed 
at  this  moment. 

There  was  no  good  in  Devil  Ferriby,  his  heart  hard 
as  the  nether  millstone  to  God  and  judgment.  There 
were  wenches  who  cursed  him,  there  were  widows  and 
fatherless  who  called  him  an  oppressor.  The  traditions 
of  an  ancient  race  were  nothing  to  him ;  he  scoffed  at 
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his  inheritance.  But  the  old  servant,  gazing  into  the 
dark  face,  saw  only  *t'  master  and  t'  master's  son.' 
She  stretched  out  her  toil-worn,  finely-shaped  hand 
with  an  almost  maternal  gesture  of  entreaty — not  to 
him,  to  some  Power  who  might  ward  off  evil,  who 
might  forbear  judgment ;  and  Ferriby,  so  accustomed 
to  it  that  he  never  saw  it,  perceived  somehow  all  at 
once  that  thin  gold  ring  upon  the  bent  marriage  finger. 
It  gave  him  a  momentary,  strange  sensation. 

*  Irene  will  behave  herself  when  she's  married  to  me,' 
he  said,  and  his  tone  conveyed  deference  and  a  touch 
of  the  affection  of  life-long  use. 

*  Oh,  go  thy  ways,'  answered  Jane.  *  I  shall  say 
naught.' 

She  did  not  believe  this  marriage  would  take  place. 
No  hint  of  its  fulfilment  came  to  her  in  her  long 
abstractions — no  hint  of  any  marriage,  only  continual, 
vague  warning  of  disaster. 

*  And  what  of  Paul  ?'  she  asked,  as  John  turned  away. 

*  Irene  will  manage  him.'  Ferriby  laughed  with 
perfect  appreciation  of  Irene's  capabilities.  *  He's 
keeping  himself  to  himself  these  days ;  scents  something 
out,  perhaps.  I'm  asking  Gisberne  if  he  can  suggest 
something  in  America  that  he  could  put  into  the  fellow's 
head.' 

*  Is  that  t'  wench's  notion — Irene  Garth's  ?' 
Ferriby  took  the  grim  scorn  in  Jane's  tone  with  utter 

unconcern.  He  rated  Irene  pretty  much  at  her  actual 
value — for  him  at  any  rate.  He  asked  for  no  fine 
qualities  in  women,  for  all  he  might  scoff  at  the  absence 
of  them.  Moral  disparagement,  up  to  a  point,  rather 
whetted  his  passion. 

*  We're  acting  on  your  advice,'  he  said.  *  Biblical, 
isn't  it  ?     Doing  evil  that  good  may  come ;  deceiving 
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that  precious  lout  to  save  him  from  doing  for  me  or — it 
might  be  that  I  did  for  him.  Either  way  unpleasant, 
and  just  a  nice  finish,  eh,  to  the  Ferriby  record  ?' 

The  scoff  fell  unheeded ;  even  the  announcement  that 
John  Ferriby  would  marry  his  cousin  sharply,  even 
before  the  corn  was  carried,  passed  Jane  Skidfell  by, 
arousing  little  attention. 

She  did  not  believe  it ;  it  would  not  overtake  disaster : 
disaster  would  be  here  first.  Bloodshed,  bloodshed! 
The  old  house  seemed  to  whisper  the  word ;  it  fell  like 
a  red  shadow  over  the  page  of  the  Bible  as  she  read, 
and  yet  Jane  Skidfell  took  no  more  initiative  than  her 
once-or-twice  speech  with  Ferriby. 

By  some  infatuation  she  would  do  no  more.  It 
seemed  decreed  that  she  should  point  to  Irene  Garth, 
then  silently  stand  aside  and  let  the  event  rest  with  her. 
***** 

Subsequent  to  the  invitation  that  had  given  Robert 
Gisberne  the  freedom  of  a  friend  at  Ferriby,  Paul  had 
kept  closely  to  himself 

Daphne  had  a  sense  of  joy  restored  to  her  by  his 
non-appearance  that  evening  even  after  Irene's  bidding ; 
she  debated  whether,  urged  by  her  words,  he  was 
making  up  his  mind  to  leave  Ferriby  and  Irene,  or 
whether  he  brooded  some  definite  claim  of  passion. 

Paul  had  gone  his  way  all  the  years,  taking  his  meals 
apart  and  finding  his  own  solacement  on  Sabbaths  and 
holidays.  How  he  contrived  to  meet  and  talk  with 
Irene  privately  she  knew  better  than  he  ;  his  intercourse 
with  Daphne  had  ever  been  indefinable  and  subtle. 
Now,  however,  Irene  could  not  come  across  him  ;  he 
had  altered  ways  and  habits.  Daphne,  watching  for 
him,  knew  when  he  sat  in  solitary  fashion  over  his 
meals,  brooding,  slouching ;  but  then  she  did  not  care 
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to  intrude.     For  the  rest,  the  fields  knew  him,  not  the 
house.     Daphne  never  entered  his  room. 

And  this  fell  at  the  middle  of  July.  'Well  be 
married  before  the  end  of  August,'  said  Ferriby  to 
Irene.  '  Say  the  twentieth  :  that  gives  you  five  weeks. 
I  shall  chance  the  corn.  Not  much  about  this  year ; 
and,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  don't  make  flummery.  Get 
what  you  want  afterwards.  I'll  take  you  to  London. 
We  might  go  on  to  Paris;  I've  never  seen  it.  .  .  . 
Five  weeks  is  a  long  time  to  wait,  eh  ?' 

*  Five  weeks  is  no  time  at  all  in  which  to  get  rid  of 
Paul,'  said  Irene.  Ferriby  had  an  arm  about  her 
shoulder ;  over  the  other  was  slung  the  bridle  of  his 
horse,  that  followed  sedately  with  light,  curvetting 
movements,  throwing  round  the  lovers'  meeting  the  air 
of  grace  and  romance  that  goes  with  the  equestrian. 
It  was  early  morning.  Ahead  of  them  along  the  road 
were  Droitlet  and  the  sea.  John  was  bound  thither, 
and  lately  it  had  become  Irene's  custom  to  rise  early 
and  stroll  with  her  cousin  and  lover  on  the  way  his 
day's  ride  took  him.  The  voluptuary  in  her  liked  the 
freshness  of  it :  John's  immaculate  linen,  the  morning's 
opened  flower  in  his  coat,  the  touch  of  him,  cool, 
clean-shaven,  the  steadiness  of  his  manner.  At  night 
his  manner  was  not  always  steady,  his  cheek  not  cool, 
his  love-making  rough.  They  were  upon  a  lonely  bit 
of  road,  the  dew  not  yet  dry  upon  the  grass. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  the  young  fool  now  ?'  said 
Ferriby.     *  Do  you  think  he  knows  what's  up  ?' 

*  I  don't  think  he'll  go,'  said  Irene. 

*  The  deuce,  won't  he  ?  Not  go  !  We'll  see  about 
that.     You  haven't  put  it  to  him  yet  ?' 

*  No.  How  could  I  ?  I  never  see  him.  It  seems  to 
me  I'm  always  with  you.  Cousin  John.'     She  lifted  her 
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flower-like  eyes,  but  drooped  them  again  instantly  on 
encountering  his  look. 

*  Not  quite  always,'  he  said.  He  stopped.  *  Keep 
still,  you  brute,'  he  said  to  his  horse.  *  Stand  off,  will 
you  !'  He  drew  Irene  to  him.  *  Divinely  tall,'  he  had 
to  stoop  his  head  a  very  little  way  to  meet  her  eyes. 
They  kissed.  *  I  say,  we're  getting  pretty  fond  of  one 
another,  eh  ?' 

She  leant  against  him,  and  he  said  something  too 
low  for  even  the  soft  summer  air  to  mischief  with.  *  I 
don't  believe  you  used  to  be  quite  sure  you  liked  me,' 
he  resumed.  She  held  him  silently.  *  Get  rid  of  that 
young  fool,'  he  went  on.  *  I  opened  the  ball  with  Gis- 
berne  the  other  day  about  prospects  in  America,  but 
the  fellow's  so  sparing  of  his  words.  You  tackle  him. 
Look  here,  with  you  between  us  it's  not  safe,  and  that's 
flat.' 

*  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  wouldn't  mind,'  suggested 
Irene  meaninglessly,  tentatively. 

'  Mind  what  ?  My  marrying  you  ?'  Ferriby  laughed. 
*  About  as  much  as  I  should  mind  it  in  him,  and  that's 

to  the  extent  of  knocking  the  life  out  of  him.     D d 

whelp !  I've  always  hated  him.'  Her  face  was  rest- 
ing against  his.  He  turned  his  head  and  kissed  her 
throat. 

*  You  speak  to  Gisberne,'  he  said,  preparing  to 
mount,  '  and  bribe  that  confounded  interloper  with  a 
millionaire's  business  somewhere  Chicago  way.  .  .  . 
Steady  now — steady.' 

Horse  and  man  showed  each  other  off.  The  crea- 
ture, with  softly  flashing  eye  and  dancing  feet,  seemed 
in  its  own  beauty  to  resent  Irene's  presence,  and  yet,  in 
its  nature,  to  completely  understand  it,  and,  unlike 
man's  comprehension,  with  no  judgment  mingled. 
7—2 
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Ferriby  swung  into  the  saddle,  stooped  almost  as 
instantly,  and  Irene,  tiptoeing,  received  his  lips  upon 
hers  in  an  instant's  swift,  maddening  intensity. 

Then  the  horse  sprang  forward,  prancing,  curving, 
and  Ferriby  touched  him  into  a  hand-gallop  without  a 
backward  look. 

So  their  meetings  always  ended — on  the  throb  of 
quickened  desire  left  to  electrify  the  blood  through  the 
hours  of  separation. 

Irene  understood  Ferriby's  method,  though  the  pain 
of  her  first  comprehension  and  its  resentment  had  never 
returned  to  trouble  her  again.  There  was  neither  tender- 
ness nor  respect  between  her  and  Cousin  John,  no 
mutual  hopes  or  fears,  no  stretching  future  on  which  to 
build ;  but  Devil  Ferriby's  love-making  had  introduced 
an  element  into  the  days  Irene  could  not  forgo. 

How  far  the  man  was  making  himself  one  with  the 
passion  he  gave  and  took  Irene  would  not  let  herself 
consider.  She  was  going  to  marry  him,  without  love, 
romance,  or  self-deception.  The  *  afterwards  '  they 
would  have  to  face  as  they  faced  what  they  were  doing 
now. 

And  concerning  Paul,  he  whom,  she  claimed  to 
herself,  loved  her.  The  first  impulse  to  keep  him  had 
lost  strength  with  the  sense  of  maiden  loss  that 
prompted  it.  Her  momentary  idea  that  Daphne  was 
interested  had  left  her.  Paul  kept  away  from  her,  and 
seemed  not  to  care  to  observe  how  much  she  was  with 
Cousin  John.  Thus,  spurs  to  counteraction  lacking, 
Irene,  languid  with  *  stolen  caresses,'  half  made  up  her 
mind  to  act  straightforwardly,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  con- 
sidering the  double  deceit  she  had  been  contemplating — 
namely,  to  pretend  to  Cousin  John  she  was  asking  Paul 
to  go ;  to  pretend  to  Paul  she  cared  for  him  alone.    She 
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would  let  Paul  go,  persuade  him  to  it,  urge  it  upon  him 
as  for  her  sake. 

This  humour  reached,  Irene  became  more  anxious  to 
put  it  to  the  test  with  Paul  than  she  had  been  to  bid 
him  stay.  She  would  speak  to  him  this  evening  with- 
out fail.  She  strolled  on,  almost  burdened  with  the 
excitement  of  the  senses,  clothed  in  the  knowledge  of 
her  own  beauty  that  awoke  them  for  her.  The  upper 
air  was  full  of  the  sound  of  larks.  The  breeze  stirred 
the  pulses  like  a  draught  of  wine,  fragrant  and  rich  as 
the  honey  of  wild  flowers.  Irene  kept  her  thoughts  to 
the  present  hours,  and  sang  as  she  walked  along. 

A  bend  in  the  road  discovered  to  her  a  pony-carriage 
advancing  rapidly.  Beside  the  driver,  attired  in  a 
countrified  man-servant's  dress,  sat,  as  if  she  were 
fatigued  already,  even  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  a  lady — ■ 
Dora  Ibimay. 

The  Ibimays  had  been  tenants  of  Fulbec  Farm  for  a 
year.  Not  that  Theodore  Ibimay  farmed.  No  land 
for  farming  went  with  the  house,  though  the  name  of 
the  old  standing  abode.  In  an  isolated  belt  of  trees, 
swept  over  by  the  wind  from  the  sea,  Fulbec  hunched 
itself,  an  ugly  whitewashed  building  at  the  foot  of  a 
shoulder  of  moorland  sloping  down  a  mile  to  Droitlet 
beach.  And  in  the  sweep  between  was  a  creek,  showing 
for  a  space  unutterably,  unexpectedly,  like  an  inland 
meadow  stream.  Theodore  Ibimay  had  come  here  in 
the  hope  of  finding  air  to  suit  him.  He  had  tried  many 
climates — a  consumptive  with  a  fair  income,  patient, 
incredulous  of  death,  uninteresting.  He  seemed  to 
think  Fulbec  agreed  with  him,  and  Dora,  his  wife, 
strenuously  supported  this  view.  She  was  wearied 
beyond  words  of  wandering  ;  it  did  her  husband  no  good. 

The  Ibimays  were  of  the  few  on  visiting  terms  at 
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Ferriby  Grange.  Irene,  away  in  the  South  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  had  only  had  a  month  or  so  to  make 
Mrs.  Ibimay's  acquaintance.  She  had  been  introduced 
to  her  by  *  Cousin  John,'  and  at  the  moment  Irene  had 
received  an  impression.  Her  own  stress  of  feeling  and 
John's  change  from  petting  to  passion  kept  this  impres- 
sion in  the  background  and  blurred  it.  Irene  rather 
liked  Dora  Ibimay,  much  the  older,  older  than  Devil 
Ferriby — thirty-five,  no  doubt,  and  a  direct  contrast  to 
herself;  thin  to  fragility,  dark  to  sallowness,  with 
weary,  pleading  eyes,  and  a  wide,  full-lipped,  tragic 
mouth. 

Dora  Ibimay  was  always  cold.  She  had  lived  in 
India,  Ceylon,  the  Brazils,  dragged  about  aboard  and 
ashore  in  the  South  Seas.  On  this  English  summer 
morning  she  was  wrapped  in  a  fur. 

*  How  is  Mr.  Ibimay  ?'  said  Irene,  as  they  met  and 
shook  hands  over  the  splashboard. 

*  Oh,  he's  not  very  well.  I've  been  to  the  Grange  for 
cream  and  some  of  your  butter.  Mr.  Ferriby  is  very 
kind  about  it.     Theodore  will  touch  no  other.' 

*  To  the  Grange  !     How  did  I  miss  you  ?' 

*  I  never  thought  of  asking  for  you,'  said  Dora. 
*  That  you  should  be  up  so  betimes  !' 

*  Yes,  I  walked  some  of  the  way  with  Cousin  John. 
He  has  gone  to  Droitlet.     You  are  sure  to  see  him.' 

Irene  was  not  altogether  sorry  to  feel  the  involuntary 
colour  rise  as  she  spoke.  She  had  neither  intention 
nor  desire  to  speak  of  her  engagement.  She  found  no 
derogation  in  its  furtiveness,  but  she  had  no  objection 
to  allow  this  woman  to  note  in  her  cheeks  a  flush  at 
Ferriby's  name  and  draw  conclusions. 

*  He  may  call,'  said  Dora.  '  He  generally  does.  Are 
you  going  away  this  summer  ?' 
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Irene  laughed  consciously.  *  I  don't  know.  I'm 
lazy-minded,  I  think.  I  enjoy  the  moment.  I  can't 
understand  what  it  can  be  to  make  plans.' 

Mrs.  Ibimay  glanced  at  her  sharply ;  then,  with  a 
little  shuddering  movement,  declared  she  must  not  stop, 
but  must  get  home  quickly. 

Irene  stood  idly  aside  and  watched  the  pony-cart  out  of 
sight.  Mrs.  Ibimay  did  not  look  back.  *  I  wonder  if 
her  husband's  illness  wearies  her,  if  she  ever  wishes  it 
was  over,'  thought  Irene.  *  Did  Dora  care  for  her 
husband  ?'  she  thought.  *  Did  she  care  for  Cousin 
John  ?'  came  an  instant  sequence  like  a  flash.  *  Did 
she  ?  Yes,  no,  yes,  no  .  .  .  did  she  ?'  She  had  made 
a  distinction  in  her  own  mind  between  Cousin  John 
and  Cousin  Paul.  Paul  loved  her,  she  had  said. 
But,  after  all,  was  there  any  difference  in  men,  or  in 
women,  or  in  love  ?  Her  reflections  rebounded  to  her 
contemplated  interview  with  the  one  she  had  decided 
*  loved  her,'  and  she  grew  eager  for  it. 

Returning  to  the  Grange  by  the  east  porch — not 
blocked  up  yet — Irene  found  by  the  little  carriage  clock 
set  on  her  bookshelf  that  it  was  barely  ten.  She  called 
Sophy,  and  asked  if  the  breakfast  had  been  cleared  away. 

*  Yes,  Miss  'Rene.  Miss  Daphne  wanted  the  table; 
but  I've  kep'  some  'ot,  miss.     I'll  bring  it  in  a  jiffy.' 

Irene  smiled  indulgently.  Quick  in  everything  per- 
sonal, she  noticed  in  Sophy  a  growing  adoration,  and 
(weaving  the  web  of  destiny  unwittingly)  encouraged  it. 

*  It's  against  orders,  Sophy,'  she  said.     '  Dare  we  ?' 

'  I'd  dare  a  lot  for  you,  Miss  'Rene  ' — the  girl  spoke 
almost  with  passion — *  an'  I'm  not  the  only  one, 
neither.  Oh,  an',  miss,  Mrs.  Ibimay  was  here.  I  told 
her  you  an'  Mr.  John  had  gone  together.  She's  a 
queer  sort,  ain't  she,  miss  ?' 
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Irene  neither  reproved  nor  resented  the  freedom  oi 
speech,  never  by  any  chance  shown  before  Daphne 
Estorel. 

She  wrote  a  few  lines,  enclosed  and  addressed  them 
to  Paul,  and  bade  Sophy,  with  hint  of  a  lace  blouse 
that  might  be  hers,  undertake  faithfully  to  see  that 
Mr.  Paul  had  the  message,  either  carried  to  him  in  the 
rick-field  or  handed  to  him  should  he  come  in  to  a 
meal. 

In  the  note  she  asked  him  to  meet  her  that  evening 
in  the  old  harness-room  beyond  the  big  barn,  where 
they  had  trysted  often  in  the  days  Jane  Skidfell  had 
tyrannized  over — the  days  before  the  mark  was  on 
Paul's  face,  the  first  days  of  their  coming  to  Ferriby, 
boy  and  girl. 


VII 

*  ]\  /r^Y  I  come  in  ?'  said  Gisberne's  voice.  It  was 
iVJL  winning  to  late  afternoon.  The  heat  had 
been  by  many  degress  less  than  for  days  past.  Wisps 
of  white  mares'  tails,  looking  as  if  they  would  merely 
shroud  a  woman's  face,  drawn  across  the  blue,  were 
enough  to  make  it  a  hard  background,  and  obscure  the 
sunshine,  and  a  little  wind  blew  in  baby  gusts.  Yet 
Irene  lay  back  languidly,  as  if  exhausted,  in  her  chair 
upon  the  dais.  The  piano  was  shut — no  books  about 
her,  or  needlework,  at  which,  strangely,  perhaps,  she 
excelled,  rivalling,  when  she  chose.  Daphne  Estorel. 
Gisberne  had  arrived  unseen.  He  knocked  on  the 
inner  door  that  stood  ajar,  the  burnished  latch  down. 
Irene  did  not  move. 

*  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Gisberne  ?' 

He  entered,  other  answer  superfluous.  After  Devil 
Ferriby  and  Paul,  Gisberne  appeared  slight,  though  in 
reality  not  of  mean  build,  lithe  and  muscular.  He 
came  forward  smiling,  pleasant,  detached,  hat  in  hand, 
and  sat  down  in  silence.  Irene  studied  him  a  moment. 
Every  impression  connected  with  that  first  little  scene 
with  Ferriby  had  been  blurred  by  little  scenes  with 
him  subsequent.  She  no  longer,  recalling  them, 
slipped  Gisberne  into  Ferriby's  place.  His  attraction 
for  her  assumed  the  nature  of  a  watchfulness  of  him. 
No  more  than  Ferriby  was  she  fanciful  about  him,  but 
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her  feminine  mind  worked  at  him  unconsciously  as  the 
fingers  of  someone  busy  talking  will  fumble  at  a  knot. 
It  was  remarkable  he  should  be  so  pleasant  and  so — 
nothing  else.     He  hid  something. 

*  Have  you  had  tea  ?'  she  asked. 

*  Thank  you,  Miss  Garth.  I  take  tea  if  it's  there.  I 
wouldn't  have  anyone  get  it  for  me.' 

Irene  did  not  add  to  what  had  been  a  mere  form  of 
greeting. 

*  You  don't  seem  bright,'  said  Gisberne. 

'  I  am  tired.'     (He  smiled.)     *  You  don't  know  the 
feeling,  I  suppose  ?'  she  added. 
'No.' 

*  I've  been  thinking.'  (His  glance  met  hers  pleasantly, 
silently.)  *  Are  you  going  to  say  you  don't  know  what 
that  is,  Mr.  Gisberne  ?' 

*  I  wasn't  going  to  say  so.' 

*  But  you  never  think.' 

*  I  wouldn't  like  to  make  an  assertion.     What  is  it  ?' 

*  Thinking  ?' 
'  Yes ' 

*  Oh,  you're  teasing.  .  .  .  Have  you  seen  Cousin 
John  to-day  ?' 

'  I  called  this  afternoon  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ibimay.  I 
found  Ferriby  there ;  I  left  him  there.' 

Irene  moved  a  little.  It  did  not  disturb  her  that 
John  should  visit  the  Ibimays.  It  affected  her  to 
restlessness  to  see  someone  in  her  presence  and  seem- 
ingly so  unaffected  by  it.  The  other  evening  Gisberne 
had  bent  his  eyes  upon  her  much  as  men  always  did — 
or  so  she  imagined.     Not  so  to-day. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  about  my  cousins,'  she  said, 
sitting  forward  and  taking  her  chin  in  her  palm.  *  You 
know  my  cousin  Paul.    Don't  you  think  he  would  do  well 
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in  America  ?  Couldn't  you  help  him  to  a  start  there  ? 
Mr.  Ferriby  has  already  mentioned  it  to  you,  hasn't  he?' 

*  He  has — yes.'  Gisberne  gave  her  a  good-tempered 
glance. 

*  We  Ferribys  seem  to  have  no  friends  anywhere,' 
said  Irene  ;  *  only  just  ourselves,  and  the  Grange,  and 
a  mile  or  two  round.  And  it's  too  small — too  small. 
Mr.  Gisberne,  do  help  me  to  get  Paul  away !  You 
must  know  crowds  of  people.  I  am  afraid — yes, 
afraid  !  There  will  be  trouble  if  he  stays  here.'  She 
rose  with  a  charming  gesture  of  agitation.  *  Oh,  you 
must  have  seen  it  for  yourself.  I  can't  bear  that  there 
should  be  any  trouble  about  me.'  It  was  a  chance  for 
a  little  theatrical  effect.  It  came  so  naturally  to  Irene 
she  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  using  it. 

*  I'll  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Paul,'  said  Gisberne 
pleasantly,  but  with  no  more  than  that  for  show  of 
sympathy.     '  I  might  put  something  in  his  way.' 

*  Oh,  but  please,'  she  cried,  *  don't  say  a  word  to 
Paul — at  any  rate,  not  yet.  That  would  spoil  every- 
thing. It  must  come  from  me.  Mr.  Gisberne,  you 
surely  have  noticed.  Don't  you  remember  the  evening 
you  came  here  to  tea — the  two  of  them,  when  we  rode 
up.  .  .  .     You've  noticed  the  scar  on  Paul's  face  ?' 

Gisberne  nodded. 

*  That's  the  mark  of  John's  whip,  when  we  first  came 
here,  years  ago,  Paul  and  I.  I  was  between  them ;  I 
am  between  them  now.  I  can't  bear  to  see  Paul  in 
the  position  he  is  in  here.     It  is  for  my  sake.     And 

Cousin  John '     She  broke  off.     *  They  are  both  my 

cousins.  I  am  fond  of  them.  It  would  kill  me  if 
anything  happened.  I  am  going  to  try  and  persuade 
Paul  to  go  away.  But  where  ?  What  is  he  to  do  ? 
Oh,  if  you  can,  help  me  ?' 
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She  turned  to  him,  the  tears  in  her  lovely  eyes,  her 
bewitching  mouth  trembling,  her  attitude  most  naturally 
and  charmingly  that  of  being  forced  into  this — carried 
out  of  herself. 

Gisberne  seemed  to  consider  a  moment  or  two, 
fingering  his  panama.  Irene  remaining  standing,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  rose. 

*  You  ought  not  to  be  here,'  he  said. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  She  had  brought  him  to  the 
personal  note  as  she  had  meant,  and  more  directly  than 
she  had  expected.     Her  tone  changed. 

*  I've  travelled  up  and  down  the  States,'  said  Gisberne, 
keeping  his  eyes  on  her,  *  and  a  little  bit  in  Europe. 
I  never  met  anyone  with  more  than  your  looks.  Miss 
Garth.' 

*  Oh,  please,'  she  assumed  a  nervous  laugh. 

*  It  is  so.  There  is  a  world  out  yonder.  You  stay 
here.' 

'  Mr.  Gisberne,'  she  protested,  *  I  am  just  back  from 
school.' 

The  glance  of  his  ordinary  hazel  eyes  went  through 
her  little  subterfuges  with  their  pleasant  good-tempered 
look.  Irene  perceived,  it  flashed  through  her  in  the 
way  of  such  communications,  that  she  had  his  attention 
— yes,  the  note  was  certainly  personal — but  she  had  not 
his  interest  or  his  belief.     She  was  piqued. 

*  You  don't  understand  me,'  she  said,  turning  away. 
'  I  am  sorry  I  spoke.' 

*  You  needn't  be.  Say  anything  you  like  to  me,  any 
time.' 

Ah,  here  again  in  him  was  the  touch  she  had  felt  and 
responded  to  that  night  she  had  sped  back  in  the  light 
excitement  of  it  to  find — and  yield — to  Cousin  John. 
She  looked  round  at  him  swiftly. 
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No  thinking  beings  refuse  to  believe  in  sensations 
that  have  as  little  connection  with  feeling  as  with  the 
desire  to  put  them  into  words ;  no  one  reading  this 
story  will  refuse  to  credit  that  Gisberne  and  Irene,  look- 
ing at  one  another,  foreboded  suddenly  the  end  of  it. 
As  the  sensation  came,  so  it  went.  *  Say  anything  you 
like  to  me,  any  time.'  These  were  the  words  that  had 
struck  out  the  electric  flash  that  touched  like  lightning 
the  distance  waiting  for  them,  like  lightning  was  gone. 

Irene  turned  away,  her  vanity  half  persuaded  Gisberne 
was  more  interested  than  his  manner  showed.  He 
himself  was  unconscious  of  expressing  more  than  a 
temper  that  nothing  could  disturb  or  shock. 

*  I'll  consider  what  you've  told  me.  Miss  Garth,'  he 
said.  *  I've  no  doubt  I  can  give  you  a  letter  to  one  or 
two  in  the  States  if  you  tell  me  your  cousin  means  to 
go.  Now,'  he  made  a  motion  towards  the  piano,  *  will 
you  play  awhile  ?' 

She  shook  her  head.     *  Play  to  me.' 
He  shook  his  head  and   produced  a  cigarette-case. 
*  May  I  smoke  ?' 

*  Yes,  and  so  will  I.'  He  handed  the  case  with  his 
pleasant  air  and  unmoved  face.  As  the  light  wreaths 
of  smoke  rose  between  them,  Gisberne  fell  into  his 
usual  silence,  and  Irene  did  not  try  to  break  it.  He 
smoked  sitting  forward,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees. 
Irene  lay  far  back  and  sent  the  wreaths  slowly  and 
languidly  before  her,  her  hand  moving  in  indolence 
in  keeping  with  her  relaxed  form.  They  would  have 
appeared  to  an  onlooker  in  the  unreserve  of  intimacy, 
but  since  Gisberne  did  not  think  at  all,  it  could  not 
be  now  of  her.  And  she  was  not  thinking  of  Gisberne. 
There  was  Paul  to  be  met  within  the  hour.  Thought 
of  his  passion  had  lain  on  Irene's  heart  a  couple  of 
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summers  as  lightly  as  a  rose-leaf;  it  weighed  on  her 
anticipations  now,  slightly  burdensome.  She  found 
herself  listening  for  the  sound  of  hoofs ;  like  a  child 
hungry  for  its  mother,  she  began  to  turn  to  Cousin 
John's  return.  .  .  .  But  he  would  not  be  back  for 
hours  yet ;  it  would  be  night,  moonlight,  her  interview 
with  Paul  over,  before  she  would  be  in  his  arms  again. 

The  sunshine  faded  completely  from  the  light,  with 
drowsy  chirp  of  bird  and  sudden  perfume  from  evening 
flowers. 

*  We  are  having  supper  early,'^  said  Irene,  rousing 
herself.  *  Cousin  John  won't  be  home  till  late.  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  me  to-day ;  I  was  in  the 
sea  too  long  yesterday,  I  think.  I  am  going  to  ask 
Miss  Estorel  to  make  some  coffee.  Come  with  me ; 
she  can't  say  "  no  "  before  you.' 

Gisberne  made  no  comment.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  to  remain  to  the  evening  meal  as  tacitly  as  it 
was  given.  He  followed  Irene,  pleasant,  self-contained. 
The  girl  moved  along  before  him,  breathing  sex  and 
beauty,  palpitating  with  life.  Gisberne,  aware  of  it, 
was  quite  unmoved.  .  .  . 

Once,  years  ago,  he  had  sat  on  the  stoop  of  a  saloon 
shanty  outside  a  mining  camp  and  read  between  a  flare 
of  gas  and  the  moonlight  out  of  a  tatterdemalion  book 
— read  of  a  woman  with  pale  gold  hair.  His  pockets 
were  empty  at  the  time.  Inside  the  shutter,  men  were 
gambling  and  staking  money — golden.  Gold  in  the 
gas-flare  ;  money;  gold  out  here  in  the  tattered  romance 
in  a  page  lit  by  the  moon ;  a  woman's  hair ;  he  with 
pockets  empty.  Here  was  the  connecting  link  that  had 
brought  the  scene  back  as  Gisberne  followed  to  the 
lavender-room.  His  pockets  were  empty ;  he  must  get 
Ferriby  or  someone  to  the  cards.  He  saw  gold  on  a 
table  1     Daphne  Estorel  had  golden  hair. 


VIII 

"npHERE  is  a  world  out  yonder.'  Little  can  we 
X  judge,  when  conversing  with  one  another,  which 
of  our  words  will  stick,  or  what  phrase  make  the  impres- 
sion. *  There  is  a  world  out  yonder.'  Gisberne  had  used 
the  words  in  their  talk  just  now,  and  over  and  over 
Irene  said  them  as  she  went  that  evening  to  her  tryst 
with  Paul.  *  There  is  a  world  out  yonder.'  She  felt  no 
desire  towards  it.  Dora  Ibimay,  who  knew  it,  spoke 
with  no  affection  of  it.  Contrasting  it  with  the  lot  of 
most  of  her  mates  at  school,  Irene  knew  hers,  spite  of 
early  threatenings,  to  be  fortunately  cast.  Like  Circe 
with  an  island  for  her  kingdom  and  the  turning  of  ship- 
wrecked sailors  into  brutes  for  her  sport,  Irene  was 
content  with  Ferriby  Grange  and  to  play  with  the 
passions  of  the  men  it  found  for  her.  She,  with  her 
great  beauty,  was  of  the  god-endowed,  and  sense  of  it 
sufficed. 

Gisborne's  words  had  little  meaning,  but  she  went 
over  them  again  and  again :  *  There  is  a  world  out 
yonder.'     It  became  a  refrain,  ominous,  not  alluring. 

She  passed  through  the  rickyard,  deserted  and  hushed 
by  the  moonlight  into  strange  repose.  Tarpaulins, 
ladders,  and  farm-gear  assumed  that  remove  of  them- 
selves and  unfamiliarity  that  comes  at  once  to  objects 
of  daily  usage  when  man  has  gone  and  night  has  come. 
As  she  went  by  the  stables,  Scarside  came  out  of  a  door 
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swinging  an  unlit  lantern — not  the  Scarside  of  six  years 
ago :  the  son,  brawny,  and  bearded,  and  young. 

*  I  am  looking  for  Mr.  Paul,  Solomon,'  she  said. 

*  I  haven't  seen  un,  miss,  not  for  an  hour  past.' 

She  smiled.  *  It  did  not  matter.'  It  did  not,  indeed. 
Paul  would  come.     She  went  on  to  wait  for  him. 

Any  child  that  has  ever  known  such  a  place  as  the 
old  harness-room  at  Ferriby  has  a  heritage  of  remem- 
brances and  a  storehouse  of  associations  worth  all  the 
fairy-tales  in  the  world. 

Outside  its  great  door  was  a  slab  newly  sanded  every 
day ;  either  side  of  the  doorpost  was  a  rounded  stone, 
and  in  the  crevice  between  the  stones  and  the  wall  grew 
snapdragons — yellow  ones,  with  mouths  opening  to  be 
fed  at  a  pinch  of  the  finger.  Within  the  place  a 
raftered  roof  rose  into  such  black  secrets  as  the  cave  of 
Ali  Baba  never  knew.  Lower  down,  over  the  beams 
that  crossed  where  the  whitewash  stopped,  spiders 
weaved  and  old  bits  of  harness  hung,  telling  tales  of 
ghosts,  not  human,  and  more  fearful  far.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  like  nothing  in  ordinary  spaces,  a  wonderful 
smell  in  it,  a  warmth  and  cleanliness,  a  savour  of  the 
earth,  and  yet  not  the  earth  that  belongs  to  human 
beings — earth  of  gnomes  and  pixies,  of  talking  beasts. 
In  the  old  harness-room  was  sense  of  golden  afternoons, 
of  stolen  security  with  apples  in  the  pocket,  a  book 
under  the  eyes,  of  youth,  of  childhood,  and  the  long, 
long  hours  when  their  golden  sands  streamed  through 
hands  wide  open — wide,  wide  open  to  let  them  go  the 
faster.  On  the  floor  of  such  places  as  the  old  harness- 
room  some  of  the  grains  are  still  scattered,  and  one  | 
here  and  there  may  be  picked  up  and  held  a  perilous 
moment  of  exquisite  pain. 
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Against  one  wall  stood  stacks  of  beans,  onions, 
potatoes — not  for  eating — set  apart  for  some  wordless 
destiny,  for  which  faces  and  tufts  lilce  hair  and  eyes  and 
little  twisted  bodies  seemed  to  mark  them.  At  the  far 
end  hay  was  tossed  as  if  it  were  worth  nothing,  but  woe 
to  the  one  who  dragged  wisps  of  it  into  the  yard.  There 
were  horse -blankets  waiting  repair,  gardening  tools 
and  empty  flower-pots,  faggots  and  turf,  and,  high  up 
on  the  inaccessible  window-sill,  certain  round  and 
suggestive  dark  balls,  about  which  the  ghastly  legend 
ran  they  were  of  hair,  and  had  once  been  in  the  stomachs 
of  calves. 

As  Irene  pushed  the  door  open  she  glanced  up  and 
saw  them  there  still,  like  little  black  heads.  She 
remembered  how  she  had  screamed  when  she  first  was 
told  what  they  were — screamed  and  wept  in  fastidious 
disgust ;  and  Paul,  to  please  her,  had  mounted  to  re- 
move them,  and  been  caught  by  Scarside,  who  snatched 
the  ladder  away,  bore  it  off,  and  left  him  hanging  up 
there  by  his  finger-tips.  He  had  barked  his  leg  dread- 
fully as  he  scrambled  down,  declared  his  ankle  was 
broken,  and  jolly  well  upbraided  her  for  days  afterwards. 

Ah !  gradually  and  insensibly  those  upbraidings  had 
ceased ;  gradually,  insensibly  the  light  in  Paul's  eyes 
changed,  and  the  clear  brightness  of  his  face.  After 
that  day  in  the  buttery,  even  as  the  mark  of  Devil 
Ferriby's  whip-lash  died  away  into  a  scar,  so  did  Paul's 
boyhood  die  into  a  young  man's  passion,  scarring  his 
life  as  the  line  of  the  whip  did  his  face. 

The  holidays  came  when  he  refused  Irene's  kiss ;  his 
hands,  spread  with  work  and  roughened,  trembled  and 
avoided  her  touch.  She  had  coaxed  and  driven  him 
into  speech,  made  him  pretty  vows,  said  she  would 
marry  him  when  the  time  came,  and  (amazing  !)  he 
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had  sold  himself  into  slavery  for  her  sake,  and  was 
waiting,  and  believed  in  her.  Well,  she  would  persuade 
him  now  to  go,  and  let  it  all  end  happily. 

As  this  resolution  renewed  itself,  Irene  felt  a  glow  of 
self-commendation,  an  idea  that,  after  all,  she  mis- 
judged herself.  Cousin  John  would  be  the  one  she 
must  marry,  and  she  would  be  quite  content  with  him. 
The  harness-room  was  in  such  black  shadow,  the  moon- 
light so  ghostly  where  it  broke  through  the  door  and 
the  one  high  window,  that  Irene  would  not  go  in.  Her 
superstitious  fears  were  never  far.  It  was  so  still  she 
fancied  she  could  hear  the  tide  three  miles  away.  She 
walked  slowly  to  and  fro.  No  window  overlooked  the 
spot.  One  of  its  joys  in  the  past  was  its  seclusion,  a 
place  where  Jane  Skidfell  ceased  from  troubling,  and 
old  Scarside  left  them  in  peace. 

Not  long  was  it  before  Irene  heard  Paul's  tread. 
With  the  first  start  through  her  of  the  coming  footfall 
she  suddenly  felt  unequal  to  her  task.  Suppose  Paul 
turned  on  her.  *  Bloodshed,  Do  you  never  notice  the  mark 
on  Paul's  face  ?'  Suppose  Paul  thought  of  murder — 
yes,  but  in  connection  with  her  !  The  sensation — it 
did  not  amount  to  more — was  gone  as  Paul  rounded 
the  building  and,  seeing  her  before  him  in  the  moon- 
light, stopped  silently. 

*  Paul  I'  She  was  glad  to  see  him.  She  hated  to  be 
alone.  She  moved  quickly  towards  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  what  he  owned  in  the  way  of  complementary 
dressing — cheap  blue  serge  vest  and  jacket,  square-cut. 
His  gaiters  and  stout  boots  were  second  nature  to  him. 
His  neck  had  round  it  only  the  low  collar  of  a  flannel 
shirt,  grey,  a  black  tie  loosely  knotted  under  it.  He 
was  bareheaded.  A  fine  spaniel  came  at  his  heels  with  a 
soft  furtiveness,  very  far  from  sure  she  ought  to  be  there. 
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*Well,'  he  said,  *you  are  really  here.'  His  tone 
checked  the  girl.     She  scanned  his  unsmiling  face. 

'  Did  you  think  I  shouldn't  come  ?'  she  said.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  'I  have  been  wanting  to 
speak  to  you  for  days.  Fancy,  Paul,  my  having  to 
write  to  you  !     What  have  you  been  doing  ?' 

*  Keeping  out  of  your  way.' 

*  Why,  what  have  I  done  ?' 

Irene  was  well  equipped.  She  had  not  only  her 
beauty.  She  took  up  her  cues  instantly,  responsive  to 
every  phase  of  a  man's  prompting.  She  looked  at 
Paul  now  gravely,  with  an  unshaken  front,  no  hint  of 
coquetry.  He  stepped  away  from  her,  looked  away 
from  her,  and  leant  against  the  wall  beside  the  open 
door  of  the  harness-room. 

*  I've  had  enough  of  it,'  he  said,  in  his  sullen  way. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*You  may  marry  Devil  Ferriby  or  anybody  you 
please,'  said  Paul,  with  a  rough  laugh.  *  I  am  going 
away.' 

Irene  started.  Of  all  things  she  had  not  expected 
this.  She  had  come  to  ask  him  to  go  away.  She  had 
indifferently  resolved  he  might  as  well  go  as  not,  that 
one  cousin  was  enough.  She  had  not  allowed  for  this — 
to  lose  Paul  like  this.  She  was  taken  aback,  and 
showed  it. 

*  Is  this  something  Daphne  Estorel  has  put  into  your 
head  ?'  she  asked. 

'  Very  likely.' 

*  You  let  her  talk  to  you  about  me  ?' 

*  I  don't  talk  to  her  or  to  anyone  about  you  or  any- 
thing. But  she's  there,  I  don't  think  she  would  be  the 
sort  to  let  a  fellow  she  cared  for  drop  below  his  level 
and  make  of  him  a  convenience  and  a  butt ' 
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*  You're  unjust.  It's  your  own  silly  temper,'  she 
broke  in,  but  gently,  very  gently,  the  tone  of  her  reproof 
silky  as  a  caress.  *  Why,  don't  you  remember  that 
evening  when  we  saw  you  in  the  porch,  and  I  begged 
you  to  join  us  at  tea  and  assert  yourself,  take  your 
place ' 

*  Yes,  to  show  off  before  Gisberne  and  Daphne.  It 
was  that  settled  me.  I  had  some  idea  you  did  care  for 
me.  I  trusted  you,  but  it's  rot.  ...  I'm  a  fool,  and 
I've  broken  the  back  of  it.  I  am  the  son  of  a  gentleman, 
and  I've  been  through  a  public  school  among  gentle- 
men. No  woman  is  worth  this  sort  of  thing.  You're 
not.  I  am  going  to  take  myself  off  to  Canada,  and 
you'll  have  a  clear  field.  I'm  going  to-morrow  week, 
and  that's  why  I  came  to-night.  There'll  be  no  need 
of  any  further  bother  about  "  good-bye."  ' 

Irene  felt  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  the  whole 
Grange  had  vanished,  leaving  a  blank  through  which 
she  must  fall  headlong.  Paul  was  part  of  life,  of  every- 
thing, even  of  her  stolen  interviews  with  Devil  Ferriby. 
For  a  long  moment  she  could  only  look  at  him,  saying 
nothing. 

*  Good-bye  to  me,'  she  said  at  last.  *  You  can't 
really  be  meaning  that  ?'  Keenly  observing  him,  she 
saw  that  his  attitude  did  not  change.  He  still  leant 
against  the  wall  looking  away  from  her.  There  was 
no  movement  to  express  even  an  assumed  indifference 
and  ease.  He  held  himself  so  tensely  that  the  spaniel 
had  settled  to  snooze  at  his  side.  His  hands  were 
crossed  on  his  back  against  the  wall  behind  him. 

Wisdom  had  come  to  Irene  Garth  with  Devil  Ferriby's 
kiss.  She  had  boasted  to  herself  that  Paul  loved  her, 
and  this  was  the  way  love  showed  itself — in  sulks  and 
absences.     For  all  his  steadfast  worship  of  her,  Paul 
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was  still  a  boy.  Temptation  whispered  to  her.  He 
should  not  go.  She  could  not  lose  him.  Daphne 
Estorel's  saintly  influence  should  not  be  stronger  than 
her  touch. 

*  You've  startled  me  very  much,'  she  said,  and  her 
voice  was  broken.  *  Where  can  we  sit  down  ?  .  .  . 
Come  inside.     I'm  so  tired,  somehow,  to-day.' 

She  passed  in,  not  waiting  to  see  if  he  followed,  and 
seated  herself  on  one  of  the  stoutly-filled  sacks  facing 
the  door.  She  could  not  see  him  where  she  sat.  .  .  . 
Would  he  go  away — leave  her  ?  Was  this  a  resolution 
or  only  a  mood  ?  If  he  came  and  sat  beside  her  now 
he  would  not  go  from  Ferriby.  She  held  her  breath.  .  .  . 
Ah  !  he  was  coming.  The  spaniel  ran  in,  frisking,  and 
Irene  held  out  to  it  a  suddenly  friendly  hand.  Yes, 
Paul's  big  figure  blocked  the  doorway. 

*  There's  room  here,'  she  said.  *  How  we  used  to 
love  this  place  when  we  first  came,  didn't  we  ?  That 
was  why  I  asked  you  to  come  here  to-night.  I  thought 
you  would  understand.  .  .  .'  She  paused.  He  looked 
before  him  sullenly. 

*  It's  no  use,'  he  muttered.  *  You  care  nothing  about 
me.  .  .  .' 

*  And  just  to-night  I  wanted  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  do  care.  .  .  .'  He  glanced  at  her  sharply.  *  I've 
missed  you  so  much,'  she  said.  *  It  has  been  misery 
never  to  see  you,  to  speak  to  you.  The  whole  place 
has  changed.' 

He  made  a  sound  of  incredulity.  *  It's  Ferriby  you 
care  for.' 

They  were  quite  plain  to  one  another  in  the  moon- 
light— she  beautiful  as  some  dream  of  Paradise,  he  a 
young  man,  god-like  in  strength,  who  had  been  drawn 
to  her  for  long  in  virgin  adoration  and  desire. 
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*  I  care  for  you,'  said  Irene,  and  she  looked  a  moment 
into  his  eyes. 

She  was  not  wholly  false  in  so  far  as  she  was  true  to 
herself.  She  cared  for  all  beauty  and  strength  in  man- 
hood, and,  where  it  offered  itself,  she  must  make  it  hers. 
Paul  was  splendid,  and  that  he  should  flout  her,  get 
better  of  her,  go  away,  and  perhaps  one  day  fold  those 
stalwart  arms  of  his  round  Daphne  Estorel  and  press  on 
her  lips  his  own  first  wholly  awakened  ones  was  out  of 
the  question.  She  was  not  wholly  false  when  she  laid 
an  arm  about  his  neck  and  drew  near  enough  to  rest  her 
cheek  against  his  shoulder.  To  her  this  was  neither 
John  nor  Paul.  She  wooed  the  man — man,  strong, 
dominating,  too  much  for  her,  her  master,  and  yet  who 
trembled  at  her  touch. 

***** 

Ferriby  was  not  so  late  home  that  night  that  he  did 
not  expect  Irene  to  be  somewhere  in  waiting  for  him. 
He  stabled  his  horse  himself — for  he  hated  his  incomings 
hampered,  and  would  have  no  one  hang  round  for  him — 
and  then  went  back  to  the  house  by  way  of  the  east 
porch.  Far  from  having  that  entrance  blocked  up,  he 
found  it  suited  him.  In  the  shadow  of  the  entry  his 
arms  would  find  Irene.  They  would  part  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairway  as  they  had  parted  that  first  night,  and  the 
open  bureau  and  the  candle  set  among  account-books 
gave  him  any  excuses  ever  needed  for  being  in  the 
living-room  late  or  early.  To-night  Irene  was  not  in 
the  entry.  There  was  no  sound  of  her,  no  sign  of  her 
in  the  room.  But  she  had  heard  him  enter  the  house, 
holding  in  her  breath  by  her  window  above.  She  did 
not  dare  to  face  him.  She  was  dizzy  still  from  her 
parting  with  Paul.     She  was  for  once  afraid. 


IX 

YOUNG  Solomon  Scarside  thought  Sophy  Bassett 
the  queerest  thing  in  woman's  shape  he'd  ever 
clapped  his  eyes  on.  He  had  appeared  for  a  snack  and 
a  drink  midway  through  this  mighty  fine  July  morning, 
and  Sophy  came  out  to  him  in  the  bright  cobbled  yard 
and  watched  him  handling  his  '  thumb '  of  bread  and 
cheese,  a  quart  jug,  blue  and  white,  standing  on  the 
bench  against  the  door,  with  the  row  of  shining  pails 
end  up  upon  it. 

*  Now  then,'  she  said,  turning  up  her  shrewd  little 
Cockney  face,  *  ain't  you  never  going  to  be  done  ?' 

*  What's  thy  haste,  lass  ?'  demanded  Scarside. 
Sophy  perked  up  her  nose  at  the  giant's  chin  almost 

a  couple  of  feet  above  her.     *  A'hm  in  a  hurry,  ma  lad,' 
she  said,  with  laborious  imitation  of  his  accent. 

*  What  speech  does  'ee  call  that,  naw  ?'  Scarside 
stuffed  in  a  mouthful  with  keen  enjoyment  of  her. 

*  Gibberish  hi  call  it/  said  Sophy,  smartly  going  back 
to  her  own  vernacular.  *  As  I  wrote  to  my  young  man, 
*owever  they  hunderstands  each  bother  parses  me.' 

*  I  don't  believe  in  that  young  man  o'  yourn,'  said 
Scarside. 

*  Lord,  no !'  Sophy  briskly  retied  her  apron.  *  Yer 
ain't  got  the  brains  to  take  Hm  in.'  She  sighed.  *  'E's 
a  good  sort,  his  my  young  man.' 

Scarside  gazed  on  her  reflectively.     *  His  he,  now  ? 
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Wat's  he  doing  down  in  Lunnon,  then,  and  you  up 
here  ?'       . 

*  Go  on  wi'  yer,  yer  sawny !'  cried  Sophy.  *  Dahn  in 
Lunnon  the  men  have  smaller  stumicks  and  littler  'eads, 
but  there's  more  in  'em.' 

*  In  theer  stumicks  ?' 

*  Naw,  in  theer  'eads.' 

Scarside  shook  his  with  slow  decision.  *  Yorksheer's 
hard  to  beat.' 

'  My  young  man'd  beat  the  lot  of  ye,'  retorted  Sophy, 
waxing  eager.  *  What'U  ye  bet  me  ?  Sharp  ?  Sharp 
as  a  needle — up  to  heverythink  as  you  can  know.' 

*  What  is  t'  lad  ?'  asked  Scarside,  unbelieving,  but 
condescending  to  a  lofty  curiosity. 

*  Lad  ?  He's  one-and-twenty  and  next  to  the  boss 
in  the  biggist  greengrocery  business  in  the  'Arrer 
Road.' 

*  What  size  is  he  ?' 

*  Same  as  me,  an'  abaht  as  broad,'  returned  Sophy 
proudly. 

Scarside  reverted  to  scepticism  in  a  loud  guffaw. 
*  Any  hair  on  his  face  ?' 

*  Naw,  he  ain't  then.  He's  no  bloomin'  monkey. 
"  Sophy,"  sez  'e  to  me,  an'  'e  give  me  a  sort  of 
clutch.  .  .  .'  She  lost  herself  a  moment  in  tender  re- 
collections, smoothing  her  apron,  her  head  on  one  side. 

*  What's  a  clutch  ?'  asked  Scarside.  '  Onyways  like 
this  ?'     He  gripped  her  waist. 

Sophy  fought  him  off  indignantly.  *  Leave  orf !  He's 
no  helefant.  "  Sophy,"  says  'e  to  me,  **  there's  a  haunt 
o'«  mine  dahn  from  the  North,  an'  she  knows  of  a  place 
she  can  git  yer.  You  go,"  says  'e,  "  an'  get  some  flesh 
on  yer  bones,  an'  then  we'll  be  married  comfortable," 
says  'e.  .  .  .' 
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Scarside  exploded  into  Homeric  laughter,  bringing 
the  wenches  within  up  to  the  open  door  to  look. 
And  when  they  saw  they  waxed  wroth.  It  was 
unfair  to  home  product  that  this  peaky  scrap  from 
'  Lunnon  '  should  carry  off  a  champion  native ;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  Sophy  Bassett  would,  though  she  scouted 
all  suggestion  of  wanting  Solomon  Scarside — hadn't 
she  a  young  man  at  home  ? 

*  What  are  ye  larfin'  at,  ye  great  silly  ?'  she  cried 
angrily.  *  "  Sophy,"  sez  'e,  "ye'll  go,  won't  yer,  for  my 
sake  ?"  "  Anythin'  you  asks  me,  Jim,"  sez  I.  An' 
then  he  clutches  'arder  like,  an'  "  Turn  yer  'ead,"  he 
sez.  I  turns  it.  .  .  .'  She  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
smiling  in  assumed  rapture,  and  Scarside,  not  too  slow 
to  note  the  opportunity,  caught  her  softly  round,  and 
gently  brought  her  face  against  the  middle  of  his  waist- 
coat. 

'  Thafs  wheer  thy  young  man's  face  had  a-come,'  he 
laughed  uproariously,  *  but  this  is  wheer  mine  is.'  And 
he  was  about  to  lift  her  bodily  to  the  level  of  it — would 
have  done,  only  she  fought  him  like  a  little  cat. 

*  Yer  great  baby  !'  she  flamed  in  a  hot  whisper,  *  an' 
Miss  Daphne  just  a-come  into  the  kitchen  !  Now  hev 
yer  done,  Solomon  Scarside  ?'  she  cried  aloud.  *  I'm 
waiting  for  t'  jug.  You  know  Missis  Skidfell  won't 
have  'em  stand  around.' 

Solomon  was  always  as  sobered  as  astounded  by 
Sophy's  finessing.  With  no  diminution  of  respect,  but 
through  having  grown  a  little  more  prepared  for  it,  he 
expressed  his  appreciation  in  a  huge  wink  as  he  turned 
away.  Sophy  gave  a  glance  over  her  shoulder,  ran 
after  him,  and  caught  his  arm.  'You're  sure  it  was 
Mr.  Paul  you  saw  Miss  'Rene  with  last  night  ?'  she 
whispered. 
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*  Certain  sure.'  He  stared  at  the  anxiety  in  her 
sharp,  pretty  face.     *That  be  nothin'.' 

*  No,  I  know ;  only  don't  you  breathe  it  to  a  soul, 
Solomon.' 

*  I've  seen  'em  together  a  good  bit,'  pursued  Solomon, 
collecting  memories,  'evenings — nights,  I  mean — this 
last  v^eek  like.' 

*  Well,  don't  you  let  on  about  it,  Solomon.  Don't 
you  speak  of  Miss  'Rene  before  Mr.  John ' 

*  She's  a-carryin'  on  wi'  'em  both,'  said  Scarside. 
He  scratched  his  cheek,  and  added  reflectively :  *  She 
always  have.' 

*  You'll  be  careful,  Solomon  :  say  nothing,  will  you  ?' 

*  You're  fair  set  on  the  lass,'  said  Solomon.  '  She'll 
get  hersen  into  trouble.' 

Sophy's  face  whitened.  *  That  ain't  no  affair  o'  yours. 
If  you  say  any  think  as  makes  mischief  I'll  never  forgive 
you,  so  there.' 

Scarside  grinned  good-humouredly,  and  strode  off. 
Sophy  ran  back  into  the  house. 

Miss  Daphne  was  in  the  kitchen.  She  glanced  up  at 
the  girl  as  she  entered,  but  said  nothing.  Sophy,  her 
nerves  a  little  strained,  wished  she  would.  She  had 
remarked  to  her  fellow-servants  once  or  twice  what  a 
difference  it  would  make  did  Miss  Daphne  speak  out  a 
bit  more.  She  bustled  into  her  work  again,  feeling 
guilty  and  conscious  under  Miss  Daphne's  heavenly 
blue  eyes  and  in  her  still  presence.  There  would  be 
trouble  at  Ferriby.  Miss  'Rene  was  going  too  far — 
and  Sophy  knew  it.  That  morning  Miss  Irene  had 
risen  early  and  gone  out  with  Master  John.  Sophy,  at 
risk  to  herself,  had  taken  to  hanging  round  that  fasci- 
nating bedroom  when  she  went  in  with  the  early  cup 
of  tea.     Only  this  morning  Miss  'Rene  had  laughed  in 
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a  scared  fashion  once  or  twice,  and  said  she  wished 
men  weren't  so  silly  and  tiresome,  and  that  it  wasn't 
her  fault ;  and  she  had  asked  the  girl  if  she  would  come 
with  her  if  she  should  ever  want  to  leave  the  Grange, 
and  then  she  gave  her  some  wonderful  gloves  and  a 
white  veil,  telling  her  to  let  no  one  see  them.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  Scarside,  working  it  into  a  clumsy 
courtship,  had  mentioned  to  Sophy  that  Miss  Irene 
met  Mr.  Paul  these  evenings,  and  went  sweethearting 
with  him  on  the  sly.  Sophy  knew  that  Irene  rose 
madly  early  and  met  John  Ferriby  long  before  he  had 
need  to  ride  away,  and  came  back  to  her  room  with 
heightened  colour,  having  made  excuses  not  to  walk 
with  him  openly  from  the  farm.  Very  plain  it  was 
that  Miss  Irene  didn't  want  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Paul  to 
come  together  and  find  her  a  third ;  and  very  plain  it 
was  to  Sophy's  sharp  estimate  of  men  and  matters  that 
that  sort  of  thing  couldn't  go  on  long. 

The  little  Cockney  servant  had  developed  in  herself 
an  adoration  for  Miss  'Rene.  At  this  particular  moment 
she  felt  mad  with  herself  to  think  she  should  have 
wasted  time  '  gammonino^ '  with  Scarside  about  a  young 
man  *  as  didn't  exist,'  instead  of  making  him  swear,  the 
great  sawny,  he'd  make  no  mischief  She  felt  uneasy 
under  Miss  Daphne's  gaze,  as  if  already  an  accomplice. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Miss  Daphne.  She  might  be 
pretty  her  way,  pretty  as  a  tree  or  the  stream  in  the 
meadow  where  the  forget-me-nots  grew,  but  she  didn't 
set  men  by  the  ears.  To  bring  men  to  a  fighting-point 
about  you  seemed  to  Sophy  Bassett,  fed  on  the  strong 
meat  of  Saturday  nights  in  a  coffee-shop  in  the  Harrow 
Road  and  the  Police  News  on  Sunday,  the  last  tribute. 
As  great  a  glory  enveloped  the  heroine  of  it  as  others 
see,  in  golden  mist,  round  the  figure  of  Helen  of  Troy. 
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Should  Sophy  be  called  to  stand  by  Miss  'Rene  in  any 
way,  she  was  keenly  ready.  She  racked  her  brain  for 
devices  set  forth  in  the  tales  she  had  read  to  suit  any 
possible  emergency.  .  .  . 

The  beautiful  summer  day  told  off  the  hours  that 
morning  on  the  sundial  in  the  old  pleasaunce,  and  the 
shadow  fell  as  lightly,  fell  just  the  same  as  on  every 
other  day — just  the  same.  This  feeling  that  comes  to 
the  heart,  looking  back  on  the  time  that  preceded  some 
great  catastrophe,  can  never  be  trite  even  in  statement, 
for  it  remains  ever  pungent  and  true.  Just  the  same  ! 
*  Why  did  not  the  hours  tell  me  what  was  coming  ?' 
cries  the  heart.  *  Why  did  no  one  warn  me — nothing — 
neither  wind  nor  tree  nor  flower — while  there  was  yet 
time  ?  Could  not  heaven  have  spoken,  earth  or  air, 
and  given  me  just  five  minutes  in  which  to  know  and 
do — five  minutes  out  of  all  those  sunny  ones  that  moved 
on  through  the  inexorable  hours,  letting  me  alone, 
saying  nothing,  caring  nothing  ?  Is  there  no  pity  in 
the  warmth  of  day  that  I  should  have  been  left  possessed 
and  blindfold  to  go  on  to  the  fatal  moment  when  no 
minutes,  days,  hours — no  time  more  could  avail  ?' 

Daphne  Estorel  had  hereafter  cause  for  some  such 
reflections.  Now,  sitting  alone  in  the  '  still-room,'  she 
could  see  the  dial  and  the  creeping  shadow,  and 
reckoned  time  as  she  had  done  yesterday. 

Everyone,  it  seemed,  was  about  his  usual  avoca- 
tion. The  great  house  communicated  nothing  of  what 
its  isolated  members  did ;  but  Daphne  knew  that 
Paul  was  in  the  clover-field,  that  Jane  Skidfell  was 
in  her  room  preparing  for  a  visit  to  a  relative  in 
Petsham,  and  that  Irene  Garth  was  taking  tea  with 
the  Ibimays. 
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On  the  table  before  her  lay  a  letter  from  one  of  her 
Devonshire  friends,  Sir  WilHam  Evered;  it  was  the 
initiative  to  an  offer  of  marriage  not  unexpected  by 
Daphne.  Sir  William  was  the  other  side  of  fifty,  a 
great  traveller.  He  had  told  Daphne  long  ago  he 
coveted  such  as  herself  as  a  companion  and  transcriber. 
As  she  had  done  before,  Daphne  put  the  veiled  proposal 
again  aside  still  veiled,  but  she  pondered  over  the  world 
that  lay  behind  it,  deliberating  its  attractions.  She 
knew  very  little  of  the  world.  There  was  Russia, 
where  girls  of  her  own  age  went  to  imprisonment  and 
death  for  a  Cause  ;  there  was  the  world  of  exploration 
where  one  wanders  among  big  things  like  an  insect  ina 
garden,  and  yet,  even  as  the  hand  with  a  yard  measure, 
can  find  an  intellect  to  compute  the  designs  of  God ; 
there  was  the  world  of  Art.  .  .  .  Daphne  rose  and  took 
a  violin  from  a  corner  cupboard.  Trembling  and  paling, 
she  tuned  it  a  moment,  and  with  timid  touch  drew  the 
bow,  playing  the  melody  from  one  of  Beethoven's 
adagios.  As  always,  the  rapturous  music  opened  up  an 
endless,  boundless  vista ;  her  spirit  mounted  on  it, 
though  produced  by  her  own  furtive  fingers,  and  she 
felt  as  she  had  felt  always,  that  she  could  make  one 
with  the  glory  and  the  hope  and  pain  of  the  world's 
dreamers  who  can  repeat  their  dream. 

But  between  her  and  all  of  it,  what  she  was  ignorant 
of  and  what  she  might  desire,  uprose  the  figure  of  Paul 
Ferriby.  Daphne  put  back  the  violin  and  folded  up 
Sir  William's  letter. 

The  despair  of  that  evening  some  three  weeks  ago, 
when  Paul  had  stood  beside  her  in  the  porch,  numbed 
her  anew.  She,  in  common  with  other  onlookers,  saw 
how  Paul  had  come  back  to  his  allegiance.  Jane  Skid- 
fell  had  said  nothing  to  her  of  John  Ferriby's  intention 
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to  marry  his  cousin,  but  an  understanding  of  marriage 
was  not  needed  to  point  to  the  inevitable  issue.  There 
was  catastrophe  ahead,  and  Daphne  still  remained 
under  the  spell  of  silence — the  silent  resistance,  silent 
opposition,  that  from  the  first  had  been  her  only 
method.  She  would  have  given  much  to  break  it — to 
speak  to  Irene,  to  speak  to  Paul,  to  urge  definite  action 
upon  Jane  Skidfell.  She  could  not.  Paul  was  worth  to 
her  everything  known  and  unknown,  and  she  stood  aside 
and  watched  and  was  silent,  and  the  stage  was  set  for 
a  tragedy. 


X 

AT  half-past  six  the  evening  of  that  same  July  day 
Sophy  Bassett  announced  to  Miss  Estorel  that 
Mr.  Gisberne  was  in  the  sitting-room  and  asking  to 
see  her.  Daphne  almost  hailed  the  announcement. 
The  oppression  of  storm  was  drawing  near,  and  the 
bands  about  her  soul,  seeming  almost  to  hold  her  lips, 
were  growing  intolerable.     She  went  at  once. 

Gisberne  was  pale,  and  appeared  slightly  disturbed. 
He  seemed  relieved  at  Daphne's  entrance,  and  glad  to 
see  her. 

*  You're  alone,'  he  said.  *  I've  come  to  play  for  you, 
as  I  promised.' 

*  How  did  you  know  I  was  alone  ?'  asked  Daphne, 
lighter-hearted  in  a  moment  at  speech  with  him.  He 
was  merely  a  being  who,  very  happily,  didn't  care 
about  anything  save  to  live  and  behave  himself  as 
might  some  nice,  intelligent  dog.  This  was  the  worst 
Daphne  Estorel  fancied  about  Robert  Gisberne  now. 

*  Well,  I  happen  to  be  aware  that  Miss  Garth  is  at 
the  Ibimays',  and  Mr.  Ferriby  is  on  his  way  to  join 
them.  I  think  I  may  reckon  Mr.  Paul  is  out  and 
about.     That  leaves  you  to  yourself,  Miss  Estorel.' 

'  It's  very  good  of  you  to  trouble  to  keep  your 
promise  to  me,'  she  said,  smiling. 

*  You've  kept  yours  to  me.' 

*  About  your  improvising.     Such  a  little  thing.* 
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*  Little  things  are  the  only  ones  for  me,'  said  Gisberne. 
She  noticed  his  pallor.     *  You're  tired,'  she  remarked, 

woman-like.     *  Have  you  walked  from  Droitlet  ?' 

*  That's  nothing.' 

*  Riding  is  less.' 

*  You  need  a  horse.' 

*  You  have  one.' 
'  No.     Sold.' 

Daphne  glanced  at  him,  startled  and  doubtful. 

*  I've  had  a  touch  of  bad  luck,'  said  Gisberne, 
responding  to  it.  *  Never  mind  that  now,  Miss  Estorel. 
Let  me  do  my  tricks.  I  almost  think  they'll  give  you 
pleasure.     May  I  have  this  cup  ?' 

And  he  took  it  from  the  shelf.  She  handed  him  a 
silver  spoon  at  his  request,  and  he  began  to  play. 

It  was  wonderfully  sweet,  indefinable,  fairy-like,  the 
music  he  made  with  it.  Daphne  found  herself  listening 
with  more  than  pleasure.  She  grew  intensely  interested. 
Steadily,  almost  mechanically,  as  if  following  a  routine 
he  knew  by  heart,  and  pleased  not  with  what  he  did, 
but  with  the  effect  upon  her,  Gisberne  went  from  one 
thing  to  another.  He  played  on  the  casement  most 
cleverly,  without  any  touch  of  the  ridiculous.  It  was 
like  the  raindrops  in  a  distinct,  unearthly  melody. 

*  How  do  you  do  it  ?'  asked  Daphne,  her  eyes 
softened  and  shining  with  the  delight  of  simple  marvel 
that  makes  childhood's  joys  so  rapturous. 

He  sat  to  the  piano,  and,  as  his  fingers  moved  with 
their  strange  deftness.  Daphne  drew  close,  liking  him. 

'  Have  you  a  fiddle  ?'  asked  Gisberne. 

'  This  is  an  entertainment,'  cried  Daphne,  *  and 
enchantment.     It  ought  to  make  you  famous.' 

*  Fame  is  burdensome,'  he  answered,  with  a  little 
grimace — the  first  she  had  ever  seen  in  him.     '  That's 
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why  I  trusted  you.     This  is  just  between  you  and  me. 
Let  me  have  your  fiddle,  Miss  Estorel.' 

She  led  him  almost  gleefully  to  the  room  she  called 
her  own. 

*  You've  been  playing,'  he  said,  as  he  took  the 
instrument.  She  kindled  towards  him  the  more  for 
the  remark. 

*  Yes,  a  moment  or  two — this  afternoon.  I  am  very 
much  out  of  practice,  and  you'll  find  I  haven't  got  it 
perfectly  strung.' 

*  That's  no  matter  to  me.'  He  smiled  with  the  calm 
of  exact  self-appraisement.     *  I'm  no  musician.' 

If  no  musician,  what  then  ?  He  was  no  musician, 
but  what  then  ?  As  on  the  piano,  he  played  very 
softly,  and  with  the  same  extraordinary  power  of 
suggesting  something  that  meant  more  than  it  did 
mean,  as  the  pleading  in  a  dog's  eyes  seems  as  if  it 
must  ask  more  than  a  tit-bit,  or  for  leave  to  follow 
on  his  master's  heels. 

Gradually,  as  he  went  on,  standing  in  the  doorway, 
wide  open  on  the  great  flag-stone  laid  between  it  and 
the  grass,  covered  with  the  dropping  petals  of  a 
monthly  rose-tree.  Daphne,  seated  opposite,  felt  a 
touch  of  self-consciousness  so  startling  it  sent  the 
colour  tq,  her  face.  Her  childlike  joy  in  the  marvel 
vanished.  She  perceived  that  Gisberne  was  wooing 
her,  soliciting  her  personal  notice,  laying  before  her  in 
this  performance  of  his  his  one  claim  to  recommendation. 

With  the  insistence  with  which  analogy  with  some 
pleasant  animal  came  into  her  mind  in  connection 
with  Gisberne,  Daphne  thought  instantly  of  some 
great,  good-tempered  creature,  dog  or  horse,  showing 
her  how  he  could  fetch,  and  carry,  and  obey,  and 
swim,  retrieve,  safeguard,  gallop,  endure — everything 
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save  speak  and  comprehend.  This  was  what  he  could 
do.  .  .  .  What  did  she  think  of  him  ?  .  .  .  Her 
heart  was  touched. 

*  There/  said  Gisberne,  ceasing.  *  I  have  been  able 
to  do  that  all  my  life,  very  little  worse,  and  never  any 
better.     A  curious  thing,  is  it  not  ?' 

*  The  most  wonderful  I  have  ever  met,'  said  Daphne. 

*  It's  nothing.'  Gisberne  moved  to  put  back  the 
violin,  taking  as  little  notice  of  the  beautiful  Dutch 
cupboard,  the  inviting  fittings  of  the  room,  and  the 
chintz  like  a  flower-painting  by  Huysmans,  as  he  ever 
did  of  anything.  *  It's  just  a  trick,'  he  said ;  *  only 
most  people  learn  their  tricks.  Mine  was  inborn.  It's 
nothing.' 

'  It's  the  very  soul  of  you — all  there  is  of  soul  in 
you,'  thought  Daphne,  with  a  pang  of  quick  sympathy, 
*  and  you've  been  showing  it  to  me.' 

For  some  reason — perhaps  because  after  this  she  felt 
too  alone  with  Gisberne  in  the  isolated  lavender-room 
— Daphne  led  the  way  back.  It  was  now  nearing 
eight  o'clock,  and  growing  dusk.  On  reaching  Irene's 
room,  Daphne  did  not  ring  for  lights,  knowing  that 
Sophy  had  stolen  to  the  fields,  and  that  the  two  maids 
were  out  till  nine.  She  lit  the  candles  at  the  piano. 
Gisberne  hung  about  a  moment  silently,  then  picked 
up  hat  and  gloves. 

*  Oh,  but  you'll  stay  to  supper,  of  course,  Mr.  Gis- 
berne?' 

*  No,  I  guess  not,  thank  you — Miss  Estorel,'  he 
added,  hesitating  a  moment — this  also  new  in  him. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  full  of  kindly  feeling. 

He  sat  down  slowly,  dropping  his  hands  between  his 
knees,  fingering  his  hat — a  favourite  attitude. 

*  What's  your  mind  in  the  matter  ?'  he  said  at  last, 
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looking  up  at  her  with  his  pleasant  eyes.  *  Is  it  any- 
thing to  you  which  of  these  two  Ferribys  kills  the 
other?' 

A  bolt  from  the  blue.  Fire  springing  in  Hving  flame 
between  her  and  the  speaker  could  not  have  startled 
Daphne  more.  A  cry,  a  shriek  swelled  in  her  throat 
and  stifled  there,  would  not  have  stifled  only  for 
Gisberne's  ordinary  glance  from  such  everyday  eyes ; 
his  pleasant,  commonplace  manner  steadied  her.  *You 
mean,'  she  said,  after  a  dizzy  silence — 'you  mean,' 
and  gazed  at  him. 

*  I  mean  I'm  leaving  Droitlet.  Yes,  I  get  tired  of 
a  place  pretty  soon.  Now  Miss  Garth  talks  of  getting 
her  Cousin  Paul  away  for  fear  there  should  be  trouble 
between  him  and  her  Cousin  John.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Miss  Estorel,  but  Miss  Garth  doesn't  weigh  with 
me  seriously.  If  it's  any  consequence  to  you  to  save 
trouble,  that's  a  different  matter.  I  think,'  he  went  on, 
putting  it  forth  as  an  indifferent  statement,  '  that  it's 
Mr.  Paul  will  get  the  upper  hand  if  it  comes  to  it,  and 
he'll  very  likely  make  it  ugly  for  himself.  I  feel  as 
pretty  sure  about  that  as  I  am  that  a  storm  is  brewing 
just  this  minute.  Now,  if  it's  anything  to  you  that 
there  isn't  murder  done,  I'll  strike  in  and  do  what  I  can 
to  get  Mr.  Paul  away  with  me  to  the  States,'  he 
corrected  himself,  *  or  wherever  it  might  be  I  make  for. 
Only,  if  it's  nothing  to  you ' 

Voices  interrupted.  Gisberne  let  them  ^  interrupt, 
rising  at  once  *ears  pricked,'  eyes  set  to  listening, 
dropping  what  he  had  just  been  saying  as  if  it  had  been 
a  book  or  a  neckerchief. 

Irene  entered,  a  step  behind  her  Dora  Ibimay,  behind 
them  both  John  Ferriby.     Mrs.  Ibimay  with  a  laughing 
exclamation  sank  at  once  into  a  seat,  protesting  against 
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the  thundery  heaviness.  Irene  markedly  pale,  smiled 
at  Gisberne,  and,  murmuring  something  indefinite,  went 
at  once  from  the  room  by  the  inner  door  on  to  the 
stairway. 

Ferriby  took  no  notice  of  Gisberne,  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  Daphne,  beyond  a  rough  general  nod  as  he 
entered.  Gisberne,  in  alert,  pliant  attitude,  kept  his 
eye  on  him  half  smiling. 

Before  anything  further  could  pass,  the  door  from  the 
kitchen  quarters  opened  upon  Jane  Skidfell.  The  room 
had  rapidly  darkened,  and  in  the  confusing  gleam  from 
the  candles  at  the  piano  Jane  sought  an  instant  to  find 
Ferriby. 

*  Is  t'  master  there  ?'  she  said. 

He  turned  to  her  as  if  annoyed  at  the  interruption  or 
out  of  temper  already. 

*  Hast  thee  change  about  thee  for  a  couple  o'  gold 
pieces,  Mr.  John  ?'  Mistress  Skidfell  addressed  him 
directly,  taking  no  notice  of  the  others ;  she  was  dressed 
in  bonnet  and  shawl  of  superior  make  and  fineness,  and 
carried  in  her  soberly  gloved  hands  a  small  black  bag, 
which  she  opened  as  she  spoke. 

Ferriby  made  a  feint  of  feeling  in  his  pockets.  *  I 
haven't  a  sixpence,'  he  said. 

*  Then  thee'lt  look  in  t'  bureau  for  it,  please.  I  must 
ha'  change  an'  quickly.' 

Daphne  came  down  to  Jane's  side;  Ferriby  swung 
round  impatiently  and  moved  to  obey  as  he  always 
obeyed.     Dora  Ibimay  and  Gisberne  looked  on. 

The  key  of  the  bureau  was  one  of  a  bunch  Ferriby 
drew  from  a  pocket  jangling  Hghtly.  He  let  down  the 
flap.  The  candle-Hght  darted  on  to  a  little  pile  of 
money  suddenly  revealed,  picked  it  out,  gold  and  silver, 
and  held  it  in  a  momentary  startling  shine.     Ferriby 
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removed  a  handful  of  silver,  relocked  the  bureau  and 
replaced  the  keys. 

'What  is  the  matter?'  he  said  to  Jane.  *  Where 
are  you  going?' 

Jane  dropped  the  silver  uncounted  into  her  bag.  *  I 
have  told  thee,'  she  said  grimly:  *  I'm  going  to  Petsham.* 

*  To-night?'  struck  in  Daphne. 

*  Aye,  to-night,  my  dear.  I've  had  word  by  t'  post 
just  now  as  Betty  Hackett's  man  is  ill ;  she's  afraid  to 
pass  t'  neet  alone  wi'  t'  sick,  and  t'  nurse  has  failed  her.' 

*  How  are  you  going  ?'  asked  Ferriby.  *  Is  Scarside 
driving  you  ?' 

*  Aye.  He's  due  at  Petsham  five  to-morrow  morning. 
A  few  hours  this  side  can  mak'  no  differences.' 

She  went  from  the  room.  Daphne  with  her,  turning 
as  she  did  so  with  very  definite  intimation  to  Robert 
Gisberne  that  she  was  returning  as  soon  as  Mistress 
Skidfell  should  have  gone. 

This  gave  an  excuse  for  a  suspension  of  silence 
between  the  three  remaining  in  the  room.  Gisberne 
could  remain,  as  he  did,  obviously  in  attendance  on 
Daphne's  wish,  leaning  against  the  piano,  his  eyes  on 
Ferriby  as  if  for  a  signal.  Ferriby,  moving  to  Mrs. 
Ibimay's  side,  glanced  through  the  window  and  hoped 
that  Scarside  would  clear  the  storm. 

*  It's  driving  up  from  Petsham,  though,'  he  said. 

*  And  so  over  Droitlet,'  cried  Mrs.  Ibimay,  starting 
up.     *  I  must  get  back.     The  pony  bolts  at  thunder.' 

*  Stay  the  night  here,'  said  Ferriby. 

*  Impossible.'  She  laughed  and  gathered  the  in- 
variable wraps  about  her. 

*  Well,  wait  five  minutes,'  he  returned.  *  The  storm 
is  not  due  for  another  hour.  Wait  till  Daphne  comes 
back.    We  can't  very  well  leave  Mr.  Gisberne  alone.' 
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And  now  Devil  Ferriby  faced  his  visitor  squarely  and 
gave  him  a  look  from  head  to  heel  .  .  .  unmistakable 
accusation,  deliberate  contempt.  .  .  . 

Cards  were  invented  to  amuse  a  brain-sick  king,  and 
persons  of  any  sick  leisure  may  become  perfect  at  them. 
Theodore  Ibimay,  the  consumptive  with  a  life  of  vacant 
hours,  had  amused  himself  for  a  week  past  playing  the 
duffer  with  a  man  who,  expert  as  he  was,  knew  less  than 
he  did.  Gisberne  had  not  paid  up  his  losses.  Yester- 
day Ibimay  had  called  him  *  card-sharper '  to  his  face. 
Gisberne  was  now  aware  he  had  called  him  so  to 
Ferriby. 

For  the  time  being,  the  day's  occupations,  and,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  women  kept  the  issue  sus- 
pended. Gisberne,  very  quiet,  slightly  pale,  could  not 
know  from  Ferriby's  look  how  much  more  he  might  be 
going  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  situation  than  Ibimay's 
sick  cackle  about  cards.  He  made  no  movement. 
Dora  touched  Ferriby's  arm.  *  I  really  must  go,'  she 
said,  seeing  the  opposite  door  was  opening;  and  as 
Daphne  came  in  she  took  the  moment  and  sailed  out 
into  the  entry  as  if  she  had  not  seen  her,  Ferriby 
behind  her. 


XI 

IT  was  now  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  Scar- 
side  and  Jane  Skidfell  had  left  the  Grange  behind 
them  and  were  speeding  along  the  Petsham  road. 

Of  this  departure  Irene  knew  nothing.  Nor  was  she 
at  her  window  at  the  right  moment  to  see  Devil  Ferriby 
and  Dora  Ibimay  leave  the  house  together. 

Irene  was  in  sudden  and  great  fear.  She  had  had 
an  instance  that  afternoon  of  the  readiness  of  Cousin 
John's  passion  to  express  itself  in  fury  as  strongly  as  in 
caresses.  In  Dora  Ibimay's  presence  he  had  been  rough 
with  her.  On  the  way  home  he  had  said  a  few  words 
aside,  commanding  her  that  evening  to  the  good-night 
interview  between  them  that  she  had  chosen  lately  to 
abandon,  and  giving  her  pretty  plainly  to  understand 
he  was  aware  of  her  new  triflings  with  Paul. 

These  *  triflings,'  Irene  acknowledged  to  herself,  had 
slipped  beyond  her  management.  She  was  in  the 
absolutely  mad  position  of  having  promised  herself 
alike  to  John  Ferriby  and  to  Paul — not  with  any  child- 
ish utterances  of  petulance  and  coaxings,  but  with  a 
woman's  caress  and  bond. 

She  had  forgotten,  ignored,  that  two  lines  converging 
steadily  to  one  point  must  meet.  As  long  as  her  falsity 
ran  safely  between  them  she  had  thought  it  was  she 
managing  to  keep  them  apart.  Now  she  saw  them 
head  together,  inexorably,  no  power  in  her  or  in  anyone 
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to  stay  it,  and  she  was  afraid.  She  imagined  Devil 
Ferriby  killing  her.  She  stood  in  the  centre  of  her 
room  holding  her  head.  She  was  asking  herself  in  an 
ecstasy  of  tearing,  savage,  stunned  self-recrimination 
why  she  had  been  so  mad  that  evening  in  the  harness- 
room.  Paul  was  actually  going  away,  and  she  had 
actually  lured  him  back,  not  to  his  own  destruction — 
Irene  Garth  was  no  longer  giving  even  transient  thought 
to  that — no,  to  her  own.  It  would  be  upon  her  the 
horror  would  fall.  When  those  two  met  across  her 
falsity  she  would  be  hurt  between  them.  She  could 
picture,  almost  feel,  Devil  Ferriby  killing  her. 

She  went  to  her  glass  and  stared  at  herself.  Self- 
pity  shook  her.  She  could  not  help  being  what  she 
was,  she  could  not  help  it  that  men  overmastered  her. 
Again  destiny  weighed  on  her  like  death,  and  she  asked 
herself  what  her  beauty  was  worth.  She  had  been  mad 
to  come  back  to  Ferriby — mad,  mad,  to  come  back  to 
be  killed  by  Cousin  John,  killed  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  Her 
fears  and  dismay  were  entirely  for  herself.  Had  she 
needed  anything  to  make  plain  her  true  relationship  to 
John  Ferriby,  it  was  given  in  this  panic.  She  had  clung 
to  his  passion,  returned  his  ardour,  found  it  suffice.  But 
Paul  had  ardour.  And  having  drawn  it  forth,  she  had 
found  it  as  strong  and  of  far  finer  quality,  with  a  trust 
and  an  exaltation  in  it  she  could  no  more  put  aside 
when  offered  than  she  could  refuse  the  sunshine  on  her 
face  because  she  also  turned  it  to  the  stars  and  moon. 

But,  ah !  this  was  not  a  case  of  abstract  things,  of 
sunshine  and  night !  She  was  between  two  men,  and 
she  was  afraid,  amid  elements  that  would  meet  without 
any  concern  for  her. 

This  evening,  at  ten  o'clock,  she  was  to  see  Paul  in 
the  lane  bounding  the  near  clover-field.    He  beHeved  in 
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her,  the  young  lover,  whom  her  personal  contact  stulti- 
fied, seeing  her  stealing  forth  to  renew  her  vows,  the 
victim  of  a  tyranny  he  must  trust  to  her  a  while  longer 
to  find  escape  from.    ^  '  ^ 

Evening  after  evening  she  told  him,  with  his  arms 
about  her,  she  would  go  with  him  to  Canada,  only  not 
yet — not  just  yet. 

Then,  in  the  early  mornings,  she  glanced  into  Fer- 
riby's  expressive  eyes,  and  toyed  with  nervous  fingers 
with  the  dew-sprinkled  flower  in  his  coat,  and  begged 
him  to  let  them  go  away  and  be  married  somewhere 
where  no  one  would  know.  Paul  would  not  go  from 
the  farm,  she  said — she  had  tried  him.  And  Gisberne 
was  no  help.  And  Ferriby  looked  into  her  eyes, 
laughed,  and  asked  her,  Paul  or  no  Paul,  if  by  this  time 
she  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  was  going  to  marry  him. 

Oh,  she  would  have  to  marry  him  !  .  .  .  Irene  paced 
softly  to  and  fro,  her  hand  pressing  her  bosom  uncon- 
sciously, wishing  Sophy  by  chance  would  come.  In 
fact,  she  must  come,  or  she  must  find  her.  She  must 
get  a  message  to  Paul.  She  could  not  risk  letting 
Cousin  John,  by  not  finding  her  waiting  for  him  on  his 
return,  come  in  search  to  the  fields. 

Yet  she  dared  not  meet  Devil  Ferriby  alone.  Again 
she  went  to  the  glass  and  stared  at  her  image.  Her 
pallor  gave  her  intensity.  In  the  dilation  of  her  terror, 
her  form  showed  its  rounded  beauty  the  more  through 
the  light  summer  gown.  She  noted  her  own  loveliness, 
and  chilled  at  it.  If  she  met  Devil  Ferriby  and  trifled, 
he  would  kill  her.  If  she  met  him  to  renew  her 
caresses  and  her  promises,  he  would  make  her  confirm 
them  by  vows  from  which  there  would  be  no  going 
back.  Ah !  his  kisses  had  made  her  wise.  He  would 
make  her  his  indeed. 
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Quaking,  she  withdrew  to  the  window  -  seat,  and 
locked  her  hands  upon  her  lap.  A  low  sound  of 
thunder  made  her  glance  out  over  the  darkening  scene. 
If  a  storm  came  up  she  could  not  keep  the  tryst  with 
Paul.  Yet  would  not  that  be  best,  to  see  Paul  and  run 
away  with  him,  as  she  had  said  years  ago  ? 

Or  should  she  go  away  alone,  take  Sophy  with  her, 
go  to  Droitlet,  and  get  Mr.  Gisberne  to  help  her 
escape  ? 

All  unconsciously,  the  knowledge  of  Gisberne  had 
been  colouring  Irene  Garth's  reflections.  A  man  named 
Robert  Gisberne,  whom  she  knew,  was  there,  down 
below,  actually  a  flesh  and  blood  being  standing  for  the 
world  outside.  In  her  world  of  Ferriby,  both  from 
Paul  and  John,  Irene  had  simply  taken,  giving  nothing, 
asking  nothing.  Gisberne  stood  for  another  side  of 
things,  vague  and  untried,  for  that  reason  now  to  be 
considered.  Gisberne  seemed  to  be  interested  in  her, 
in  no  way  as  were  her  cousins.  In  this  moment  of 
stress  Irene  did  not  conceal  from  herself  the  fact  that 
her  beauty  had  failed  with  him  there ;  but  if  she 
appealed  to  him,  if  she  threw  herself  upon  his  kindness, 
expecting  nothing  but  what  he  would  do  for  ...  for  ..  . 
Daphne  Estorel,  say,  what  then  ? 

Irene  had  had  almost  enough  of  passion.  The  thought 
of  kindness  was  relief,  and  Gisberne  had  kind,  dog-like 
eyes.  How  could  she  fly  with  Paul,  and  take  neither 
clothes  nor  money  ?  Besides,  would  he  fly  ?  Yet  to 
stay  and  be  forced  over  the  brink  by  Devil  Ferriby  ! 
The  unsounded  future,  her  youth,  her  first  resentment 
at  the  loss  of  all  illusion,  with  deadly  fear  and  natural 
shrinking  added,  rose  against  it.  .  .  . 

No  ;  she  would  get  away  to  Droitlet.  .  .  .  Had  Gis- 
berne gone  ?    They  were  all  very  quiet  down  below.  .  .  . 
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Irene  stole  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  listened,  but 
the  latched  door  at  the  foot  was  stout  and  made  of  no 
ill-seasoned  wood.  To  hear  nothing  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  the  room  was  empty.  She  crept  down  softly, 
and  as  she  poised  her  steps  she  noticed,  with  the  curious 
inconsequence  of  such  moments,  that  she  was  wearing 
her  best  shoes,  in  which  her  feet  were  exquisitely  fitted. 
From  lovely  creeping  feet  to  her  tumbled  hair,  her 
womanhood,  her  beauty,  suddenly  flushed  her,  but  with 
pain  and  fire.  She  lifted  the  latch  and  stepped  down, 
holding  the  door  open  in  her  hand.  Someone  had 
blown  out  the  candles.     The  room  was  empty. 

At  the  same  instant  Sophy  came  in  opposite  with  a 
great  show  of  bustle,  stopping  astonished  to  find  this 
gloom  and  silence.  Irene  moved  forward  in  her  white 
dress,  and  Sophy  gave  a  Httle  shriek. 

*  Lor',  Miss  'Rene,  you  did  give  me  a  turn  !'  she  cried. 
*  I  thought  I  should  be  that  late  ...  an'  no  one 
'ere.  Where's  Miss  Daphne  going  to  have  supper, 
miss  ?' 

*  Lay  it  here,'  said  Irene  in  a  sudden  impulse,  as  if  in 
supper  she  might  find  some  stay  or  barrier.  *  Light 
the  candles  again,  Sophy.' 

As  the  girl  obeyed  she  told  Miss  'Rene  of  Mistress 
Skidfell's  absence,  Scarside  with  her.  Sophy  had  learnt 
that  outside,  and  more  than  that  she  could  not  repeat 
of  anybody's  movements.  She  had  hurried  in  from  the 
fields,  knowing  she  was  late ;  and  here  were  her  two 
fellow-servants  not  back  yet — it  was  past  nine — and 
not  a  soul  had  she  met  outside  or  in,  save  the  lad  who 
had  told  of  Mistress  Skidfell  and  Mr.  Paul.  .  .  . 

*  Where  is  Mr.  Paul?'  broke  in  Irene,  with  a  hurrying 
forward  as  if  a  thought  had  come  to  her. 

*  He  was  going  up  to  his  new  room  in  the  coach- 
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house,  Miss  'Rene.'  Then  Sophy  suddenly  ran  between 
Irene  and  the  door,  anticipating  the  other's  impulsive 
movement  thither.  *  Don't  go,  Miss  'Rene!'  she  cried 
in  a  stifled  v^^hisper.  *  Don't  you  do  it  ...  it  isn't 
safe.  .  .  .' 

Irene  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  she  leaned 
forward  and  gave  her  a  kiss  upon  the  cheek — a  touch 
with  cold,  nervous  lips,  but  oh,  so  sweet,  so  sweet !  .  .  . 
*  I  am  frightened,  Sophy,'  she  said,  dropping  all  pre- 
tences. 'I  must  see  Mr.  Paul.  .  .  .  No,  no;  don't 
stop  me.  It  will  save  trouble.  I  don't  know  what  is 
the  matter :  I  am  suddenly  so  dreadfully  frightened.  .  .  . 
I  must  see  Mr.  Paul.  Lay  the  supper  here  .  .  .  don't 
forget  .  .  .  and  then,  if  you  can,  go  up  to  my  room  and 
get  things  together  as  if  I  were  going  away  for  a  week 
.  .  .  will  you,  can  you  .  .  .  ?' 

*  Don't  you  go  near  Mr.  Paul,  Miss  'Rene,'  cried 
Sophy,  white  with  the  contagion  of  Irene's  panic,  her 
knowing  features  sharpened. 

*  There  is  no  one  about.  .  .  .'  Irene  put  her  aside, 
and  hurried  through  the  kitchens  out  into  the  yards 
and  towards  the  coach-house.  This  was  at  half-past 
nine,  the  storm  still  lowering. 

Dora  Ibimay  and  John  Ferriby  had  walked  on 
together  past  the  turning  into  the  lane,  where  the  pony- 
cart  was  waiting  to  convey  her  back  to  Fulbec.  This 
was  allowed  to  jog  along  behind,  Dora  having  pleaded 
not  to  be  left  yet,  alone,  to  the  oppression  of  the  storm 
with  the  fretfulness  of  her  husband  to  await  her.  John 
Ferriby  seldom  said  no  to  anything  Dora  suggested  ; 
he  subdued  his  stride  to  her  languid  steps,  and  paced 
beside  her  on  the  roadside  grass.  They  discussed  her 
husband's  discovery  respecting  Gisberne. 
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*  I  made  inquiries  this  morning  by  telegraph/  said 
Ferriby.  *  I  couldn't  get  at  much  that  way,  but  there's 
no  doubt  the  fellow's  a  common  impostor.  I  don't 
know  what  his  game  is  in  a  place  like  this,  but  he's 
tripped  himself  up  like  a  fool.' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?' 

*  His  references  are  a  fake :  that's  what  I  gather. 
His  bank  is  in  his  pocket.  A  mere  swindling  adven- 
turer who,  perhaps,  has  an  eye  on  the  silver.  .  .  .' 
Ferriby  laughed.  *  It  must  have  given  him  a  queer 
turn  to  be  bowled  over  by  your  husband.' 

*  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?'  she  repeated. 
'  Give  him  the  clean  kick-out.' 

'  You  won't  say  anything  to  the  police  ?'  she  asked. 

*  That's  not  my  trade,'  said  Ferriby,  with  his  sullen 
glance.     *  Informing  doesn't  run  in  the  blood.' 

The  woman  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  impulsively, 
kindling,  as  people  do  always  at  the  generous  touch  in 
human  sentiment.  Her  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears. 
She  knew  Devil  Ferriby's  reputation  for  drink,  gambling, 
light  behaviour  with  women,  and  hard  dealings  with 
the  poor.  Many  a  harsh  and  uncharitable  deed  was  to 
his  score,  and  many  an  one  ill-fitting  his  name  and 
descent,  but  this  contemptuous  disdain  of  action  in 
Gisberne's  petty  case  put  him  in  a  moment  on  a  new 
pedestal  in  Dora's  eyes. 

How  different  from  her  husband's  summoning  to 
council  about  it  and  his  peevish  and  vindictive  threats  ! 
She  glanced  at  the  figure  beside  her.  Those  marks  of 
time  and  experience  that  had  repelled  Irene  Garth  at 
Ferriby's  first  definite  advance  attracted  the  woman 
whose  time  had  been  still  longer,  and  who  also  had 
had  experiences.  Moreover,  this  Devil  Ferriby  summed 
up  in  one  all  that  her  life  lacked,  while  she,  her  side. 
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knew  she  could  widen  his  narrow  sphere.  They  would 
have  suited  one  another  .  .  .  they  did  suit  one  another. 

And  he  was  going  to  marry  this  cousin  of  his,  and 
degenerate  and  turn  his  back  hopelessly  on  romance. 
And  where  was  she — thirty-five,  worn,  world-wearied, 
cold  to  most  and  never  yet  beloved — to  find  again 
someone  like  this  who  was  drawn  to  her,  someone  in 
his  full  strength  and  manhood  ?  Where  would  she 
have  hope  of  love  again  ?  She  would  not  give  it  up ; 
no,  she  would  not — she  would  not. 

As  has  been  said,  Dora  Ibimay's  estimate  of  Devil 
Ferriby  was  her  own  and  went  by  force  of  contrast. 
She  liked  him  for  everything  he  was  that  he  should 
not  have  been — liked  him,  she  knew  now,  beyond  bear- 
ing. She  had  imagined  he  liked  her,  liked  her  well 
enough  to  let  nothing  more  come  between  them  than — 
her  husband.  But,  no.  He  could  not  wait  and  mean- 
while give  and  take  a  silent  sympathy ;  he  must  have 
his  vent  and  marry  a  worthless  girl,  paying,  in  a  fit  of 
man's  mere  lavishness,  a  price  like  that  for  youth  and 
beauty  for  an  hour. 

She  could  have  held  him,  had  she  chosen,  without 
either,  so  she  passionately  told  herself.  Instead,  she 
had  behaved  herself.  For  this  whole  year,  through  all 
their  growing  intimacy  she  had  been  immaculate  in 
word  and  look ;  and  yet  he  knew,  he  knew — John 
Ferriby  knew.  Why  should  he  marry  Irene  Garth  and 
set  up  a  new  barrier  between  them  ?  And  when,  at 
any  hour,  the  one  standing  now  might  fall.  Dora's 
heart,  swelling  within  her  ever  since  the  little  scene  of 
Ferriby's  anger  with  Irene,  making  plain  the  relation- 
ship between  the  cousins,  came  to  breaking-point. 

Through  all  this  woman's  thinking  life  passive 
acceptance  of  circumstances  had  summed  up  for  her 
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law  and  religion  and  the  whole  of  human  duty;  but 
there  come  moments  when  the  fear  and  custom  under 
which  we  breathe  drop  away,  and  life  springs  up  to 
have  for  once  a  try  to  manage  destiny.  Such  a  moment 
came  to  Dora  now. 

They  had  walked  on  at  least  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
lane  in  a  silence,  so  little  disagreeable  to  either,  it  itself 
expressed  how  much  unconsciously  they  had  advanced 
to  intimacy. 

A  low  wind  began  suddenly  to  moan  and  fall,  chilly 
from  seawards,  where  sulphurous-hued  clouds  were 
shaping  themselves  funnel-fashion. 

*  You  had  better  get  home,'  said  Ferriby,  stopping  to 
glance  round,  *  or  drive  back.  There's  going  to  be  the 
deuce  of  a  storm.' 

And  he  motioned  to  the  driver  to  whip  up  the  pony. 
But  Dora  hung  back.  *  Your  shepherd's  cottage  is  just 
round  that  corner,'  she  said.  She  turned  to  the  man. 
*  Drive  on,  Lee ;  we'll  take  shelter  there,  if  need  be,  till 
the  storm  is  over.' 

*  Far  better  turn  back,'  began  Ferriby.  Then  he 
noticed  how  her  face  had  whitened  and  her  lips 
trembled,  and  he  let  the  pony-cart  go  on.  The  storm 
might  hang  for  an  hour  yet  over  the  moors.  He  was 
never  unwilling  to  be  in  Dora  Ibimay's  company. 

*  I  .  .  .  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,'  she 
said,  catching  her  wrap  about  her  shiveringly.  *  I  .  .  . 
don't  want  to  go.' 

*  Don't  tell  me  you  are  cold,'  he  laughed.  *  It's  like 
an  oven.' 

*  I  am  cold.  I  am  wretched.'  She  looked  a  moment 
round.  There  was  little  to  offer  privacy  ;  but  a  stone 
fence  shut  off  the  pony-trap,  and  that  was  the  only 
thing  of  life  in  the  whole  expanse.     The  ribbon  of  road 
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ran  under  their  feet  back  and  forward,  and  around 
stretched  the  earth,  sombre-hued,  lean,  and  brown. 
Huge  clouds  came  on  slowly,  showing  up  every  pile  of 
stones  and  bit  of  wall  bleached  and  ghastly.  And  every 
now  and  again  there  was  the  little  low  moan  of  the  wind. 

*  Come  back  to  the  Grange,'  said  Ferriby.  *  Stay 
the  night  there.  I'll  drive  you  over  first  thing  in  the 
morning.' 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently.  *  I'm  not  thinking 
of  the  storm.' 

Ferriby  did  not  imagine  she  was.  As  she  had  been 
crying  out  to  her  own  heart  all  along  the  road,  he  knew, 
he  knew.  .  .  . 

But  neither  his  life  nor  his  training  had  fitted  John 
Ferriby  to  deal  with  the  unusual,  and  Dora  was  unusual 
both  in  herself  and  as  a  woman  debarred  by  the  law. 

With  the  laws  of  God  Ferriby  set  himself  on  an 
equality.  The  laws  of  man  kept  him  in  check,  and  he 
had  some  time  ago  determined  that  this  attraction 
between  himself  and  another  man's  wife  should  remain 
as  it  was — unuttered.  Besides,  Dora  was  of  different 
stuff  to  that  young  witch  Irene.  With  Dora,  Ferriby 
felt  himself  on  the  threshold  of  no  vulgar  intrigue,  but 
of  something  new — so  new  as  to  be  treated  with  respect, 
so  new  as  to  be  a  little  beyond  his  management,  and  so 
for  that  and  every  reason  better  left  at  what  it  was — 
unuttered. 

But  to-day  his  humour  was  ready  to  chime  with  the 
unusual.  He  was  fretted  generally,  vexed  with  the 
news  about  Gisberne.  He  liked  the  fellow.  He  should 
miss  him  as  he  should  have  missed  a  dog,  though  there 
was  no  reason  in  it.  Gisberne  had  not  said  or  done  a 
thing  worth  remembrance.  Further,  thought  of  Irene 
Garth  heated  him,  and  the  air  was  stifling.    Not  a  word 
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till  this  moment  had  passed  between  John  Ferriby  and 
Dora  all  the  world  might  not  have  heard,  and  for  an 
instant  he  reflected  on  the  security  this  gave,  whatever 
mutual  knowledge  there  might  be^  Then,  with  a  sudden 
reckless  laugh,  he  looked  round,  and  his  eyes  spoke  into 
hers,  asking,  permitting,  responding. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?'  he  said  unmistakably. 

They  stopped,  facing  one  another.  Dora  shuddered 
nervously  closer  into  her  wrap. 

*  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  marry  her  ?'  she  said, 
with  averted  gaze.  There  was  by  much  no  need  to 
mention  names. 

*  I  don't  know  .  .  .  perhaps.  Why,  does  it  matter  ?' 
Then  suddenly  their  hands  were  strongly  clasped,  and 
their  interest  in  one  another  stood  bare  and  beyond  the 
power  of  speech  to  play  with  or  deny.  '  It  can't  matter, 
can  it,  to  you  ?'  said  Ferriby,  choosing  the  words  for 
nothing  save  to  give  her  an  opening.  And  she  took  it, 
carried  out  of  herself.  She  told  him  that  it  did  matter. 
.  .  .  She  clung  to  his  strong  hands.  Dora  Ibimay 
was  not  ill-disciplined  in  mind  or  body.  She  could  feel 
wonder  at  her  outburst  even  as  it  came,  but  she  was 
fighting  with  something  that  threatened  this  man  whom 
she  cared  for.  She  could  have  given  it  no  name.  She 
thought  it  only  her  sudden  passionate  impulse  not  to 
lose  him,  not  to  give  him  up  to  another.  And  yet 
something  more  than  mere  passion  was  urging  her. 
Here  stood  Ferriby  in  flesh  and  blood,  in  his  complete- 
ness, in  his  splendid  strength,  the  desire  of  her  eyes, 
met  late,  but  met.  .  .  .  Dora  Ibimay  had  given  no  heed 
to  Paul's  young  beauty.  To  her  John  Ferriby  alone 
stood  the  finest  man  she  had  beheld,  a  column  that 
could  have  taken  her  weight,  falHng,  without  a  tremor, 
firm  as  on  pillars  of  brass.     And  something  threatened 
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this  epitome  of  man,  and  her  woman's  yearning  leapt  to 
defend  it. 

On  the  morrow  Mrs.  Ibimay  better  understood  what 
was  prompting  her  now,  and  knew  she  had  been  inspired, 
but  with  only  a  half-knowledge.  Now  she  pleaded 
with  Devil  Ferriby  not  to  marry  Irene  Garth,  not  to 
block  his  future,  not  to  cheat  her,  Dora !  She  spoke 
wildly  of  surrendering  everything  there  and  then  and 
going  away.  And  she  pointed  to  the  gloomy  sky  and 
spoke  of  golden  sunshine  and  blue  seas  far  away,  and 
madness  generally.  She  clung  to  him,  her  white  face 
raised  to  his,  her  pleading  eyes  reading  every  line,  every 
ravage  in  his  softened  face. 

*  I  will  make  you  happier  than  any  woman  you  have 
ever  known,'  she  said.  *  I  will  make  life  a  different 
thing,  and  I  will  pay  any  price  to  do  it.  I  will  not 
grow  old,  I  will  not  die  and  never  have  known  the 
utmost  life  can  give  me  because  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  clutch  at  it  when  it  came.  I  care  for  you,  I  care  for 
you.  You  must  not  go  back  to  the  Grange.  .  .  .  Come, 
walk  on  with  me.' 

And  on  the  morrow  Dora  came  to  know  that  in  this 
extravagance  she  had  been  blindly  fighting  death. 

Extravagance  it  seemed  even  while  uttering  it,  and 
she  knew  it  neither  would  nor  could  affect  anything ; 
but  on  the  morrow,  in  the  anguish  of  unavailing  recall, 
she  asked  herself  why  Heaven  so  cruelly  had  let  her 
stop  at  such  poor  stuff.  Her  wild,  red-hot  words  had 
been  as  senseless  as  putting  out  a  hand  to  stop  an 
avalanche,  and  she  had  had  him  there  and  wasted  time 
on  words.  He  was  alive,  in  her  sight  and  touch.  And 
she  had  pleaded  with  him.  She  had  had  him  there. 
And  she  had  let  him  go. 

Ferriby  his  side  said — nothing.     Nature  has  taken 
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good  care  man  shall  not  be  woman's  mentor.  He  said 
nothing,  but  it  was  he  made  her  say  all.  He  listened, 
knowing  she  would  repent  herself,  but,  for  his  part,  she 
should  have  everything  to  repent  of.  Still,  his  words 
were  nothing.  But  if  at  the  parting  moment  the  march 
of  life  shows  like  a  spectacle  seen  from  a  height,  then 
strangely  within  the  next  hour  or  two  must  this  inter- 
view have  flashed  before  John  Ferriby.  It  took  place 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  his  violent  death.  *  Within  .  .  . 
an  ,  .  .  hour  ,  ,  .  or  two.*  Those  few  words  were  to 
be  Dora  Ibimay's  portion,  to  go  over  and  over,  ag  if  she 
were  a  soul  in  penance  counting  her  beads  of  torture. 
Little  they  grasped  it  then.  Ferriby  glanced  at  the 
funnel-shaped  clouds  over  seawards  and  the  lowering 
masses  overhead,  but  only  to  keep  watch  on  Dora's 
safety ;  and  she,  for  all  her  desperate  emotion,  when  it 
came  to  it,  let  him  go  falling  back  in  thought  upon  the 
morrow.  .  .  .     And  for  him  there  was  to  be  none. 

Their  first  parting  was  a  mere  feint,  and  only  carried 
them  a  few  yards.  Then  Ferriby  swung  round  and 
looked  back.  She  had  turned  also.  There  was  still  no 
one  in  sight.  The  whole  interview  had  been  a  matter 
of  minutes,  in  face  of  the  storm  coming  up  and  the  fact 
that  she  would  be  drenched  and  frightened. 

Dora  would  have  remembrance  of  that  to  mock  her, 
too,  upon  the  morrow.  She  had  subdued  herself, 
restrained  within  bounds  her  mad  desire  to  snatch  this 
man  away  with  her  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  had 
let  him  go  because  of  a  thunder-storm  and  the  possible 
curious  gaze  of  a  yokel  in  a  pony-cart ! 

She  stood  there  looking  at  him.  Ferriby,  who  never 
noticed  a  woman's  dress,  noticed  that  she  was  in  black 
and  white.  In  a  black  straw  hat  she  wore  white 
feathers,  and  around  her  shoulders  the  inevitable  wrap. 

IO~2 
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And  the  face  was  white,  marked   by  the   dark   eyes 
framed  in  her  heavy  hair. 

She  noted  him,  too.  The  picture  was  to  last  her 
longer — a  man's  figure  with  face  and  look  absorbed  in 
her.  His  dress  was  blue  serge,  a  rose,  red,  drooping 
there  from  his  buttonhole.  Ferriby  glanced  a  moment 
and  stepped  back. 

*  I  don't  like  to  leave  you.  I  will  see  you  to  the 
cottage,'  he  began. 

*  No,  no ,-  I  would  rather  not.' 

*  Shall  I  come  over  to-morrow  morning  first  thing  ?' 
he  asked,  standing  close  to  her. 

She  shook  her  head,  then  broke  down  into  the  sheer 
feminine.  *  I  am  sorry  .  .  .  forget  it,'  she  said,  strug- 
gling with  blinding  tears. 

He  made  some  inarticulate  sound,  stood  regarding 
her,  then  moved  his  head  gently  down  as  if  he  would 
kiss  her.  But  she  caught  herself  away.  *  Oh,  no,  no 
.  .  .  good-bye.'  Her  hand  touched  his  an  instant, 
then  she  hurried  forward  without  looking  back. 

Ferriby  remained  where  she  left  him,  and  watched 
the  graceful  figure  till  the  stone  fence  hid  it.  He  did 
not  want  to  let  her  go.  Man-like,  he  had  not  allowed 
her  to  estimate  by  half  how  much  she  had  moved  him. 
When,  finally,  he  turned  also  from  the  scene,  he  felt 
his  face  harden  and  brutalize,  and  he  was  shaken  by  a 
curious  anger — a  blind,  mounting  anger  towards  Irene 
Garth.  Even  in  her  self-abandonment  Dora  Ibimay 
could  not  speak  of  waiting  for  her  husband's  death. 
She  would  as  soon  have  hastened  it.  But  well  Ferriby 
understood  on  what  grounds  she  could  cry  out  to  him 
that  he  was  cheating  her  by  a  senseless  marriage  his  side 
now.  At  any  moment  Dora  Ibimay  might  be  free.  He 
knew,  she   knew,  everyone   knew  Theodore   Ibimay 's 
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days  were  numbered,  and  that  the  daisies  growing  now 
must  wither  over  his  head,  and  in  the  face  of  that  here 
he  was  binding  himself  to  this  young  Hght-o-'love,  this 
cousin  of  his,  Irene. 

But  how  could  he  have  guessed  Dora  Ibimay  cared 
for  him  in  such  fashion  ?  She  whose  words  and  look 
roused  in  him  the  new  emotion  of  humility  and  depre- 
cation, and  yet  made  his  blood  leap,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  to  know  he  was  a  Ferriby,  and  so  worthy  of  any 
woman's  regards.  She  cared  for  him,  she  with  her 
delicacy,  her  haunting  pallor  and  marvellous  eyes,  her 
suggestive  touch  and  hint  of  the  inexpressible,  and  he 
must  needs  be  complicated  with  Irene  Garth. 

Ferriby's  lips  shaped  over  the  name  with  an  oath. 
The  old  feeling  of  six  years  ago  assailed  him,  when  he  had 
stood  over  the  young  vixen  and  her  precious  defender, 
two  intruders,  most  unwelcome,  and  drawn  the  lash  of 
his  whip  through  his  fingers.  He  would  draw  that 
lash  again  over  both  of  them  ! 

At  the  head  of  the  lane  a  flash  of  lightning  roused 
him.  He  stopped  and  looked  back,  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  see  Mrs.  Ibimay.  It  thundered  loudly.  Her 
pony  bolted  at  thunder,  but  she  would  be  home  by  this 
time.  He  strode  on,  bringing  her  image  sacredly  forth 
from  amid  his  furious  brutal  thoughts  towards  Irene, 
and  holding  it  as  it  were  a  treasure  against  his  heart. 
At  the  gate  again  the  lightning  flashed,  showing  him 
the  rickyard,  the  farm  buildings,  the  green  of  the  elms 
against  the  dark.  Ferriby  stopped.  An  indescribable 
pang  assailed  him.  Everything  settled  again  into 
darkness.  A  cry  rose  within  him  to  Dora,  to  the 
woman  who  had  talked  of  a  new  world.  He  wanted 
to  get  there.  He  wanted  to  hear  Dora  speaking,  to  see 
her  eyes — to  feel  her  lips  upon  his  cheek.  .  .  . 
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Through  the  thunder  Ferriby  caught  the  sound  of 
the  stable-clock  striking  ten.  Supper  must  be  over,  or 
had  they  waited  for  him  ?  Where  was  Irene  ?  He 
passed  quickly  into  the  house  and  living-room.  Candles 
were  burning  and  the  table  set,  but  no  one  there,  and 
he  could  hear  no  sound.  The  next  instant  there  was  a 
rap  upon  the  door  behind  him,  and  Gisberne  entered. 
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A  PROPHET  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country, 
and  in  similar  fashion  Gisberne's  commonplace 
remarks  about  trouble  ahead  if  Paul  did  not  leave  the 
Grange  weighed  in  their  single  utterance  more  with 
Daphne  Estorel  than  the  days  and  weeks  of  Jane's 
gloomy  prophecies  or  than  all  her  own  forebodings. 

She  had  taken  hurried  leave  of  Jane,  and  re-entered 
the  living-room  in  time  to  notice  the  scant  courtesy 
towards  Gisberne  of  Ferriby's  departure,  but  she  had 
not  heeded  it.  Devil  Ferriby  had  bad  manners.  Gis- 
berne was  still  pale,  still  slightly  disturbed,  but  as  little 
as  an  animal's  could  his  self-control  show  agitation. 
He  smiled  at  Daphne,  and  went  at  once  back  to  the 
subject  that  had  been  interrupted.  For  himself,  he 
said,  as  she  might  think,  he  didn't  care  a  cent ;  but  if 
it  mattered  anything  to  her  that  Mr.  Paul  didn't  get 
himself  into  a  mess  he'd  lay  himself  at  Mr.  Paul's 
disposal,  and  no  doubt  he  could  fix  him  up  something 
somewhere  in  the  States.  He  was  going  back  there 
straight  away.  Gisberne's  introductions  (faked  or 
whatever  they  were)  had  so  far  placed  him  on  the 
footing  of  a  gentleman.  His  attitude  and  tone  with 
Daphne  to-day  over  the  playing,  and  now  over  Paul, 
denied  that  pretension,  but  she  was  not  repelled.  The 
pleasant  nature  of  the  man  seemed  only  the  simpler  for 
it  and  the  more  attractive.   She  felt  anew  the  sensation 
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that  he  was  wooing  her  notice,  trying  hard  to  please 
her,  and  it  touched  her  afresh  to  think  he  had  not  and 
would  never  find  the  courage  for  anything  further — 
that  he  would  leave  Ferriby  these  his  only  advances. 

The  low  room  became  oppressive,  and  with  sense  of 
movement  and  going  away  stirred  in  her,  Daphne  led 
Gisberne  out  into  the  lane.  There  presently  he  left 
her,  telling  her  to  let  him  know  upon  the  morrow,  first 
thing,  if  he  could  serve  her.  .  .  . 

So  strongly  had  Gisberne's  matter-of-fact  remarks 
affected  Daphne  that  now,  alone  with  the  memory  of 
them,  she  felt  as  if  face  to  face  with  a  disaster  that  had 
actually  occurred.  In  reality  nothing  is  so  great  a 
cheat  as  the  brain.  Plain  speech  at  last  had  so 
undisguisedly  shaped  visionary  fears  that  it  came 
before  Daphne  with  the  force  of  conviction  that  a  catas- 
trophe was  inevitable,  that  it  would  happen  to-night,  and 
that  Paul  would  he  the  active  mover  in  it.  She  looked 
instinctively  towards  the  outbuildings.  She  could 
almost  persuade  herself  she  heard  Paul's  footstep 
advancing  stealthily,  saw  his  figure  lurking  in  the 
shadows.  .  .  .  Only  that  morning  Daphne  had  read 
in  a  weekly  paper  of  a  great  disaster  by  fire  in  a 
famous  city  abroad,  in  another  paragraph  of  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars.  Sir  William  had  written  again, 
deprecating  her  refusal  of  his  overtures.  He  was 
about  to  start  for  the  East.  Magnificent  explorations 
were  afoot.  They  had  come  upon  the  perfect  tomb  of 
a  king,  dead  four  thousand  years.  He  should  spend  a 
night  in  London,  and  go  to  the  opera — almost  the  last 
of  the  season.  In  Paris  he  hoped  to  meet  M.  Carrousel, 
the  great  painter,  and  the  young  scientist,  Victor. 
How  he  wished  she  would  reconsider  her  long  stay  in 
the  North  !     But  he  was  an  old  man.     He  feared  he 
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could  not  hope  she  would  ever  find  in  him  her  guide 
into  the  world's  wonders  and  delights.  The  world's 
wonders  and  delights !  Overhead  the  thunder-clouds 
were  massing,  but  towards  Droitlet  was  still  in  the  dim 
sky  the  faint  marvel  of  a  few  pale  stars. 

Daphne  forced  her  mind  upon  these  things — the 
world,  and  all  its  big  interests,  in  which  hers  were 
nothing,  and  the  pettiness  of  her  thoughts  against  the 
bigness  of  earth  and  sky.  It  was  no  use.  For  three 
years  now  to  live  was  to  think  of  Paul  Ferriby — to 
think  and  to  be  silent. 

Silence  had  grown  to  be  her  second  nature.  To 
seek  Paul  now  and  urge  upon  him  to  leave  the  Grange 
for  fear  of  the  results  of  a  jealous  outburst  concerning 
Irene  Garth  would  be  a  strange  violation  of  it.  Yet, 
as  Gisberne  left  her,  she  stood  there  goaded  to  it 
almost  as  if  some  violent  deed  were  already  accom- 
plished, and  Paul  in  danger  of  freedom  and  life. 

She  set  out  to  go  to  him. 

The  coach-house,  to  which,  since  Irene  had  thrown 
herself  into  his  arms,  Paul  had  chosen  to  remove  his 
effects,  abandoning  his  cousin's  roof  for  ever,  was  at 
the  far  wall  of  the  great  enclosure,  a  long  way  from  the 
back  of  the  house.  A  moonless  evening,  the  usual 
dusk  of  the  hour  was  deepened  by  thunder-clouds  to 
an  obscurity  dense  enough  to  hide  anyone  stealing 
from  shadow  to  shadow,  as  Daphne  did.  And  the  big 
out-buildings  cast  big  shadows.  As  she  passed  into 
the  last  yard  a  light  shining  through  the  open  doors  of 
the  coach-house  opposite  brought  her  to  an  instant 
halt.  She  drew  out  of  sight  against  a  waggon,  and 
saw  Paul  step  out  into  the  yard,  showing  himself 
plainly  against  the  light  behind. 

Oh  !  the  world  with  its  wonders  and  delights ;  the 
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sky  with  its  stars  and  its  awe !  Small  use  to  remember 
them  or  to  quote  them  to  herself.  A  man,  a  young 
man,  no  one  to  be  proud  of — in  bonds  to  another 
woman,  outweighed  it  all.  *  Youth  calls  to  youth  the 
whole  world  over.'  Daphne's  girlhood  met  her,  and 
claimed  her. 

Paul  stood  strangely  still,  as  if  listening.  He  seemed 
to  look  straight  towards  her  place  of  concealment. 
She  was  only  two-and-twenty.  Her  heart  exalted  him 
as  he  showed  there  in  his  strong  young  manhood  as 
the  most  that  God  could  do,  and  she  loved  him  to  the 
utmost  love  could  go.  She  could  not  move  or  speak. 
Habit  was  still  too  strong,  and  her  unrealized  fears 
were  still  not  equal  in  effect  to  the  sight  of  him 
controlled  and  quiet ;  but  into  her  silence  she  concen- 
trated all  her  being.  As  if  under  its  influence,  Paul 
remained  there  motionless.  Her  heart  clamoured 
towards  him.  The  silent  strain  of  her  must  span  this 
little  distance  between  them,  and  strive  with  him, 
convince  him,  win  him  !  Could  the  mere  utterance  of 
words  really  avail  more  than  this  passion  of  every 
fibre,  this  agony  to  communicate  her  feeling  ? 

A  play  of  lightning  suddenly  showed  up  the  roof- 
lines,  and  at  the  same  instant  there  came  a  sound  of 
hurrying  footsteps,  and  quickened,  frightened  breath, 
and  a  white-clad  figure  brushed  by  Daphne's  hiding- 
place.     It  was  Irene. 

Daphne  did  not  wait  to  see  them  meet.  She 
returned  to  the  house,  and  went  up  to  her  room.  Her 
silence  was  still  unbroken.  While  she  had  wrestled  in 
her  soul  with  Paul,  he  had  stood  there  motionless — 
yes,  listening  for  Irene  Garth  ! 

***** 

*  What  the  dickens — you  !'  said  Ferriby. 
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Gisberne  advanced,  not  pausing  at  all  upon  his 
entrance,  giving  no  hint  of  offence  taken  or  intended. 

'  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,'  he  said.  '  I  was  waiting. 
You  passed  me  in  the  lane.' 

*  Passed  you  in  the  lane — ^just  now  ?' 
'  Yes.' 

Ferriby  uttered  an  angry  exclamation.  His  thoughts 
had  been  so  private  and  intense  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  spied  upon. 

*  What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Gisberne  ?'  he  asked 
roughly.  *  I  thought  you  understood  there  was  an  end 
of  things.  You'd  better  clear  out.  I  don't  want  to 
give  information  about  you.'  As  he  spoke  Ferriby  went 
up  to  the  table.  A  spirit-stand  was  by  the  carver's 
place,  the  bottles  well  filled.  He  mixed  a  big  drink 
and  drained  it. 

'  I  wish  you  would  lend  me  a  little  money,  Mr.  Ferriby,' 
said  Gisberne,  drawing  nearer  to  him. 

Ferriby  set  down  the  glass  and  stared.  If  one  of 
the  dogs  had  asked  it  he  could  not  have  been  more 
surprised. 

*  Lend  you  money !'  he  echoed. 

'  Yes.  I'm  in  a  fix.  I  throw  myself  upon  your 
mercy.  I  want  a  little  money  to  get  away  to  the 
States  with.     I'll  pay  you  back.' 

*  Well,  upon  my  word  !'  Ferriby  was  too  astonished 
to  be  angry.    *  You've  got  the  cheek  of  the  devil,'  he  said. 

*  I've  done  you  no  harm.'  Gisberne  spoke  quite 
pleasantly.  *  There's  been  some  little  friendliness 
between  us.'     And  he  stood  waiting. 

Ferriby  regarded  him  in  a  divided  humour.  Gisberne's 
unconsciousness  was  worth  something.  What  sort  of 
a  fellow  could  he  be  ?  Not  the  slightest  agitation  ! 
His  pallor  and  quiet  manner,  and  the  earnest  look  of 
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the  eyes,  were  confounding.  Lend  him  money !  .  .  . 
Ferriby  stared,  and  hesitated  between  such  impatient 
toleration  of  something  outside  himself  as  he  showed 
his  horse  and  ordinary  anger  with  colossal  impudence. 
Heated  by  the  spirits  he  had  just  taken,  the  latter 
triumphed,  and  flared  out.  He  called  Gisberne  a  few 
hard  names,  and  showed  him  the  door,  Gisberne 
making  little  answer,  and  seeming  rather  reflective 
than  hurt. 

*  No  need  to  make  a  noise,'  he  said.  '  I  wanted  the 
money.     You've  got  it,  and  could  very  well  spare  it.' 

*  To  a  card-sharper  and  a  swindler  ?' 

*  That's  only  one  man's  talk,'  said  Gisberne. 

*  What  are  you  clearing  out  for,  then  ?'  scoffed 
Ferriby.  *You  came  here  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
musician  !'  He  laughed  roughly.  *  Come,  now,'  he 
added,  *  don't  try  any  of  this  rubbish.  You  must  have 
enough  change  to  take  you  away  with.  Think  yourself 
lucky  you  can  go.' 

It  never  occurred  to  Ferriby  that  Gisberne  might 
carry  a  revolver  or  think  of  violence.  His  notions  that 
way  were  native  of  the  soul.  Besides,  Gisberne  was 
too  quiet.  He  turned  with  an  appeal  about  him  like  a 
disappointed  dog. 

Ferriby  flung  after  him  to  the  gate.  The  lightning 
was  now  continuous.  Still  no  rain  !  He  looked  after 
the  clean-cut,  lightly-moving  figure — walking  away. 
The  beggar  had  sold  his  horse !  To  Devil  Ferriby 
here  was  a  touch  of  the  abject,  smiting  him  with  a 
pang  of  relenting.  It  was  turning  a  dog  from  the 
door,  and,  to  carry  the  fancy  further,  a  creature  Dora 
Ibimay  would  have  given  him  a  glance  from  those  eyes 
of  hers  for  being  kind  to. 

*  Here,  you'd  better  shelter  till  the  storm  is  over !'  he 
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called  after  the  grey,  shadowy  figure ;  but  Gisberne  did 
not  seem  to  hear,  hurrying  on  into  the  darkening 
space. 

Daphne,  moving  about  her  room — it  was  not  her  way 
to  brood  seated  or  in  idleness — thought  to  hear  Irene 
entering  hers  opposite.  It  was  a  hasty  rush  of  light 
footsteps  and  the  soft  closing  of  a  door.  She  could  not 
be  sure,  for  her  room  was  immense,  and  at  the  far  end 
of  it  all  sounds,  even  close  without,  were  vague  and 
uncertain.  If  it  were  Irene,  she  had  used,  as  she  very 
rarely  did,  the  main  stairway  and  the  entrance  to  the 
bedroom  facing  her  own.  Then,  thought  Daphne, 
there  is  someone  below  in  the  living-room  whom  Irene 
wished  to  avoid.  She  descended,  and  found  Devil 
Ferriby.  He  had  only  that  moment  returned  after 
seeing  Gisberne  depart,  and,  as  Daphne  entered,  was 
helping  himself  to  spirits,  his  manner  quiet  to  brooding 
— Devil  Ferriby's  manner  when  he  set  himself  to  drink- 
ing freely. 

He  made  a  remark,  pointing  to  the  unused  table. 

'There  seems  nothing  alive,  inside  or  out.  What's 
the  matter,  that  nobody  has  had  any  supper  ?' 

*  The  storm,  perhaps.  I  don't  know  ...  we  scattered. 
Did  you  meet  Mr.  Gisberne  ?' 

*  What  makes  you  mention  him  ?'  asked  Ferriby, 
subduing  his  tone,  as  he  always  did  with  Daphne 
Estorel. 

*I  was  only  wondering  if  he  would  reach  Droitlet 
before  the  storm,'  she  answered. 

Ferriby  seemed  about  to  speak,  checked  himself. 

*  Where  is  Irene  ?'  he  asked  abruptly. 

*  In  her  room.' 

Daphne  flung  the  words  out  swiftly,  astonishing  her- 
self.    She  did  not  know  Irene  was  there. 
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'  Oh.  .  .  .  Well,  I'll  take  Scarside's  rounds  to-night. 
You're  going  to  bed,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  Yes.'  She  was  watching  him  intently,  though  half 
unconsciously,  in  the  beginning  of  a  strain  of  the  senses, 
to  increase  as  the  night  went  on,  till,  by  dawn.  Daphne 
Estorel  would  know  the  highest  pitch  to  which  nerves 
can  be  strung.  *  Will  you  leave  the  little  gate  open  ?' 
she  said.  *  The  two  girls  are  not  back — frightened  at 
the  storm,  I  suppose.  I  don't  expect  them  now,  but  I 
shall  not  bolt  the  kitchen  door,  in  case.' 

Ferriby  nodded  shortly.  A  bolt  not  shot,  or  a  door 
unfastened,  counted  for  little  in  the  nightly  defences  of 
the  Grange.  They  were  pretty  complete  and  widely 
well  known. 

*  Good-night,'  he  said.  *  Better  shut  those  windows. 
The  rain  will  be  driving  in  any  minute.' 

As  Daphne  obeyed  she  caught  sight  of  Ferriby  out- 
side, illuminated  strangely  by  a  lightning  flash,  and  the 
flowers  on  the  sill  ran  an  instant  into  colour  in  ghastly 
fashion. 

*  Good-night,'  she  called,  suddenly  and  clearly. 

*  Good-night,  Daphne.' 

She  heard  his  steps  into  the  yard,  and  the  rhythmical 
decrease  of  the  little  jangle  of  the  gate  as  it  fell  into 
place  behind  him.  Her  heart  was  beating  fast,  every 
nerve  on  the  alert.  It  occurred  to  her  strongly  that 
Paul  and  John  Ferriby  were  alone  out  there  in  the 
open.  But  the  meeting  witnessed  between  Paul  and 
Irene  had  altered  her  mood,  and  thrown  her  back  into 
the  spell-bound  spectator  of  something  inevitable. 
Leaving  a  couple  of  candles  burning — for  Ferriby  would 
return  here — she  hurried  again  upstairs.  It  struck  her 
that  the  house  echoed  to  her  footsteps.  What  a  host 
seemed  to   have  gone  in  Mistress  Skidfell  and   two 
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maidservants!     To  what  fate  was   Ferriby  deserted? 
She  knocked  on  Irene's  door. 

*  Yes,'  came  instant  answer  in  Irene's  voice.  *  Yes — 
who  is  there  ?' 

*  I  only  wanted  to  be  sure  you  were  in,'  said  Daphne. 
Before  she  could  move  away  the  door  was  opened, 

and  Sophy  appeared,  showing  a  pale  and  anxious  face. 

*  Miss  'Rene's  dreadfully  frightened  about  the  storm, 
miss,'  she  said,  *  and  so  am  I.  I  can't  sleep  alone, 
Miss  Deffny — you  won't  mind  if  I  stay  here  ?' 

For  a  breath  Daphne  gazed  on  the  girl,  the  mad 
thought  crossing  her  that  Paul  was  in  the  room  behind 
her.  Then  she  turned  away  ashamed,  and  entered  her 
own  room,  but  gave  no  thought  to  bed.  The  storm 
came  nearer.  By  half-past  ten  thunder  and  lightning 
had  grown  violent  and  continuous,  and  the  more  awe- 
some since,  from  a  sky  blackened  and  bursting,  there 
was  still  no  rain. 

Ferriby,  re-entering  the  house  by  the  way  he  had  left 
it,  bolted  the  door  and  stood  in  the  pitch-black  entry, 
giving  an  ear  to  any  chance  movement  in  the  living- 
room.  The  candle-light,  steady  since  the  casements 
were  all  shut,  sent  a  yellow  gleam  across  the  flags,  gone 
the  next  instant  in  a  blue  and  blinding  glare.  Nothing 
stirred.  *  No,  she  wouldn't  be  down  waiting  alone  in  a 
thunderstorm,  the  jade !'  thought  Ferriby  savagely. 
Yet  he  had  the  instinct  of  some  human  presence  near. 
He  strode  on  into  the  room,  throwing  the  door  wide. 
Instantly  there  touched  him  the  curious  impression 
that  everything  in  the  room  was  shouting  out  at  him — 
shouting  something.  It  was  the  effect  of  life-long 
familiarity  and  the  intense  stillness — he  had  had  it 
before,  entering  this  room  alone  at  night,  when  the 
rest  of  the  household  slept.     He  moved  down  to  the 
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bureau.  Here  the  candle-light  shone  faintly  and  played 
strange  tricks  with  the  old  picture  sunk  above  the 
mantelshelf. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?'  said  Ferriby,  looking 

up  at  the  painted  faces  watching  him  from  the  panel. 

He  opened  the  bureau,  let  down  the  flap,  and  stood 

unheeding,  erect  and  still.   Was  he  thinking  ?   Scarcely. 

The  storm  was  making  a  wild  noise.     Some  vague, 

tumultuous  notion  of  battles,  far  off  or  long  ago,  caught 

him  into  a  sudden  trance.     In  a  vision  of  feeHng  (or 

remembrance)  he  felt  himself  out  in  a  mad  tumult, 

dashing   through   crash   and   clatter,   and   hurtling  of 

hoofs  and  steel.     Against  a  pitch-black  sky,  a  woman's 

figure  flashed  into  sight  above  grey  battlements,  arms 

outstretched  to  him  below,  passionate  eyes  alight  like 

stars,  and  heavy  hair.     He  felt  the  wind  sing  through 

tossing  plumes  upon  his  head,  and  the  lightning  run 

blue  up  an  outstretched  sword.     Then  a  sudden  dart 

touched  the  pile  of  gold  by  Ferriby's  hand.     He  came 

to  himself  with  a  start,  and  moved  towards  the  window. 

*  I  hope  the  ricks  won't  fire,'  was  his  reflection,  and  he 

gave  a   satisfied   remembrance   to   that   young   whelp 

Paul,  who  slept  outside.     He  had  not  seen  him  on  his 

rounds,  or  troubled  to.     Irene  was  a  different  matter, 

and  Ferriby's  thoughts  swerved  anew  to  her  with  wrath. 

Again  he  helped  himself  freely,  and  drank.    The  visions 

of  his  race  were  swept  from  the  blood,  and  left  him 

there,  brutalized,  to   meet   a   death   unworthy  of  his 

name. 

***** 

*  Irene !'  Ferriby  spoke  aloud,  for  he  had  again  the 
feeling  someone  was  about.  Perhaps  the  young  witch 
was  hiding.  He  stood  steadying  himself,  lit  a  cigarette 
and  went  softly  up  the  stairs — the  first  time,  he  fancied, 
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he  had  been  up  them  in  his  life — and  rapped  on  her  door. 
*  Are  you  there  ?'  he  said.  *  I  want  to  speak  to  you — 
you  knew  it.  What  d'ye  mean  by  keeping  yourself  up 
here?' 

The  sound  of  the  rap  and  the  voice,  and  the  tone  of 
it,  fell  the  other  side  of  the  closed  door  between  Sophy 
Bassett  and  Irene,  bending  together  over  a  drawer  taken 
from  its  chest  and  set  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
turned  them  for  a  breath  as  if  to  stone.  The  green 
curtains  were  drawn  close,  and  in  a  blaze  of  lamp  and 
candle  light  the  two  girls  had  selected  clothes  from  a 
tumbled  heap,  laying  them  stealthily  into  a  trunk.  A 
small  hand-valise  stood  on  a  chair,  already  locked  and 
strapped. 

*  The  master!'  gasped  Sophy.  *  Lor,  Miss  'Rene,  I 
told  you  so.' 

Irene    was    staring    at    the    door.      *  Is    it    locked, 
Sophy  ?' 
'  Yes.' 

*  Now  then,  Irene !'  came  Ferriby's  voice,  and  they 
noticed  he  was  smoking.     *  You're  not  in  bed  ?' 

*  I'm  just  going  to  bed.  Cousin  John.'  Irene's  lips 
were  white,  but  such  her  loveliness  that,  even  at  that 
moment,  frightened  as  she  was,  Sophy,  from  her  kneel- 
ing posture,  stared  up  at  it  absorbed.  *  I  have  a  head- 
ache thr^u.r     he  thunder.  Cousin  John.' 

*  Rubbish  !     Who  is  in  there  with  you  ?' 
The  girls  exchanged  a  horrified  glance. 

'  Sophy,  Cousin  John.' 

'  Oh.  .  .  .  Well,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Come 
down  and  see  me  below,  or  I  shall  break  this  door 
open.     I'll  give  you  five  minutes.' 

They  heard  his  retreating  step,  light  for  his  build. 
Sophy  sprang  up. 
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'  There,  ain't  I  said  it,  Miss  'Rene  ?  He  saw  you 
with  Mr.  Paul.     Ain't  I  told  you  not  to  go  ?' 

Irene  stared  at  her.  She  was  fully  dressed  as  she 
had  come  in,  a  necklace  of  amber  beads  round  her 
throat. 

*  He  will  kill  me,'  she  said. 

'  Kill  you  ?  Don't  talk  such  stuff.  Miss  'Rene  !  Kill 
you  ? — not  even  if  you  went  down  to  him :  and  you 
ain't  thinking  of  that,  are  you  ?' 

'  He'll  break  in  here.' 

*  Let  him,  miss  !  I'll  tackle  him.  .  .  .  You  just  go 
across  to  Miss  Deffny  .  .  .' 

*  And  let  her  know  that  I  am  afraid  of  Cousin  John  !' 
Irene's  eyes  flashed,   and   she    made  a  movement 

towards  the  door. 

*  Now  don't  be  silly,  miss.'  Sophy  caught  her  by  the 
arm.     *  The  master's  been  drinking.     Don't  you  go.' 

'  But  I'm  going  to  marry  him,'  whispered  Irene, 
strangely,  staring  and  shivering. 

*And  here  you  are  packing  to  get  away  from  him, 
miss.  You  hev'  made  a  mess  of  it.  Miss  'Rene,  that 
you  hev'.'     And  Sophy  wrung  her  hands. 

Irene  looked  at  her  and  round  the  room  wildly. 
'  Yes  ...  I  don't  know — I'm  frightened  ...  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  I  think  I  like  Mr.  John  best,  Sophy. 
Mr.  Paul  was  very  queer  just  now  .  .  .  an-l^  I  was  mad, 
I  think.     I  wish  I  had  let  him  go  when  he  wanted  to.' 

She  moved  again  to  the  door ;  again  Sophy  intervened. 
*  Don't  go.  Miss  'Rene;  you'll  wish  you  hadn't.' 

Irene  looked  into  the  other  girl's  shrewd,  knowing 
eyes,  the  face  sharp  with  feminine  alarm,  eager  in  her 
service,  very  plainly  showing  what  she  meant.  '  Do 
you  think  he  will  kill  me  ?'  she  breathed. 

*  No,    Miss    'Rene — I    don't'    she    answered,    with 
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desperate  emphasis.    *  Oh,  Miss  'Rene,  go  over  to  Miss 
Deffny— leave  me  to  manage.' 

But  Irene  Garth's  impulses  had  whirled  again  at  the 
sound  of  Ferriby's  voice.  Paul  to-night  had  been  cold 
and  strange,  not  the  lover  of  the  past  weeks,  not  even 
the  old,  sullen,  reproachful  young  adorer.  She  hated 
him  .  .  .  she  was  afraid  of  Ferriby ;  she  was  packing 
as  if  to  go,  kept  up  to  it  by  the  excitement  of  Sophy 
Bassett's  wondering  adoration  and  a  vague  thought  of 
Gisberne  and  kindness — but  Ferriby's  voice  had  brought 
her  back  to  an  old  thrill.  And  to  seek  refuge  from 
Cousin  John  with  Daphne  Estorel — any  fate  at  a  man's 
hands  would  be  more  acceptable.  Cousin  John — she 
could  manage  him.  And  how  could  she  go  away  from 
the  Grange  !  She  had  been  mad  to  give  Paul  a  thought. 
She  hated  him  .  .  .  she  would  go  to  Cousin  John ;  she 
would  tell  him  she  was  afraid  of  Paul,  as  she  had  just 
now  told  Paul  she  was  afraid  of  Devil  Ferriby. 

Pushing  Sophy  aside,  white  and  shaking,  but  not  to  be 
turned,  Irene  caught  up  a  blue  wrap  with  wide  sleeves, 
kimono-shaped.  There  was  no  reason  in  the  action  ;  it 
was  the  purely  instinctive  idea  of  something  to  shelter 
in.  *  Wait  here,  Sophy,'  she  said,  pushing  her  aside. 
*  Don't  be  absurd.  I  know  what  to  do.'  And  she  ran 
down  the  stairs,  Hght  as  a  phantom,  and  Sophy  heard 
her  drop  the  latch  of  the  door  below  behind  her. 

Five  minutes  passed,  six,  seven.  Sophy  Bassett, 
straining  her  ears,  could  catch  nothing  from  below ;  at 
the  same  time  never  in  her  life  had  she  heard  anything 
like  the  roar  of  the  thunder-claps,  coming  up  over  the 
hollow  moors,  smashing  upon  the  roof,  reverberating  like 
musketry  through  the  empty  rooms  and  galleries.  The 
lightning  to  the  street -bred  girl  was  an  unknown  thing, 
wide  as  the  world,  appalling.  She  gave  a  thought  to 
II— 2 
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Miss  Deffny.  Amid  this  horrid  clamour  it  was  like 
thinking  of  the  first  pure  stillness  of  dawn  as  she  had 
learnt  to  know  it  this  summer  at  the  Grange.  Should 
she  go  across  to  Miss  Deffny  ?  That  would  be  to  let 
her  know  Miss  'Rene  wasn't  here.  .  .  . 

Sophy  glanced  round  at  all  the  tumbled  clothes  and 
sighed.  '  Lor'  !  Miss  'Rene  had  gone  a  bit  too  far,'  she 
muttered  with  locked  hands. 

Ten  minutes  passed,  eleven,  twelve,  and  then  Sophy 
heard  a  sound  below,  the  first,  distinct  in  a  sudden  lull. 
It  made  the  girl  dart  back  from  the  open  bedroom  door. 
She  wouldn't  for  anything  have  Miss  'Rene  think 
she  had  been  listening.  She  heaved  a  quick  sigh  of 
relief  to  hear  her  come  up  the  stairs,  and  bustled  to  the 
dressing-table  and  snuffed  a  candle,  turning  round  then 
with  a  word  of  welcome — arrested,  never  uttered.  She 
ran  forward  and  paused. 

It  was  Irene,  but  Sophy  did  not  know  her.  From 
that  chalk-white  face  from  which  every  drop  of  blood 
seemed  withdrawn,  and  that  rigid  stark  advancing 
figure,  Sophy  fell  away  as  if  before  a  spectre,  too 
terrified  to  shriek. 

*  He's  dead,'  said  Irene,  pushing  her  before  her,  back 
towards  the  window — '  he's  dead !' 
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*  ^/'OU'RE  gammoning  me,  Miss  'Rene,'  said  Sophy. 
X  She  found  she  had  got  hold  of  the  rigid  figure 
and  was  shaking  it  to  and  fro.  *  It  ain't  true  .  .  .  oh, 
my  Lord !  tell  me  it  ain't  true.  The  master  dead ! 
You  ain't  killed  him,  Miss  'Rene  ?' 

*  Hush !  don't  talk  so  loud.  .  .  .'  It  was  like  the 
voice  of  a  sleep-walker,  the  words  coming  through  lips 
that  seemed  frozen  apart.  *  He  had  been  drinking ;  he 
was  drinking  when  I  got  down.  .  .  .  Hush,  what  is  it  ? 
Is  he  coming?'  One  half-petrified  figure  dragged  the 
other  to  the  door.  Irene  thrust  her  head  forward, 
listening,  still  gripping  her  companion  in  a  mad  terror. 

*  Look  here,  Miss  'Rene,'  cried  Sophy  in  a  gasping 
whisper,  but  nerving  herself.  *  You  ain't  done  nothing 
— that's  my  belief.     I'm  a-going  down  to  see.' 

*  Wait  .  .  .  wait !'  And  then  with  renewal  of  shock 
Sophy  noticed  Miss  'Rene's  blue  wrap  was  not  with  her 
and  the  amber  beads  gone  from  her  throat. 

Her  tears  broke  forth.  '  What  have  you  done. 
Miss  'Rene  ?  Where's  that  blue  thing  ?  Where's  your 
beads  ?' 

*  He  put  out  the  candles.'  Irene  was  still  staring  down 
the  stairs  as  she  spoke,  her  voice  a  whisper,  short, 
hollow  sounds  as  from  a  throat  dry  as  lime.  *  He  said 
I  was  a  light-o'-love.  He  said  he  knew  I'd  been  with 
Paul.     He  said  he'd  teach  me  my  worth.  .  .  .     The 
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lightning  ...  I  could  see  his  face.  ...  I  didn't 
understand,  you  know — I  didn't  understand  till  then. 
You  told  me  not  to  go— didn't  you,  Sophy?'  She 
clutched  closer,  her  white  teeth  rattling  between  the 
parted,  frozen  lips.  '  What  shall  I  do  ?  He  took  hold 
of  me  .  .  .' 

*Oh,  Miss  'Rene!'  It  was  a  smothered  cry,  almost 
maternal. 

'  I  fought  him,'  whispered  Irene.  *  I  got  away. 
But  .  .  .' 

*  Oh,  Miss  'Rene,  and  you  didn't  call,'  wailed  Sophy. 

*  Hush !  I  don't  want  Daphne  to  hear.  I  didn't 
think  of  calling  ...  I  did  call.  ...  He  shook  me 
and  ...  I  don't  know  ...  I  flung  the  wrap  over  him, 
right  over  his  head.  ...  I  ran  down  to  the  fireplace  ; 
he  followed,  and  I  saw  him  ..."  a  sheeted  ghost." ' 
She  threw  back  her  head  as  if  she  laughed,  and  swayed 
and  shuddered  in  Sophy's  terrified  hold — *  **  a  sheeted 
ghost.".  .  .  He  couldn't  get  it  off;  he  stumbled  and 
fell ;  he  struck  his  head  against  the  fender ' 

*  Well,'  gasped  Sophy.     *  Oh,  Miss  'Rene,  what  then?' 

*  He's  dead,'  said  Irene. 

*  You  never  touched  him,  miss  ?' 
*No.' 

*  Jest  let  him  lie,  and  come  up  straight  here  to  me  ?' 
*Yes.' 

The  strain  that  had  sharpened  Sophy  Bassett's 
features  relaxed.  The  tears  of  terror,  flowing  uncon- 
sciously, changed  to  a  more  wholesome  sniff.  'Oh, 
lor',  Miss  'Rene,'  she  said,  *you  all  but  scared  me  to 
death.  Ain't  you  got  more  sense  ?  The  master  ain't 
dead.  Lor' !  I've  seen  'em  fall  like  that  same  as 
flies.  It  was  just  the  drink  in  him  and  tumbling,  and 
you  confusin'  of  him  like  with  the  wrap — fency  your 
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a-thinkin'  of  it,  Miss  'Rene !'  Sophy  sniffed  with  a 
touch  of  hysterical  giggle.  *  He  ain't  hurt,  miss.  He'll 
come  to  all  right.' 

*  There  are  some  spikes  on  the  fender,'  whispered 
Irene,  but  her  tone  had  also  grown  more  natural. 

A  moment  Sophy's  face  paled  again,  but  she  re- 
covered herself  anew.  *  Well,  Miss  'Rene,  it's  his  own 
fault — I'll  swear  to  that.  He  ain't  hurt  'imself,  you'll 
find,  though — not  after  drinkin'.'  She  set  her  head 
knowingly.  *  But  we  can't  leave  him  there,  Miss  'Rene. 
He'll  need  some  water  or  a  drop  o'  brandy.  I'll  go 
down.' 

During  this  the  storm,  though  more  intermittent,  had 
grown  more  appalling,  save  that  a  spattering  of  rain 
announced  a  deluge;  but  the  two  girls  had  heard 
nothing  beyond  their  own  whispers,  seen  nothing  but 
the  white  terror  of  the  other's  face. 

Sophy  crept  down  the  stairs ;  a  few  steps  from  the 
bottom  she  looked  back  reassuringly.  *  It's  all  right, 
Miss  'Rene  ;  he's  lighting  a  candle.'  And  even  as  she 
formed  the  words  with  her  lips  over  her  shoulder,  rather 
than  uttered  them,  the  flare  of  a  match  and  then  the 
steadier  gleam  of  the  wax  candle  filled  up  the  slit  by 
which  the  door  hung  unclosed,  and  struck  a  line  down 
the  panelled  wall  like  a  ghostly  barrier  flung  before 
Sophy's  advance. 

It  acted  as  a  barrier.  There  was  no  movement  from 
the  room,  and  the  girls  crouched,  arrested. 

Gradually,  moving  with  the  utmost  stealth,  Irene 
worked  past  Sophy,  and  placed  herself  close  to  the 
door.  It  was  not  latched.  At  a  touch  it  would  swing 
back  and  show  her  what  was  happening,  but  for  a 
long  time  she  did  nothing.  A  strangely  long  time  it 
seemed  to  Sophy,  who  would  have  urged  her  boldly 
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forward;  but  Irene,  with  signs  and  resistance,  bade 
her  be  still.  The  girl  could  not  well  see  Miss  'Rene's 
face,  but  she  felt  that  something  in  her  attitude  had 
changed.  She  became  aware  of  the  noise  of  the 
thunder,  and  it  crossed  her  mind  Miss  Daphne  might 
come  over  to  the  room  above  and  find  it  empty.  Only 
Miss  Daphne  wouldn't  be  afraid  of  thunder.  The 
thought  and  image  of  Daphne  came  to  Sophy,  huddled 
there  in  the  dark  as  if,  gazing  on  a  blackened  world, 
she  had  suddenly  seen,  through  a  rift  in  hideous  clouds, 
a  far-off  star.  But  she  came  swiftly  back  to  the  moment 
to  hear  faint  movements  from  the  room — to  see  Irene, 
strained  and  motionless,  at  the  chink.  Sophy  tiptoed 
behind  her.  *  Best  come  away.  Miss  'Rene,'  she 
whispered  at  the  other's  ear.  *  He's  come  to  .  .  . 
hear  him  breathing?  .  .  .  Don't  let  him  find  you  here, 
miss.' 

Breathing  was  audible,  and  the  faint  lap  of  water 
and  something  of  stumbling  and  shuffling,  if  they  could 
be  sure  of  discerning  anything  even  with  ears  preter- 
naturally  sharpened,  for  the  rain  was  now  torrential, 
and  the  hurly-burly  of  a  gale  driving  all  noises  to  and 
fro  in  an  incredible  tumult. 

Suddenly  Irene  glanced  round,  and  her  eyes, 
widened,  half  mad,  gleamed  into  the  ones  behind 
her ;  then  she  thrust  Sophy  backwards,  and  pushed 
the  door  ajar.  .  .  .  She  looked  straight  at  the  figure  of 
Devil  Ferriby.  He  seemed  to  be  lying  where  she 
fancied  she  had  left  him — he  was  huge,  all-pervading, 
a  colossal  image  of  himself.  There  was  a  pad  of  some- 
thing white,  something  wet,  on  his  face.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  room  a  man,  holding  a  candle,  set  down  some- 
thing heavy  on  the  table.  As  he  turned,  stealthy  as  a 
cat,  he  blew  out  the  candle  ;  but  even  as  he  did  so  the 
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lightning  ran  through  the  room,  picked  out  things,  and 
showed  Irene  who  it  was. 

*  He's  drinking  again,  ain't  he  ?'  breathed  Sophy, 
craning  over  Irene's  shoulder.  *  He's  put  out  the  light. 
Miss  'Rene  .  .  .  come  .  .  .  he's  seen  us.' 

Irene  left  the  door ;  she  followed  Sophy  upstairs. 
Followed  her ! — rather  seemed  to  bear  her  up  with  her 
in  some  resistless  progress.  When  they  reached  the 
light  Sophy  saw  Miss  'Rene  look  like  an  old  woman, 
jabbering  and  mowing  .  .  .  she  was  mad ! 

The  girl  had  no  time  to  frame  a  thought.  Irene 
bore  her  before  her  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
dragged  her  down  with  her  into  a  heap  among  the 
tumbled  clothes.  Her  fingers  seemed  to  dig  into 
Sophy's  shoulders.  She  was  jabbering  to  herself. 
The  door  stood  wide  open  behind  them  on  the  dark 
stairway. 

*  Hush !  Be  quiet !  Don't  move,  don't  move !  I 
didn't  see,  I  didn't  see !  Be  quiet  I  Don't  move  !  It's 
nothing,  it's  nothing  !' 

Sophy,  paralyzed  with  fear,  beside  which  the  first 
shock  Miss  'Rene  had  inflicted  seemed  as  nothing, 
stared  through  the  open  doorway,  her  eyes  glued  there 
expecting  she  knew  not  what.  The  storm,  making  a 
quick  circle,  renewed  itself  in  hideous  clamour.  The 
candles  were  burning  down.  The  lamp,  caught  in  the 
wind  by  their  entrance,  began  to  smoke,  but  Irene  did 
not  alter  her  fixed  attitude  nor  the  vice-like  grip,  which 
kept  Sophy  powerless  and  afraid  to  move. 

Superstitious  terror  and  wordless  panic  would  not 
even  let  her  try  to  move.  *  Be  quiet !  It's  nothing,  it's 
nothing!'  jabbered  Irene,  with  a  mad  face  close  to  hers. 
Sophy  prayed  and  shook  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
open  doorway  and   the   stairway  beyond.      No    one 
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ascended  it — no  human  sounds  could  be  distinguished 
coming  from  below  or  from  anywhere  in  the  great, 
empty,  storm-ridden  house. 

Daphne  Estorel  had  not  slept,  nor  thought  of  even 
undressing.  With  the  feeling  that  Paul  was  gone 
beyond  her  influence,  the  goad  to  immediate  action 
had  been  withdrawn.  Robert  Gisberne's  words  became 
more  his  way  of  expressing  that  he  wished  to  serve  her, 
a  certain  curious  wooing  of  her,  similar  to  his  musical 
display,  than  the  definite  dread  they  had  been.  Paul 
and  immediate  violence  ceased  to  be  associated.  Our 
spiritual  warnings  fail  because  too  often  timed  too  soon 
or  too  late.  Daphne  had  let  Devil  Ferriby  go  off  on  a 
lonely  walk  around  the  premises  with  no  thought  of 
staying  him.  The  panic  that  had  driven  her  a  short 
time  previously  to  seek  out  Paul  himself  had  expended 
itself.  No  fear  assailed  her  that  Paul  might  choose 
that  moment  and  the  cover  of  the  storm  to  settle 
differences  with  the  man  he  hated.  His  image,  as 
waiting  for  Irene  while  she  fought  for  and  with  him  in 
silence,  occupied  her  mind.  She  was  glad  of  her 
silence  now,  glad  that  these  fierce  three  years  she  had 
said  no  word  to  add  to  Irene's  triumph  or  to  add  shame 
to  her  defeat. 

Sophy  Bassett  thought  Miss  Daphne  a  saint  in  a 
niche,  a  statue  for  ever  clothed.  Statues  and  saints 
have  a  lonely  fate,  and  to-night  Daphne  felt  hers  lonely. 
The  saint  was  riven  in  her  soul,  the  wrappings  of 
temperament  that  had  kept  her  so  still  were  insupport- 
able, and  she  tore  at  them. 

She — even  as  Irene — would  have  been  glad  of  com- 
pany this  witch-ridden  night.  She  burnt  no  lights 
because  she  set  her  casement  open  and  could  not,  but 
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the  outer  air  was  better  than  the  closed-in  room,  though 
the  storm  seemed  to  enter  bodily.  No  nature,  save  to 
its  own  loss,  can  grow  beyond  the  sense  of  awe,  and 
Daphne  blenched  and  held  her  breath,  but  still  her 
spirit  threw  itself  into  the  battle.  Leaning  at  the 
window,  her  eyes  grew  dazzled,  and  she  fancied  she 
could  catch  the  white  quiver  of  waves  tossed  up  against 
the  blackness  far  away,  and  a  sense  of  tossing  freedom 
and  wild  disdain  filled  her  with  a  kindred  upleaping 
against  her  own  fate. 

Paul  was  lost  to  her — her  lofty,  sensitive  silence  had 
failed.  Irene  Garth — oh,  thought  of  scorn  ! — had  won 
him.  But  could  she  forgo  her  love  and  her  desire? 
She  shrank  within  herself,  crying  to  the  thunder  to 
crash  more  loudly,  to  the  lightning  to  be  more  violent. 
For  love  of  Paul  Ferriby,  to  keep  near  and  dear  his 
dark,  marked  face,  she  felt  herself  capable  of  madness 
and  violence — for  which  she  was  glad  to  hail  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  encouragement  of  the  storm. 

Ferriby's  return  to  the  house  she  did  not  hear  nor 
catch  a  glimpse  of,  nor  any  sound  from  Irene's  room  ; 
each  chamber  was  huge  and  the  landing  wide.  The 
light  from  the  living-room  shone  across  the  box-edged 
path  below  the  window,  and  Daphne  noted  its  disap- 
pearance. After  a  while,  her  eyes  directed  there  now 
with  a  return  of  the  strain  of  her  senses  swift  as  a 
tightening  snatch  at  a  slack  string,  she  noted  that  the 
light  gleamed  there  again.  She  watched ;  again  it  dis- 
appeared. Daphne  rose,  and  looked  at  the  time  — 
a  little  past  eleven !  Devil  Ferriby,  then,  was  still 
below.  Convinced  of  this,  not  consciously  in  the  least 
questioning  it.  Daphne  found  herself  lighting  the  old- 
fashioned  wax  taper  which  Jane  Skidfell  still  supplied 
to  be  carried  about  the  house  at  night.     In  the  same 
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fashion,  calm,  without  any  fears  or  questions,  she  found 
herself  going  from  the  room  and  proceeding  quietly  to 
make  her  way  downstairs. 

Daphne  was  some  moments  making  her  way  through 
the  vast  house.  She  went  slowly,  almost  thoughtfully, 
as  if  her  destination  were  something  apart  from  her 
reflections.  The  stairway  and  passages  showed  ghostly 
in  the  electric  flare,  that  flitted  the  more  strangely 
where  the  windows  were  few.  Passing  through  the 
mighty  kitchen,  an  ordinary  house-length  to  traverse. 
Daphne  paused  an  instant  at  the  door  into  the  living- 
room,  and,  lifting  the  latch,  let  it  fall  clearly,  as  if  she 
meant  a  warning.  She  was  sure  that  Devil  Ferriby 
was  within. 

*  John,*  she  said,  stepping  across  the  threshold.  She 
imagined  that  he  might  have  fallen  into  stupor  and  be 
exposed  to  some  danger  from  the  storm.  It  was  the 
way  her  errand  presented  itself  to  her  now  she  was  face 
to  face  with  it. 

The  feeble  taper  light  could  not  show  her  much. 
Her  first  impression  was  of  everything  in  order  and  as 
she  had  left  it.  The  bureau  was  shut.  She  noticed 
that,  for  its  polished  surface  winked  back  the  little 
flame.  She  came  up  to  the  table,  set  for  supper,  and  it 
flashed  across  her  that  she  had  strangely  forgotten  to 
gather  up  the  silver.  It  gleamed,  and  her  eye  was 
caught  by  a  mark  of  wet  upon  the  satin  surface  of  the 
cloth.  A  large  china  bowl  filled  with  water  to  hold  the 
centrepiece  of  white  and  crimson  peonies  had  been 
disturbed ;  the  petals  of  the  flowers  were  strewn.  .  .  . 
From  the  taper  Daphne  lit  one  of  the  candles,  and  then 
she  saw  a  man's  body  lying  stark  between  the  table  and 
the  bureau,  feet  to  the  window.  The  face  was  turned 
from  her.     Daphne  set  down  the  light  she  still  held. 
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We  read  and  we  are  told  that  at  moments  of  great 
shock  the  faculties,  stunned,  refuse  to  carry  emotion  or 
expression,  or  else,  like  a  system  out  of  order,  transmit 
insanities  and  panic.  But  Daphne's  mind  was  clear. 
If  that  prone  man  were  Paul,  and  he  were  dead,  then 
she  would  die  this  instant,  too.  The  personality  of  her 
love,  the  materialism  of  it,  the  capacity  for  anything 
that  should  express  it,  touched  her  as  flame  touching 
her  naked  heart.  She  could  think  herself  dead  already 
and  in  torment  as  she  passed  round  the  table  to  see  his 
face — his  face  again,  her  love's  face  .  .  .  his,  his  .  .  . 

She  saw  the  red  rose  drooping  still  in  the  smart  coat. 
Paul  wore  no  flowers.  Daphne,  stooping  and  recogniz- 
ing Devil  Ferriby,  fell  in  the  same  breath  from  her 
heights  of  silence  to  the  very  groundwork  of  our  human 
loves  and  fears.  She  was  glad,  selfishly  and  horribly 
gladf  for  this  dead  man  might  have  been  Paul. 

After  one  of  those  intervals  in  which  the  spirit 
stretches  a  moment  to  an  age.  Daphne  found  herself 
standing  erect,  and  staring  with  renewed  vision  upon 
the  contorted  features,  the  prone,  massive  figure. 

Then  she  heard  her  name  breathed  softly,  and  looked 
up  without  start  or  surprise  to  see  that  Robert  Gisberne 
was  standing  in  the  further  doorway. 

In  the  medley  of  feeble  light  and  the  dartings  of  the 
lightning  his  face  appeared  ghastly  pale.  He  was  wet 
through,  his  soft  hat  dripping ;  but  his  voice  was 
unchanged,  his  brown  eyes  as  steady  in  their  gaze,  as 
pleasant  in  their  look,  as  ever. 

'  What's  the  matter.  Miss  Daphne  ?'  he  whispered. 

*  Come  here,'  she  breathed  back  ;  *  come  here.' 

*  I'm  drenched,'  he  answered.  '  I've  just  done  a  fine 
thing :  climbed  in  through  the  window  of  this  room 
across  here.     The  door  was  bolted,  and  I  didn't  want 
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to  rouse  the  house.  I  was  drowning,  though.  I  opened 
the  door  opposite  to  see  if  anyone  was  about,  and  saw 
your  light.  I  thought  it  might  be  Mr.  Ferriby,  and 
that  I'd  better  show  myself.  I'm  glad  I  did.'  He 
appeared  now  to  see  the  figure  on  the  floor.  *  You  don't 
want  to  be  left  here  with  a  man  in  that  state.  Go  away, 
Miss  Daphne;  I'll  see  to  him.  If  only  I  could  change 
this  coat.  .  .  .     I'm  making  a  pool.' 

Daphne  did  not  hear  half  this.  Perhaps  Gisberne 
knew  she  didn't.  He  delivered  it  below  his  breath, 
with  a  strange  facility  for  one  usually  so  brief,  the 
patter  in  it  as  of  a  set  speech  to  divert  an  audience. 
He  came  smilingly  a  step  or  two,  pointed  to  the  marks 
he  made,  and  stopped.  Careless  manner  and  words 
showed  he  took  Ferriby  to  have  succumbed  to  drunken 
sleep. 

*  Come  here,'  whispered  Daphne  again. 

He   looked   into  her  face  and  obeyed.     *Why ' 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  hers. 
'  He's  dead,  Mr.  Gisberne.' 

*  I  see  it.  .  .  .  Good  God !  what's  this  ?'  .  .  .  He 
stooped  and  moved  a  knife  that  transfixed  the  coat  one 
side.  It  had  been  driven  down  as  if  meant  for  the 
heart,  but,  as  if  glancing  off  the  ivory-like  surface  of  the 
starched  waistcoat,  had  pierced  instead  the  open  coat 
close  to  the  dead  man's  side. 

*  A  muff  shot,'  said  Gisberne,  showing  the  clasp-knife 
on  his  palm.     *  That's  not  hurt  him.' 

The  knife  was  Paul's  !  *  You  keep  that,'  whispered 
Gisberne,  letting  down  the  snapping  blade  cautiously. 
*  Now,  let's  see.  Perhaps  he  isn't  dead,  Miss  Daphne, 
after  all.' 

Daphne  took  the  knife  and  stood  while  Gisberne 
knelt  and  listened  for  the  heart-beats.     He  shook  his 
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head.  *  But  I  tell  you  what,'  he  said,  rising,  '  this  is 
Mr.  Paul's  work  or  it's  nothing.  Now,  we  don't  want 
anybody  more  in  this  business  than  we  can  help  till  we 

know  which  it  is,  or Don't  let  me  take  too  much 

on  myself.  ...     Do  you  think  well  to  rouse  somebody?' 
*Who  is  there  to  rouse?'  she  answered,  looking  at 
him  strangely. 

*  That's  true,'  said  Gisberne.  *  Well,  then,  suppose 
you  help  me  carry  this  poor  chap  into  that  room 
yonder.  I'll  try  all  I  know  to  get  him  round,  and  you 
might  see  if  Mr.  Paul  is  handy  to  go  slap  oif  for  a 
doctor.  If  he's  not,  well,  I'll  do  anything  I  can.  I've 
said  that.' 

He  spoke  and  looked  with  a  perfect  understanding 
that  something  might  have  to  be  understood  between 
them  in  a  moment  or  two,  and  his  dog-like  eyes  assured 
her  with  a  glance  of  tender  kindness  of  a  dog-like  service. 

Daphne  slipped  the  clasp-knife  into  her  bosom. 
'  We'll  see  if  we  can  bring  him  round,'  she  said.  *  He 
will  be  better  on  the  bed.' 

She  looked  into  Gisberne's  eyes  the  rest,  the  rest  still 
for  the  moment  thrust  away,  unutterable,  unexpressed. 

*  Take  the  feet,'  he  commanded. 

It  was  an  experience  like  flying,  like  walking  the 
waves,  like  anything  impossible  to  humanity  suddenly 
made  possible  and  being  done,  that  transit  of  twenty 
yards  or  so,  the  inert  body  between  them.  Daphne 
was  conscious  of  no  strain,  only  of  a  semi-delirious, 
incongruous  elation  that  Ferriby  should  dare  to  be  this 
dead  weight  on  them  and  she  and  Gisberne  to  be  so 
equal  to  it. 

They  laid  the  great  figure  decently  upon  the  bed,  and 
Gisberne  mopped  his  livid  forehead.  *  Has  it  hurt  you  V 
he  gasped,  when  he  could  get  the  words. 
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'  No,  no.  .  .  .' 

*  Sit  down,'  he  went  on,  through  his  painful  breaths. 
*  I'm  going  for  a  light  and  to  leave  things  straight.' 

He  took  off  his  sopped  coat  and  hat  and  laid  them 
down.  *  Can  you  find  a  cloth  ?'  he  whispered.  *  I've 
made  a  pool  in  there.' 

The  room  was  arranged  for  use,  but  she  glanced  at 
the  towels  and  then  slipped  off  her  white  petticoat  and 
gave  him  that,  and  followed  him  across  the  passage. 
Deft  were  his  movements,  quick  and  clever.  He  dis- 
arranged the  table  completely,  pulling  the  cloth  as  if  it 
had  been  dragged  at  by  some  helpless  hand,  turned 
over  a  chair  and  displaced  the  hearthrug.  Then,  latch- 
ing both  doors,  he  brought  away  the  lighted  candle 
and  the  taper.  It  all  occupied  only  a  matter  of 
seconds. 

As  the  door  into  the  living-room  shut  behind  them, 
and  Daphne  and  Gisberne  were  revealed  to  each  other 
plainly,  he  spoke  instantly.  *  We've  got  it  right  so 
far,'  he  said,  and  the  figure,  stretched  darkly  on  the 
bed,  seen  through  the  open  door,  gave  ghastly  point  to 
his  still  laboured  breathing  and  whitened  lips.  *  Now, 
Miss  Daphne,  will  you  go  and  see  if  Mr.  Paul  is  there, 
and  can  start  right  off  for  a  doctor  ?  Is  it  worth  that 
to  you  ?' 

*  And  if  he  is  there  ?'     She  searched  Gisberne's  face. 

*  Well,  I  guess  we  can  manage.  If  he  isn*t  there  ' — 
he  gave  her  a  kind,  far-seeing  look — *  well.  Miss  Daphne, 
we  must  think  what  to  do.  Put  on  this  waterproof ;  it 
has  a  hood.  And  what  sort  of  shoes  are  you  wearing  ? 
Why,  here  are  a  pair  of  rubbers.     First-rate  !' 

Of  all  the  mad,  the  blasphemous  incongruities,  could 
aught  be  madder  than  this — thought  for  her  shoulders 
and  her  feet  at  such  a  moment  ?     But  it  did  not  so 
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strike  Daphne  Estorel ;  rather  it  seemed  a  nice  exacti- 
tude in  the  scheme  of  thought  on  which  she  and  Gis- 
berne  had  entered  unanimously,  to  be  followed  out 
without  any  fuss,  but  with  a  purpose  as  straightforward 
as  unalterable.  The  monstrous  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened was  already  in  the  background  of  what  must  now 
be  done. 

In  the  entry  hung  an  array  of  outdoor  garments — 
men's  and  women's,  old  and  new — of  every  description. 
Gisberne  took  down  the  waterproof,  and  Daphne 
arrayed  herself,  paying  a  curious  attention  to  detail ; 
then,  with  a  swift  glance  of  understanding,  a  little 
unconscious  bracing  of  herself  together,  she  stood  by 
while  Gisberne  noiselessly  and  deftly  slipped  the  bolt. 
He  remained,  giving  her  cautious  lighting  till  she  had 
passed  the  gate.  Daphne's  nerves  were  strained  to 
their  uttermost,  strung  beyond  any  possibility  of  jar  ; 
she  was  moving  in  an  unreflective  world,  unhampered 
by  any  fear,  save  the  fear  not  to  achieve  what  she  was 
about,  but  her  senses  were  clear  and  cognizant.  She 
remembered  her  footsteps  might  leave  marks,  and  was 
careful  where  she  trod,  and  she  kept  clear  of  the  ricks 
that  every  other  moment  flashed  out  into  ghastly  vision. 

She  had  the  fancy  as  she  passed  the  waggon,  where 
an  hour  ago  she  had  drawn  back  from  the  sight  of 
Paul,  that  she  still  stood  there  a  phantom  shape.  Yes, 
she  turned  and  saw  herself  nebulous,  but  most  distinct 
to  her  own  view,  and  she  noted  the  pale  gold  of  the 
hair,  and  the  fixed,  wide,  blue  eyes  as  she  had  never 
noted  them.  Was  she  like  that  ?  Did  Paul  so  see 
her?  .  .  . 

Paul  was  not  in  his  room  ;  there  was  no  light  about 
the  coach-house.  One  of  the  fierce  watch-dogs  came 
and  sniffed  and  observed  her  silently,  squatting  on  his 
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haunches,  coming  and  going  in  the  flashes  horribly, 
like  a  spectre  in  a  witch's  cavern.  Paul  was  not  there, 
nor  anywhere  about  the  premises.  He  was  not  there. 
She  tried  the  doors :  locked.  She  called  his  name  ; 
she  cried  out,  turning  her  face  to  the  sky,  '  He  is  not 
there  !'  Taking  the  knife  from  its  hiding-place,  she 
held  it  out  blankly  in  her  palm  as  if  in  a  madness  she 
summoned  him  to  answer. 

The  lightning  threw  the  coach-house  into  a  sudden 
flare,  mocking  her  like  a  diabolical  smile  ;  in  the  crash 
of  thunder  she  threw  herself  upon  the  lock,  wrestling 
with  it,  shouting,  '  Paul !     Paul !' 

He  was  not  there.  The  dog  came  sniffing  to  her 
side.  She  spoke  to  it — *  He's  gone !' — and  as  she 
stooped  and  revealed  her  face  the  creature  showed  his 
fangs  at  it  with  a  half-snarl  as  though  he  would  have 
sprung.  He  followed  as  she  turned,  halting  only  at 
the  end  of  his  beat.  Daphne  felt  his  eyes  through 
the  dark  as  she  crawled  and  ran  now  as  though  through 
water,  as  though  every  limb  were  leaded ;  now  before 
fire,  as  though  flames  darted  behind  her ;  and  so  back 
to  the  house. 

Gisberne  met  her  in  the  entry. 

*  Well  ?' — he  swiftly  took  the  waterproof  from  round 
her  and  stooped  to  remove  her  shoes — *  well  ?' 

'  He  is  not  there,'  said  Daphne. 

Gisberne  motioned  towards  the  body.  *  I've  done 
what  I  could.     It's  no  use.     He's  done  for.' 

They  went  together  back  into  the  room.  The  figure, 
inert,  yet  seemed  to  greet  them.  Daphne  clutched 
Gisberne's  arm.  *  You  have  not  had  time  for  much,' 
she  said,  agonized.     *  You  are  quite  sure  ?' 

*  Miss  Daphne,  if  it  was  your  life  depending  on  it,  it 
would  be  no  use.  .  .  .  He's  dead.' 
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Gisberne  spoke  in  his  pleasant  way,  softly,  with  the 
kind,  quiet,  everyday  look  of  his  brown  eyes  directed 
gravely  upon  the  imperiously  quiet  figure.  He  was 
concerned  for  her — concerned  for  her  sake  that  this 
fact  was  so,  but  the  fact  would  seem  to  touch  him  not 
more  nearly.  His  pallor  had  not  gone  ;  he  was  nerved, 
however,  cool  and  steady. 

But  Daphne,  gazing,  felt  her  face  change  and  wither 
as  though  fingers  crept  there,  drawing  it  together. 

'  How  did  it  happen  ?'  she  said.  And  her  lips  and 
tongue  were  strange  instruments  she  found  it  difficult 
to  use. 

*  Well,  Miss  Daphne,  I  imagine  he'd  been  drinking, 
and  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  the  rest  was  easy  to  any- 
one whose  blood  was  up.  I'm  sorry  Mr.  Paul's  cleared 
out,  though  there  wasn't  anything  else  to  do  once  he'd 
left  that  knife  and  his  fury  cooled.' 

*  The  knife  didn't  do  it,'  she  whispered. 

*  No  ;  just  a  freak  of  rage.  Miss  Daphne.  Ferriby 
was  dead  already,  I  take  it — smothered,  strangled.  .  .  . 
See  ' — Gisberne  picked  up  the  candle  and  held  it  down 
over  the  head,  and  the  flame  brought  out  faintly  finger- 
marks upon  the  throat — *  they  got  at  it  in  there  alone, 

and '    Gisberne  set  the  light  down  again,  shrugging 

his  shoulders. 

The  pricking,  ice-cold  fingers  were  still  playing  over 
Daphne's  face ;  they  seemed  now  to  be  fumbling  for  her 
heart,  to  find  it  and  crush  it,  scrolling  it  up  like  a  leaf. 
She  moaned  in  the  intolerable  agony,  not  knowing  she 
did,  holding  herself  rigid,  staring  upon  Ferriby. 

*  Miss  Daphne,  bear  up  now.  I  guess  we  can 
manage,'  said  Gisberne's  voice  in  her  ear.  *  Will  you 
trust  it  to  me  ?' 

She  turned,  holding  her  hands  to  her  heart ;  and  the 
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kindness  in  his  eyes  loosened  its  agony  enough  for  her 
to  breathe. 

*He's  a  young  fool  to  have  lit  out,'  said  Gisberne, 
*  for  he  couldn't  tell  I  should  turn  up  to  square  things 
for  him.  Now,  there's  no  desperate  mark  here.'  He 
made  a  movement  towards  the  body.  *  I  fancy  those 
fingerings  won't  count  for  much  by  morning.  It  will 
pass  muster  that  Mr.  Ferriby  came  to  his  death  by 
accident.'  He  paused,  studying  her  face.  *  You'd  like 
that,  wouldn't  you  ?'  he  asked  gently.  *  You'd  rather 
Mr.  Paul  didn't  get  called  to  account  for  this  ?' 

She  looked  the  word.  .  .  .     Gisberne  nodded. 

*  It's  murder — yes,  I'm  afraid  so.' 

*  Hush !  Hush !'  She  started  and  looked  round. 
Gisberne  spoke  below  his  breath,  but  the  echo  seemed  a 
shout.     Again  she  looked — again  Gisberne  understood. 

*  Miss  Daphne,  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Paul  might  get  off 
at  penal  servitude,  taking  it  as  manslaughter  under 
provocation.     He  might  be — hanged.' 

*  No,'  said  Daphne,  *  no.' 

*You  don't  want  that?  Not  likely  you  do.  Well 
then,  you'll  leave  it  to  me.' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?' 

*  Well,  Miss  Daphne,  we'll  have  to  transport  him  to 
the  yard.  It's  a  night  for  anything,  in  your  favour 
entirely.  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  get  your  help  so  far. 
.  ,  .     The  rest  you  leave  to  me.' 

Daphne  backed  from  the  bed,  the  loose  hair  rising 
round  her  temples.     '  You  .  .  .  won't  hurt  him  ?' 

*  Hurt  him !'  Gisberne  started  as  though  the  dead 
man,  not  she,  had  moved.  He  snatched  up  the  light  and 
held  it  to  the  bed,  and  a  flicker  went  over  the  settling 
features  as  of  a  smile.  Gisberne  kept  his  face  turned 
away  a  moment,  then  went  back  to  her  more  quietly. 
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'  You  want  Mr.  Paul  got  out  of  this  ?'  he  breathed. 

'  Yes.' 

'  At  any  price  ?* 

'  Yes.' 

*  Then — you  must  give  me  a  free  hand.' 

*  I  can't  have  him  hurt.'  She  pointed  to  the  dead  and 
shook  in  a  transport  of  horror.  *  Not  hurt,  no  bruises. 
...  I  can't  .  .  .'  she  clung  to  the  bed-post.  *We 
will  call  someone.'  There  was  a  silence  between  the 
three — yes,  the  three,  for  Ferriby  began  to  count  as 
though  he  lived.  Gisberne  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other  reflectively. 

*  Well,  that's  just  as  you  like,'  he  said  very  gently. 

*  It  mayn't  save  Mr.  Paul's  neck  either  way.'  He  looked 
at  his  watch.  *  Half-past  eleven.  Well  now,  who'll 
you  call,  Miss  Daphne  ?' 

She  looked  at  him  silently. 

*  You're  not  going  to  call  anyone  !  Well,  it's  the  best 
way  to  serve  Mr.  Paul — the  best  way  you  can  think  of, 
just  as  I  think  of  no  better  one  to  serve  you.  .  •  .  You're 
ready,  then  ?' 

*Yes.  .  .  .* 

Gisberne  drew  a  deep  breath,  bracing  himself  for  the 
tremendous.  *  Put  those  wraps  on  again,'  he  com- 
manded. *  And  get  down  some  more.  Now,  by  your 
leave.'  He  turned  with  a  little  air  to  the  dead  man, 
and  at  the  same  instant  detained  Daphne  by  a  hand 
on  her  shoulder.     *  There'll  be  no  hurt  done,'  he  said ; 

*  have  no  fear.' 

Daphne  bent  in  sudden  impulse  over  the  body. 
'John!'  she  cried  under  her  breath,  *John!'  She 
stretched  a  hand  out  as  if  to  touch  him,  to  take  away 
the  withered  rose.  .  .  . 

Gisberne  caught   her   back.    *  Leave   all   that,'   he 
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breathed  beside  her.  He  drew  her  away.  '  Be  quick,' 
he  whispered,  *  be  quick.  It's  a  different  business  to 
the  last — the  carrying,  I  mean.  Hurry  now  !  Suppose 
Miss  Garth  came  down.  .  .  .' 

Daphne  wrapped  herself  again  in  the  waterproof  and 
put  on  the  shoes.  Gisberne  improvised  a  stout  support 
which  he  passed  under  the  dead  man's  arms  and  over 
his  own  head.  Not  without  scuffling  and  stumbling, 
they  lifted  him  from  the  bed  and  carried  the  dead 
weight  into  the  open,  leaving  a  darkened  room  and  a 
house  echoing  to  storm,  fit  orchestration  for  the 
scene. 

It  was  a  slow  and  desperate  progress.  Within  the 
gate  of  the  second  yard  were  the  huge  flaps  of  an  outside 
cellarage  and  store-room.  Here  was  Gisberne's  destina- 
tion. *  Set  him  down,'  he  whispered  pantingly.  For  a 
long  minute  he  and  Daphne  stood  erect,  caring  only  to 
breathe.  Gisberne  groaned  at  the  stabs  through  his 
choking  lungs.  A  stealthy  pattering,  strangely  audible 
through  the  downpour  of  the  rain,  was  coming  swiftly 
nearer — one  of  the  dogs  ! 

'  Keep  him  off!'  cried  Gisberne,  starting  into  action 
again  with  a  sudden  touch  of  panic. 

Daphne  called  the  creature's  name.  It  knew  her  too 
well  for  sound  or  opposition — the  watch-dogs  of  the 
Grange  were  silent  or — were  deadly.  She  stooped  to  it 
and  felt  the  wet  bristles  stiffening  and  the  dribbling 
jaws  drop  with  instinct  to  howl,  and  the  horror  of  what 
she  was  doing  touched  her  in  hideous  sympathy.  She, 
too,  could  have  dropped  to  the  ground  and  raised  her 
face  and  howled  aloud  on  high. 

Gisberne  spoke  from  his  place  fiercely.  *  There  is  no 
time  to  lose,'  he  urged.  'The  storm  is  breaking — go 
back  to  the  house.     I  must  do  the  rest  alone.  ...  No, 
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wait !'     He  touched  her  with  wet  hands,  cold  as  ice. 

*  How  does  the  flap  open,  Miss  Daphne  ?  You  know, 
perhaps  better  than  I  do.'  Much  of  his  coolness  seemed 
gone.  She  helped  him  with  the  bolts  of  the  flap,  helped 
him  to  lift  it  and  set  it  open.    Then  he  drove  her  away. 

*  Wait  in  the  porch,'  he  said.  *  Don't  bedraggle  the 
house  again  with  wet.' 

Ferriby  was  at  their  feet,  wraps  huddled  over  him — 
Gisberne's  forethought  that  the  body  should  not  be  too 
drenched.  The  open  space  yawned — a  willing  grave, 
Gisberne's  plan  too  plain.  Daphne  swayed  forward, 
wringing  her  hands. 

*  We  will  not !     We  will  not !'  she  gasped. 

*Oh,  come,  you  mustn't  begin  that  now!'  Gisberne 
put  her  back  feverishly,  trembling  violently.  *  Get 
away  !  Get  away — I'll  do  the  rest.  Stop  it.  Miss 
Daphne,  or  my  heart  '11  burst.  ...  If  we  don't  watch 
it,  it  won't  be  saving  Mr.  Paul :  it'll  be  destruction  to 
us  all.' 

She  left  him  with  the  body.  .  .  .  She  made  her  way 
back  to  the  porch.  A  fearful  fancy  took  her  that  Irene 
Garth,  awake  and  watchful,  might  have  come  down, 
and  be  awaiting  her  to  question  and  discover.  She 
reached  the  house,  entered,  and  everything  was  as  she 
had  left  it.  Not  heeding  Gisberne's  injunctions,  but 
desirous  rather  to  forestall  his  orders,  and  what  he  might 
think  requisite,  she  began  to  be  busy — getting  a  light, 
and  putting  back  into  its  own  exact  semblance  the 
room  from  which  Ferriby  had  been  carried.  Relief 
gradually  possessed  her  to  see  no  one  on  the  bed.  She 
straightened  the  stiff  coverlet.  That  that  had  lain 
there  seemed  to  have  been  taken  away  long  —  im- 
measurably long — ago.  She  looked  the  floor  over  care- 
fully, not  quite  clear  why,  but  to  anticipate  Gisberne's 
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desiring  it.  A  big  amber  bead  lay  near  the  threshold. 
Picking  it  up,  Daphne  knew  it  to  be  from  Irene  Garth's 
necklace.  It  conveyed  no  more  to  her  than  that  Irene 
had  broken  the  necklace,  and  a  bead  had  rolled  in  here. 
She  stood  staring  at  it  in  her  palm,  and,  as  if  the  bead 
had  been  a  crystal  and  she  mesmerized,  she  felt  herself 
caught  away,  away,  away,  till  a  very  ecstasy  of  love 
possessed  her. 

'  Paul !  Paul !  Oh,  my  love !  It  is  I  who  will  have 
saved  you  and  no  other — not  Irene :  she  sleeps  while 
you  escape.     I  am  saving  you — I,  and  no  other !' 

For  a  breath  the  warmth  of  it  transformed  her,  and 
turned  the  blackness  to  a  summer  day,  and  Paul's  face 
smiled.  Then  she  was  aware  of  a  stealthy  movement 
— Robert  Gisberne  had  got  back. 

He  was  exhausted  to  the  point  of  swooning,  and 
trembling  with  hysteria  ;  but  the  effect  of  it  was  still  of 
something  wholly  impersonal,  something  for  her. 

*  Half-past  twelve,'  he  got  out :  *  we've  been  quick.' 
Quick!     Devil  Ferriby  could  have  echoed  that.     It 

was  striking  ten  as  he  turned  in  at  the  gate.  They  had 
been  quick. 

*  Now,  if  Mr.  Paul  has  any  sense,'  said  Gisberne,  lean- 
ing heavily  against  the  wall,  *  he'll  come  back  when  he 
hears  what's  happened  and  explain  his  absence  to-night, 
or  make  out  he's  never  been  away.  You  have  that 
knife — stick  to  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Devil  Ferriby  was  drunk 
— that's  not  a  startling  fact — and,  fooling  round  the 
yards  in  his  man's  absence,  he  pitched  head  downwards 
and — there  it  is.  You  know  nothing  of  that.  Miss 
Daphne.  Say,  if  you  like,  you  came  down  and  looked 
round,  thought  everything  was  quiet,  and  went  back. 
.  .  .  That  will  cover  the  waterproof  and  shoes.' 

*  And  you  ?*  she  asked. 
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'  I'm  starting  now  for  Droitlet — I've  not  been  near 
you.  Take  your  skirt,  Miss  Daphne.  These  other 
wraps  must  go  for  what  they  are.  If  there's  any  ques- 
tion, you  used  them,  going  in  and  out,  listening  and 
uneasy.  Of  course,  we  mayn't  bring  it  off  for  Mr.  Paul 
yet.  I  don't  know  how  you're  going  to  work  it  with 
him.  It  may  pan  out  yet  that  they  think  he  threw  him 
down ;  but  I  rather  fancy  there's  no  fear.  .  .  .  Now, 
you  get  to  your  room.  Miss  Daphne.  .  .  .  It'll  be  bad 
for  you  for  an  hour  or  two,  I'm  afraid — wish  I  could 
help  you  there.  .  .  .'  His  voice  broke.  *  Miss  Daphne, 
have  I  been  any  use  ?' 

And  she,  standing  close  to  him  in  the  doorway  of  the 
room,  empty — that  would  be  the  sense  of  this  room  to 
Daphne  Estorel,  henceforth,  always,  its  emptiness — 
heard  the  choke  in  his  throat,  and  his  head  bowed  itself 
down  against  her  arm.  She  heard  him  mutter,  excul- 
pating himself,  shaken,  done.  She  herself  shook  with 
the  force  of  upspringing  tears  that  could  not  flow. 

*  Don't !  don't !'  she  gasped. 

*  I've  been  of  some  use,  eh  ?'  he  muttered  again,  and 
then  he  stood  erect,  unsteadily.  *  Don't  take  any 
notice  of  me.  Miss  Daphne  ;  I — I ' 

He  turned  about,  and  made  ready  to  depart. 

Daphne  looked  at  him,  the  ordinary  yet  lithe,  good 
figure,  the  commonplace  bearing,  the  everyday  face 
and  kindly  manner  marking  him  even  now  as  he  busied 
himself  finally. 

As  Macbeth  with  *  Amen,'  the  words  *  Thank  you '  for 
such  help  as  his  stuck  in  her  throat. 

*It  doesn't  matter  about  taking  this  candle  back,* 
said  Gisberne;  *  it  will  look  more  natural  set  down  here. 
You  take  your  taper.  Now,  I  hate  to  leave  you,  but  it's 
safest.     Shall  I  come  with  you  across  the  kitchen  ?' 
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*  You  can't  go  out  in  all  this  storm,'  she  said. 

*0h,  don't  mind  me.'  Strange  was  this  little  ex- 
change of  concern  between  them,  both  wet  and  wretched, 
spent  as  though  from  running  hard,  the  breath  coming 
badly  between  their  pallid  lips.  Gisberne  put  the  taper 
into  her  hands.  *  Best  go.  Miss  Daphne,'  he  said. 
*  We  must  leave  it  now  to  what  befalls.  .  .  .  Are  you 
frightened  ?' 

'No.' 

He  noiselessly  opened  the  door  into  the  living-room 
and  held  it  back  for  her.  As  she  passed  him,  the  taper 
lighting  up  her  wanness  and  bedraggled  golden  hair, 
she  turned  her  head  and  put  her  ice-cold  lips  to  his 
chilled  damp  cheek. 

He  made  no  response  in  word  or  movement. 

She  crossed  the  room,  opened  the  door,  and,  in  the 
doorway,  looked  back  at  him,  shown  by  her  taper-gleam 
dimly.  Then  the  doors  closed  simultaneously  and 
without  a  sound. 

Gisberne  stepped  swiftly  to  the  row  of  wraps.  From 
under  a  heavy  ulster  of  Welsh  cloth  he  lifted  Irene 
Garth's  blue  garment.  In  one  of  the  loose  sleeves  were 
knotted  a  number  of  amber  beads.  The  flimsy  silk  and 
cambric  went  into  a  small  flat  compass,  and  when 
Gisberne  left,  a  moment  later,  he  had  it  buttoned 
securely  beneath  his  vest. 

•^  iv  7^  ^  ^ 

Daphne's  arms  hung  by  her  side  like  ropes  of  lead. 
She  kept  wondering  to  herself  why  she  could  scarcely 
lift  them,  and  then  remembering  she  had  been  carrying 
Devil  Ferriby. 


PART    II 
MAN'S  ADJUSTMENT 


LAWYER  WINCH  was  speaking.  His  voice  fell 
upon  a  hush — the  hush  at  a  graveside  when  the 
parson  reads  the  Burial  Service  clearly  into  the  live  air 
and  the  human  being's  soul  shrinks  into  silence. 

It  was  the  living-room  of  the  Grange,  and  the  lawyer 
sat  in  the  stately  and  ancient  arm-chair  near  the  bureau. 
Facing  him  was  Mistress  Skidfell,  unchanged  to  look 
upon,  grim,  rigid,  and  watchful. 

Every  one  of  the  household  was  there,  indrawn  upon 
themselves  in  that  sharp  guard  of  the  mind  on  any 
betrayal  by  the  body  that  is  a  man's  most  delicately 
wonderful  achievement. 

In  the  deep  window-sill  sat  Paul  Ferriby,  his  head 
thrown  back  against  the  frame  of  the  open  casement. 
Daphne,  in  a  black  muslin  that  showed  her  'arms  and 
neck,  sat  near  Jane,  and,  opposite  to  her,  drawn  to  the 
table,  was  Irene.  She  was  in  pure  white ;  her  elbows 
rested  on  the  table ;  her  forehead  was  bowed  upon  her 
hands.  By  the  door,  closed  behind  them,  was  grouped 
the  meagre  household,  dressed  in  black,  that  had  a 
pathetic  appearance,  being  a  badge,  not  a  tribute,  and 
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by  so  much  the  more  expressive.     Sophy  stood  by 
Scarside ;  behind  them  the  three  stout  kitchen-wenches. 

Anyone  looking  at  Sophy  and  remembering  her  would 
have  looked  again.  She  appeared  to  have  grown ;  her 
face  showed  both  a  new  attraction  and  a  new  hardness. 
Her  gaze  alone  now  and  then  stealthily  wandered  from 
the  lawyer  to  Irene  Garth. 

It  was  late  afternoon,  a  month  since  Devil  Ferriby's 
death.  All  shine  in  the  light  had  long  gone  from  the 
low  room  ;  the  air  was  still  hot  with  the  closeness  of  it, 
of  August  dusk. 

Lawyer  Winch,  an  old  man,  pleasant  to  look  on  and 
vigorous,  a  reminder  of  bygone  fashions  in  his  dress 
and  bearing,  looked  round  upon  his  company. 

*  Mr.  Ferriby,  sir,  and  you.  Miss  Garth,'  he  said, 
poising  his  gold-rimmed  glasses  and  rising  from  pre- 
paratory remarks  into  sudden  firmness  and  poise,  *  Mis- 
tress Jane  Skidfell  has  asked  me  over  here  to-day  to 
tell  you  her  mind.  It  is  a  private  gathering.  I'm  here 
rather  as  the  man  whom  John  Ferriby's  father  trusted 
than  as  the  co-executor  of  his  will.  What  I  have  to 
say.  Mistress  Skidfell  bids  me  tell  you,  is  meant  for 
your  ears  alone.  The  time,  delayed  by  circumstances 
unusually  long,  has  come,  at  last,  to  state  openly  that 
your  cousin,  so  unhappily  deceased,  left  no  will.'  He 
paused,  glancing  at  the  little  group  by  the  door.  *  I  am 
instructed,  however,  to  tell  jyow,  the  members  of  his 
household,  that  you  will  be  remembered,  and  as  suitably 
as  if  your  master  had  lived  his  full  time  or  you  served 
your  full  Umit.     This  by  Mistress  Skidfell's  wish.' 

Daphne  Estorel  glanced  round  with  the  sudden 
movement  of  the  hand  to  her  bosom.  Something 
clutched  her  heart,  forcing  the  desire  to  laugh  or  cry 
aloud.    Bequests  to  these!     This  absurd  little  group 
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the  last  of  a  Ferriby's  household !  It  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  some  wrong  surely,  that  this  should  be  so.  A 
wrong  self-inflicted  by  the  dead  !  These  gaping  rustics 
all  his  household ! 

*  Details  will  be  duly  given  you,'  continued  Lawyer 
Winch.  And  Jane  Skidfell  made  a  motion  that  they — 
the  retainers  of  the  Grange — could  now  retire.  Sophy 
went  reluctantly,  the  last,  casting  a  look  towards  Irene. 

*  Now,'  resumed  the  lawyer  instantly,  *  to  state  the 
fact  once  more:  John  Ferriby,  lately  and  unhappily 
deceased,  left  no  will.' 

Irene  looked  up.  *  Why  do  you  talk  of  him  ?'  she 
said.  .  .  .  *I  can't  bear  it.'  And  she  half  rose,  her 
face  white,  her  eyes  wild. 

*  There  will  be  very  little  more  of  it,  Miss  Garth.' 
Lawyer  Winch  spoke  with  marked  kindliness.  He 
waited  a  breath,  and  Irene  sank  back  into  her  seat  and 
resumed  her  former  attitude.  '  It  is  of  your  uncle  we 
must  speak,'  continued  the  lawyer,  *  known  also  as 
Devil  Ferriby.  By  his  will  coming  now  again  into 
force,  and  which  I  shall  presently  proceed  to  read  to 
you,  he,  Cornelius  Ferriby,  appoints  Daphne  Estorel, 
here  present,  his  sole  heiress  should  his  only  son  and 
issue  die  unmarried.  .  .  .' 

Paul  moved,  lapsed  an  instant  again  into  immobility, 
then  roused  himself  as  if  words  were  in  waiting  and 
must  come.  Daphne  sat  back  in  her  chair,  and  the 
change  about  her  was  plain.  Her  colouring  was  deeper- 
hued — the  gold  of  her  hair,  the  pink  of  the  lips,  the 
light  and  shade  of  her  eyes ;  her  form  was  rounded  into 
a  new  fullness.  She  looked  at  Jane  with  breath,  it  would 
seem,  suspended.  Irene  Garth,  lifting  her  head,  looked 
at  her. 

*  I  would  have  you  all  now  listen  attentively,'  said 
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Lawyer  Winch.  *  Ferriby  Grange  is  a  lonely  place, 
and,  leading  too  solitary  a  life  here,  the  Ferribys  have 
grown  eccentric.  Your  Grandfather  Ferriby  did  some 
strange  things.  He  had  three  children :  your  mother, 
Miss  Garth ;  your  father,  Mr.  Paul ;  and  your  uncle. 
It  was  your  grandfather's  fancy  to  plead  poverty.  He 
kept  the  Grange  up  miserably.  Your  father  and  your 
mother.  Miss  Garth  and  Mr.  Paul,  grew  tired  of  it,  and 
went  their  way  into  the  world.  The  eldest  son, 
Mr.  John's  father,  stayed  by  the  stuff,  like  the  good 
son  in  the  parable.  .  .  .' 

*Thee'll  amend  that,  lawyer,'  said  Jane  quietly, 
looking  up. 

*  He  was  utterly  unlike  any  good  son  in  any  parable, 
but,  I  repeat  it,  he  stayed  by  the  stuff,'  said  Lawyer 
Winch.  He  and  Jane  regarded  each  other  a  moment. 
Winch  continued  calmly  :  '  And  the  stuff  accumulated, 
and  so  did  your  grandfather's  partiality  for  his  firstborn, 
till,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  made  over  by  deed  of 
gift  the  greater — by  far  the  greater — part  of  a  large 
fortune  to  this  eldest  son.  The  matter  was  kept  a 
secret  between  them,  with  no  reason  for  it  save  the 
eccentricity  I  referred  to.  Subsequently  a  will  was 
drawn  up,  dividing  the  remainder — I  am  bound  to  add, 
the  comparatively  very  small  remainder — of  the  pro- 
perty into  three  equal  portions.' 

Irene  started  up.  She  flung  out  a  hand  towards 
Jane.  '  You  called  us  charity-brats,'  she  cried — '  Paul 
and  me ;  and  you  knew,  you  kneWy  how  we  were  being 
cheated !' 

*  Cheated !  No,  Miss  Garth,'  struck  in  the  lawyer. 
'  A  man  may  do  as  he  will  with  his  own.' 

*And  Ferriby  is  left  to  Daphne  Estorel !' screamed 
Irene.     *  Paul,  you  will  dispute  it.  .  .  .' 
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Paul  rose  and  came  forward.  *  I  see  you  know  there 
is  no  disputing  it,  Mr.  Winch,'  he  said.  *  May  we 
hear  the  will  ?' 

As  Paul  stood,  one  hand  resting  on  the  table,  he  was 
nearer  to  Daphne  than  to  Irene  Garth.  In  that  low 
room  he  seemed  to  tower.  There  was  no  slouch 
visible  about  him  now.  He  had  shaken  off  the  weight 
of  the  soil  and  the  drag  down  of  the  plough.  His 
eyes  were  steady  and  uncompromising,  the  mouth  firm 
and  as  if  for  very  little  it  could  be  cruel.  The  old 
lawyer  glanced  up  at  him  furtively,  with  that  tribute  of 
admiration  that  might  easily  turn  to  malignancy,  the 
envy  of  age  so  handicaps  its  kindliness. 

*  Read  the  will,'  said  Jane. 

The  lawyer  read  aloud,  Paul  still  standing,  Daphne 
gazing  as  before  on  Jane,  Irene  staring  at  her.  From 
a  certain  change,  indefinable  but  there,  breathed  out 
every  breath  from  the  three  of  them,  it  was  evident 
some  strain  was  loosened — something  that  had  caused 
it  set  aside.  New  and  astounding  feelings  had  been 
stirred,  and  were  for  the  moment  supreme.  They  had 
forgotten  Devil  Ferriby's  death  in  listening  to  what 
had  come  of  it. 

The  lawyer  read  out  in  language  startlingly  clear  the 
will  of  Cornelius  Ferriby.  Should  his  son  John  Ferriby 
die  unmarried,  before  the  age  of  forty,  Ferriby  Grange 
and  all  Ferriby  Grange  represented  was  to  become 
the  property  of  Daphne  Estorel.  This,  with  so  few 
words  wasted  upon  it  that  it  stood  out  like  a  challenge, 
was  the  whole  of  it — Daphne  Estorel  had  all ! 

*  And  who  is  Daphne  Estorel  ?'  cried  Paul,  as  the 
lawyer  finished  reading,  and  looked  up  over  his  gold- 
rimmed  glasses,  his  delicate  yellow  and  wrinkled  hand 
falling  softly  as  a  gentle  finale  upon  the  document  he 
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had  laid  down.  *  Who  is  Daphne  Estorel  ?'  Irene's 
eyes  echoed  the  question  with  a  blaze  of  hate,  Daphne 
endorsed  it  voicelessly,  rising  to  her  full  height,  her 
bosom  swelling.  Lawyer  Winch,  with  the  narrowed 
face  of  one  who  is  looking  back  too  far  almost  to  see, 
studied  the  three  faces.  Jane  Skidfell  made  ready  to 
speak. 

'Who  is  Daphne  Estorel?'  said  Lawyer  Winch. 
*  You  mean,  Mr.  Paul,  in  relation  to  your  grand- 
father's will.  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  that.  Who  is 
Miss  Estorel?  An  unanswerable  question.  I  do  not 
know.' 

*  She  is  that  woman's  daughter!'  cried  Irene,  with 
the  laugh  of  a  vindictive  triumph  —  *  a  servant's 
daughter !' 

*  No,'  said  Lawyer  Winch  abruptly.  Then  he 
paused  as  if  he  had  said  too  much,  and  glanced  at 
Mistress  Skidfell. 

*  No,'  said  Jane,  with  strange  quiet.  *  Thee  hast  not 
much  discernment,  Irene  Garth.  Neither  mine  nor 
any  servant's  daughter.' 

*  Who  is  she  ?'  repeated  Paul.  His  voice  rang  out, 
giving  the  question  every  iota  of  meaning. 

With  a  strange  stillness  about  the  movement.  Daphne 
resumed  her  seat.  Jane  lifted  her  hand  finely  towards 
the  lawyer.  *  Your  Grandfather  Ferriby,  Mr.  Paul,' 
said  Winch,  obeying  the  gesture,  *  had  a  step-brother. 
The  step-brother  married.  The  issue  of  that  marriage 
was  one  daughter,  by  name  Daphne.  In  this  daughter 
your  Uncle  Cornelius  was  interested.  He  told  me  so 
much  himself.  The  young  lady  lived  abroad,  and 
married  abroad,  presumably.  Miss  Estorel,  here  present, 
is  the  child  of  that  union,  and,  seemingly,  was  accepted 
as  a  sacred  trust  from  your  grandfather  by  your  uncle. 
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In  his  will  he  makes  her  his  conditional  heiress.  The 
conditions  occurring,  Miss  Estorel  succeeds  to  the 
property.  I  can  say  no  more,  for  I  know  no  more. 
Mistress  Skidfell  is  not  better  informed.  There  is  no 
mystery.  Miss  Estorel's  parentage  is  easily  traceable. 
Your  uncle's  interest  in  her  had  something  in  it, 
no  doubt,  of  the  superstition  the  Ferribys  show  in 
treating  each  other's  peculiarities.  If  you  could  dis- 
cover why  your  grandfather  was  interested  in — his — 
stepbrother's  child,  then  you  would  know  a  great  deal, 
Mr.  Paul — much  more  than  I  do,  or  anyone  living, 
and  still  not  be  able  to  alter  this  will  by  one  jot  or 
tittle.' 

*  Oh,  we  can  understand,'  cried  Irene.  *  Grand- 
father Ferriby — his  step-brother's  wife,  his  m '    She 

stopped  as  if  someone  had  clapped  a  hand  on  her 
mouth,  then,  cowering  in  her  seat,  stared  at  the  others 
as  one  who  has  let  slip  a  clue,  and  waits  aghast  to  see 
it  recognized. 

But  the  moment  passed  her  by.  Jane  looked  up 
commandingly.  *  That  is  t'  master's  written  will  and 
testament,'  she  said ;  '  but,  when  he  came  to  die,  he 
spoke  into  my  ear.  **  Let  a  Ferriby  rule  at  Ferriby," 
he  said.  He  wor  t'  master.'  Her  voice  sank,  and  the 
glance  of  her  withered  eyes  fell  upon  the  ring  upon  her 
withered  hand.  Then  she  looked  up  at  Paul.  *  Thou 
art  a  Ferriby,'  she  said.  '  Wilt  thou  stay  here  and 
step  into  thy  dead  cousin's  shoes  ?' 

Lawyer  Winch,  glancing  up  as  if  to  speak,  refrained. 
Jane  Skidfell  rose,  inspired.  *  Dar'st  thou  stay  here, 
my  lad  ?'  she  said,  with  a  Sybillic  utterance,  her  rigid 
form  kindling.  *  The  place  is  hers ' — she  pointed  to 
Daphne — *  but  this  is  between  thee  and  me  and  t' 
master.    .    .    .     Dar'st  thou  stay  here  ?      Wilt  thou  ? 
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Thou  hast  been  serving  here  six  years — for  what  V 
The  old  woman  leant  upon  the  table.  Paul,  opposite, 
eyed  her  with  a  bitter  smile.  *  Art  thou  t'  stuff  to 
go  on  serving  here  till  thy  serving  is  a  master's  service, 
and  thy  obedience  law  ?     Then  is  Ferriby  thine ' 

*  And  I  take  it,'  said  Paul  swiftly,  lifting  his  hand. 
*  On  those  terms.     I  take  it.' 

Lawyer  Winch  moved  delicately.  *  This  is,  of 
course,  beside  the  original  mark,'  he  said,  with  a 
deferential  little  cough.  *  Such  matters  rest  with  Miss 
Estorel ' 

*  Nay  !  nay !'  struck  in  Jane,  as  if  exultant. 

*  No  doubt  everything  will  adjust  itself,'  pursued  the 
lawyer. 

*  Paul,'  broke  in  a  gasping  whisper  from  Irene,  *  you 
will  dispute  this  will  ?' 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  did  not  know  her,  and 
turned  back  to  the  others.  *I  stay  here,'  he  said.  *  I 
take  up  Jane  Skidfell's  challenge.  I  make  Ferriby 
mine,  or  it  goes  ill  with  Ferriby.' 

'  That  sounds  like  a  threat,  Mr.  Paul,'  remarked  the 
lav^er  dryly. 

*  You  all  hear  me  make  it,'  was  the  answer.  *  My 
uncle's  treachery,  his  devilish  deception ' 

*  Be  careful,  ma  lad,'  struck  in  Jane.  '  He  wor  t' 
master ' 

'  He  was  a  villain,  and  the  maker  of  an  unjust  will,' 
said  Paul,  with  uplifted  voice.  *  It  has  cried  out  like 
blood  for  vengeance.  It  has  had  it !  It  will  have  it ! 
.  .  .  You,  Miss  Estorel,  have  you  anything  to — say — 
to — me  ?' 

There  was  no  weakening  nor  change,  only  a  curious 
faltering  on  the  last  words.  He  looked  straight  at 
Daphne,  she  at  him. 
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*  Jane  speaks,'  she  said. 

*  Then  you  are  witness,  Lawyer  Winch,'  cried  Paul, 
turning  from  her  instantly.  *  I  have  been  serving 
here — I,  a  Ferriby  —  six  years,  for  one  thing.  I 
have  been  a  strange  fool !  I  will  go  on  serving  here 
with  another  object  now,  and  perhaps  not  show- 
ing myself  quite  such  a  fool.  I  stay !  Ferriby  for  a 
Ferriby !' 

*  Unguarded  !  most  unguarded  !'  muttered  Lawyer 
Winch  ;  but  his  accent  was  applause. 

Paul  turned  to  the  door.  Irene,  starting  with  a  cry, 
got  there  first,  and  barred  his  way.  *  And  what  about 
me  ?'  she  gasped.     *  Me,  Paul !  me — Irene  ?'  ' 

For  answer,  Paul,  towering  and  uplifted,  looked  at 
her  again,  as  if  he  asked  who  she  might  be,  put  her 
aside  and  went  out ;  and  they  saw  him  the  next  instant, 
upright,  fierce  in  his  bearing,  passing  the  long  casement 
on  his  way  to  the  yards.  Irene,  huddled  against  the 
door  on  to  her  stairway,  rested  her  arm  upon  the  latch, 
and,  putting  her  face  down,  began  to  sob  and  moan. 
*  Cousin  John,  come  back,  come  back  !  I  want  you. 
Cousin  John  !  Oh,  Cousin  John  !'  The  lawyer  winced. 
The  cry  seemed  to  call  forth  the  disdainful  silence 
of  the  grave.  *  Cousin  John,  Cousin  John !'  and  no 
answer. 

But  when  Daphne,  wan,  trembling,  with  a  cold 
tenderness,  approached,  Irene  turned  on  her  in  snarling 
fury,  and,  beating  her  off,  rushed  up  the  stairs,  flinging 
the  door  wide  behind  her. 

Daphne,  closing  it  again,  leant  there  almost  as  Irene 
Garth  had  done,  her  head  bowed  and  face  hidden, 
her  cry  ascending  not  from  the  lips  but  from  the 
soul. 

Some  moments'  utter  silence  followed,  and  then 
13—2 
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everyday  matters  were  again  in  motion.  Sounds  were 
audible  from  without,  the  twitter  of  the  sparrows, 
voices  outside,  the  buzz  of  a  machine.  Lawyer  Winch 
wiped  his  glasses. 

*  Well  ?'  he  said  softly.     *  Well,  Mrs.  Skidfell  ?' 

*  I  have  set  a-going  a  man,'  answered  Jane  grimly, 
pointing  towards  the  window  Paul  had  passed.  '  Ferriby 
for  a  Ferriby,  that  wor  t'  master's  word  in  my  ear 
when  he  came  to  die ' 

*  He  should  have  written  it  down,'  said  Lawyer 
Winch,  with  a  glance  towards  Daphne.  *  It  would 
have  saved  trouble.' 

*  Aye,'  answered  Jane,  *  and  cheated  t'  Grange  of  a 
man ;'  and  again  she  pointed  to  the  window  through 
which  they  had  just  seen  Paul,  upright  and  fierce. 

*  Ah  !'  sighed  the  lawyer,  '  ah,  indeed  !'  He  began  to 
gather  his  papers  together. 

Gradually  every  trace  of  inspiration  faded  from  Jane 
Skidfell's  face.  She  sank  into  her  seat,  an  old  woman, 
bowed  and  sorrowful. 

'Bloodshed!'  she  muttered,  rocking  herself.  * 'Tis 
come.  An'  he  wor'  t'  master's  son.  T'  master's 
son !  I'm  fain  to  echo  that  miserable  lass's  cry.  I'm 
fain  to  see  his  face  again.'  Her  face  sharpened  and 
paled  to  a  livid  hue.  '  I'm  loath  his  death  should  go 
unavenged,'  she  whispered. 

*  It's  poor  work  calling  the  Almighty  to  account,'  said 
the  lawyer  expressively. 

Jane  looked  up  at  him,  and  as  the  dimmed,  keen, 
envious  old  eyes  met,  his  and  hers.  Lawyer  Winch 
stooped. 

*  Hold  to  the  evidence  of  the  jury.  Mistress  Skidfell,' 
he  said :  * "  A  fall  in  the  dark  ;  accidental ;  a  broken 
neck."     Hold  to  that  for  the  sake  of  the  old  name.  .  .  , 
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Don't  let  your  wits  wander.  Is  that  my  room,  dame  ?' 
he  added,  as  Daphne  turned  towards  them.  He  pointed 
to  the  one  across  the  entry,  and  with  an  old-fashioned 
bow  that  became  his  bearing  well,  and  looking  a  sadder 
and  an  older  man  now  that  he  moved,  he  departed 
slowly,  leaving  Daphne  and  Jane  together. 


II 

THE  girl  flung  herself  by  the  old  woman's   side. 
'Who   am   I?'    she   said.      *  Who  am   I  ?      A 
Ferriby  ?' 

*  Wouldst  thou  be  one  ?'  asked  Jane,  touching  her 
hair. 

Daphne  shrank  from  the  touch,  shaking  herself  free. 
'  No,  no  !'  she  cried.  *  But  I  shall  keep  it.'  She  sprang 
again  to  her  feet.  *  Don't  ask  me  to  give  up  anything. 
It  is  mine  ?' 

*  Yes,  lass,  thine.' 

*  Then  I  keep  it,  every  stick  and  stone  and  every 
farthing !'  And  Daphne  stood  expanding  over  the  old 
servant's  grim  and  v^^ithered  dignity,  like  some  goddess 
that  has  burst  bonds,  and  needs  to,  and  will  take  the 
whole  of  space  for  room.  She  pressed  her  hand  on  her 
bosom.  Her  beauty  leapt  forth  as  from  behind  a  veil. 
*  Am  I  a  Ferriby  ?'  she  demanded  again. 

*  I  cannot  tell  thee,'  said  Jane,  surveying  her.  *  I  do 
not  know.' 

*  You  can  swear  that  to  me,  Jane  ?    You  do  not  know  ?' 

*  Aye,  I  can  swear  it.     I  do  not  know.' 

Daphne  threw  back  her  head  with  a  sound  like 
laughter.  *  Uyou  do  not  know,  then  I  never  shall,'  she 
said ;  '  but  I  shall  keep  what  has  come  to  me.'  She 
stooped  and  took  Jane's  shoulder.  *  Did  you  want  me 
to  give  it  up  to  Paul  ?     I  shall  not.' 

198 
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Jane  rose  and  faced  her.  '  I  have  cared  for  thee,  my 
lass,'  she  said,  Mike  my  own,  but  not  because  I  took 
thee  from  thy  dead  mother's  side,  but  because  f  master 
sent  me  for  thee.  I  spoke  just  now  to  Paul  Ferriby 
because  t'  master's  words  ha'  never  left  me.  I  ha'  cared 
for  you,  I  ha'  had  kind  thoughts  o'  Paul,  but  that's  gone 
by  wi'  the  death  o'  t'  master's  son  !  T'  master's  son  !' 
Her  voice  rose  into  a  keening  cry.  *  T  'master's  son  ! 
I  turn  from  all  of  ye.  Ferriby  for  a  Ferriby.  T'  master 
said  it,  an'  I  ha'  passed  it  on.  Thou'lt  keep  it,  an'  Paul 
will  have  it.  Fit  it  together  as  ye  please.  I  turn  from 
all  of  ye.'  She  lifted  her  hands  in  an  apostrophe  of  grief, 
locking  them  above  her  head.  *  Ride  again  past  yon 
window,  my  lad,  my  master's  son  !'  she  wailed.  '  Stride 
across  t'  threshold  once  more,  my  lad !  Fight  out 
o'  t'  grave !  .  .  .  Mr.  John !  Mr.  John !  t'  master's 
son  !  .  .  .' 

Daphne  drew  back  from  her  with  bated  breath. 
Slowly  the  old  woman's  hands  dropped,  slowly  her 
whole  body  sank  together.  At  the  kitchen  door  she 
turned  and,  her  withered  hand  resting  on  the  latch,  the 
ring  showing  large  on  the  shrivelling  finger,  looked 
across    at    Daphne.     *The   place   is   thine,'   she   said. 

*  Thou'lt  order  it  as  thee  likes.' 

Daphne  sprang  to  her  side.     '  You  won't  desert  me, 
Aunt  Jane  ?'  she  said  passionately.     *  You  won't  go  ?' 
Jane  Skidfell  smiled — a  smile  that  scorned  the  thought. 

*  From  here  !  Nay,  nay.  But  I  turn  from  all  of  ye. 
Thee  mayst  very  well  be  a  Ferriby,  Daphne ' — the  old 
eyes  fixed  her  with  a  heart-reading  look — '  bad  strain 
and  all.'  And  she  went  out.  Daphne,  darting  at  the 
closing  latch,  caught  and  made  it  come  down  noise- 
lessly. It  had  become  a  habit  with  her.  She  could  not 
bear  the  click  of  the  latches  of  these  doors,  rising  or 
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falling.  Leaning  against  the  woodwork,  she  surveyed 
the  room,  dusk-filled,  close,  no  air  stirring.  An  expan- 
sion of  feeling  possessed  her  that  was  both  sublime  and 
terrible.  Ferriby  was  hers,  money  was  hers,  the  large- 
ness was  hers  of  the  meaning  of  the  words — to  he  able. 
She  was  not  astounded  by  the  news  of  her  inheritance. 
It  came  as  the  natural  solution  of  her  quietude  of  mind 
and  body.  She  had  been  held  in  waiting — and  for  this. 
Now  the  soul  in  her  strained  to  the  uttermost  bounds. 
Let  Paul  Ferriby  draw  never  so  large  a  circle,  she  could 
draw  one  larger,  and  still  encompass  him.  Bad — was 
she  ?  Daphne  laughed  to  herself  with  her  hand  to  her 
throat,  glorying,  trembling.  She  must  needs  be  bad. 
She  must  needs  take  every  iota  her  new  position  offered. 
She  must  needs  search  earth  and  hell  for  impulse,  for 
heaven  had  gone.  The  serene  silence  of  Daphne 
Estorel's  love  had  vanished.  Her  feeling  for  Paul  was 
beyond  herself — a  whirlwind  of  enmity,  of  desire  to 
hurt,  of  fierce  resentment,  a  passion  to  fight  and  tear, 
to  overmaster  him,  convict,  destroy.  Ferriby  was  hers. 
And  he  would  stay  and  serve  in  order  to  make  it  his. 
Daphne's  blood  leapt  to  the  encounter.  .  .  . 

She  looked  across  the  dusk  of  the  room  to  the  place 
where  Devil  Ferriby  had  lain,  prone  and  huge.  Such  a 
transport  of  emotion  seized  this  girl,  this  woman  from 
whom  silence  had  been  struck  as  the  clay  from  the 
bronze,  that  she  clasped  herself  in  her  own  arms  to  stay 
it.  Life  had  begun — in  exultant  hatred  of  Paul  Ferriby. 
It  included  pity,  too,  and  comprehension  of  Irene  Garth. 

Daphne  threw  open  the  kitchen  door.  *  Is  Sophy 
there  ?'  she  called.  Sophy  came  running,  pale,  sharp- 
eyed,  her  fresh  and  decent  lips  spoiling  themselves  fast 
by  compression.  She  looked  at  Miss  Daphne,  catching 
her  breath. 
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*  Go  up  to  Miss  Garth,'  said  Daphne.  '  She  may 
need  you.     Where  is  Scarside  ?' 

'  Outside,  Miss  Daphne.' 

*  He  is  to  carry  logs  into  the  dining-hall  and  hght  a 
fire.  When  you  leave  Miss  Garth  lay  supper  there, 
Sophy,  on  the  table  under  the  stained  glass.  I  will  take 
the  head,  Mistress  Skidfell  the  foot.  Lay  for  Mr.  Paul 
one  side.  Miss  Garth  the  other.  Silver  in  plenty, 
Sophy,  lights,  no  flowers.' 

*  Yes,  miss,'  muttered  Sophy.  She  fell  back,  staring  at 
her — staring  at  the  whiteness  under  the  black — staring 
at  the  golden  hair,  the  full,  slightly  smiling  lips.  This 
was  Miss  Daphne!  Andher  poor,  dear  Miss 'Rene!  Put- 
ting the  two  together  it  was  like  thought  of  sunrise,  as 
the  Cockney  girl  knew  it  now,  turning  to  sickliness  the 
city  lights.  Sophy's  heart  beat  fast  as  she  ran  up  to 
Miss  'Rene's  room.  If  Miss  Daphne  was  going  to 
begin  to  look  like  that,  if  the  saint  was  going  to  throw 
off  her  mantle,  the  statue  step  down  from  above  the 
church  door — if  a  miracle  was  going  to  happen,  then 
what  about  Miss  'Rene  ? 

Irene  lay  along  the  couch  on  which  she  had  wept  the 
night  of  Ferriby's  first  kiss,  the  night  he  had  first  kissed 
her  on  the  mouth.  Sophy  had  left  her,  lighting  her 
lamp  and  candles  and  telling  her  the  news  of  supper  in 
the  dining-hall.  She  had  glanced  on  Miss  Irene's  drawn 
face,  and  forborne  to  speak  her  thought  of  Miss  Daphne's 
transformation.  But  Irene  had  noticed  it.  *  She  has 
got  everything,  Sophy,'  she  said.  *  I'm  dependent 
on  her  charity — and  because  Cousin  John  died  un 
married.' 

Sophy  Bassett's  eyes  at  this  had  met  Irene's  strangely 
Irene's  eyes  spoke. 
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*Lor'!  Miss  'Rene,'  said  Sophy,  whispering,  'you 
could  never  have  put  in  any  claim — you  could  never 
have  managed  it.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  be  thankful 
you're  so  well  out  of  it,  Miss  'Rene.  The  days  and 
nights  I've  had.  .  .  .' 

*I  should  have  been  married  to  him  by  now,'  said 
Irene.  She  drew  the  girl  down.  *  We  were  fools  to 
be  so  frightened.  I've  been  asking  myself  ever  since  I 
came  upstairs  just  now  why  we  were  so  frightened.  I 
was  going  to  marry  Cousin  John.  ...  I  could  even 
have  told  them  that  that  was  why — that  it  had  gone  so 
far  between  us  that  .  .  .' 

*  Now,  Miss  'Rene,'  said  Sophy,  white  and  stern, 
*  don't  you  begin  no  nonsense.' 

*  I  think  I  shall  tell,'  said  Irene,  half  rising. 

*  Oh  no,  you  won't.  Miss  'Rene.  Lie  down  now ; 
keep  still,  there's  my  dear  young  lady.' 

*  But  I  should  like  them  to  know,'  Irene  struggled 
up,  very  quiet,  and  the  more  impressive.  *  Perhaps  .  .  . 
if  they  knew  .  .  .  they  couldn't  say  anything.  I  would 
say — I  could  say  I  killed  him  for  it  .  .  .' 

*  Miss  'Rene,  you're  mad  !'  Sophy  spoke  with 
authority,  hardly  earned,  still  barely  rising  above 
nervous  terror. 

*  Yes,  I  think  I  am.  To  see  her  like  that !  To  know 
she  has  got  the  Grange !     Yes,  I  think  I  am  mad.' 

Sophy  laid  her  back.  *You  lie  quiet  till  I  come 
back.  Miss  'Rene,'  she  said,  *  and  we'll  talk  it  all  over. 
You'll  forget  this  after  a  bit,  an'  go  away  and  marry, 
an',  my  gracious !  you'll  be  glad  you  kept  your  mouth 
shut  then,  Miss  'Rene.  There,  take  some  of  this.  .  .  .' 
With  trembling  fingers  Sophy  poured  a  wine-coloured 
liquid  from  a  bottle  bearing  a  chemist's  name,  and 
administered  it  with  a  finely  stern  air ;   but  over  the 
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sharp,  white  features  such  a  maternal  solicitude  and 
care  were  brooding  as  lifted  and  redeemed  the  scene. 

When  Sophy  had  gone,  Irene  fell  back  on  the  couch. 
She  and  Daphne  Estorel  were  to  change  places.  Her 
portion  now  would  be  the  quiet  and  the  isolation  and 
beauty  eclipsed.  She  lay  quite  still.  So  may  a 
person  buried  alive  lie  still,  lest  in  moving  he  touch 
certainty.  For  Irene  to  move  much  in  her  thoughts 
would  be  to  touch  madness.  Since  Cousin  John's 
death  she  had  been  ill,  and  recovered  from  illness  only 
to  fall  into  a  terror,  suggested  and  nursed  by  Sophy, 
and  fraught  with  the  first  instincts  of  a  girl's  preserva- 
tion. It  had  become  an  obsession.  Once  passed,  she 
wondered  at  it.  .  .  .  Why  had  she  not  spoken — why 
had  she  not  told  of  her  relations  with  him,  and  the 
scene  that  night  ?  She  could  have  excused  herself  .  .  . 
she  could  have  worked  it,  possibly,  to  flout  Daphne. 
Now,  Daphne  had  the  Grange  and — money.  Paul — ah, 
but  she  loathed  Paul  .  .  .  and  Cousin  John  was  dead 
.  .  .  actually  buried  .  .  .  dead  .  .  .  murdered.  .  .  .  Her 
thoughts,  distracted  by  illness  and  personal  fears,  and 
kept  suspended  by  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the 
property,  settled  now,  swerved  violently  to  that  main 
fact:  dead — murdered.  The  word  took  shape,  the 
shadowy  likeness  of  a  human  form,  and,  it  seemed  to 
her,  came  to  a  place  beside  her  on  the  couch  and 
looked  at  her  questioningly.  Irene  sat  up  slowly, 
staring.  Impalpable,  unrecognizable.  Something  stared 
back.  Murdered !  Yes,  she  knew  that,  and  she  knew 
by  whom,  and  she  said  nothing.  Strangely,  but  none 
the  less  actually  for  that,  Irene  Garth  had  succeeded 
in  keeping  remembrance  of  that  night's  work  at  bay, 
first  in  swooning  shudderings,  guarded  by  Sophy  and 
put  down  to  shock,  then  in  illness  and  terror  of  the 
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flesh  and  bated  hopes  and  fears  as  to  what  might  fall 
to  her  with  the  discovery  of  Cousin  John's  will. 

And  there  was  no  will !  Daphne  Estorel  had  every- 
thing, and  Cousin  John  was  dead,  buried  ,  .  .  murdered. 
And  she  had  said  nothing. 

Quite  still  Irene  kept  herself,  staring  at  the  Some- 
thing that,  faceless  and  formless,  yet  stared  back. 

Gradually,  not  knowing  that  she  put  them  there, 
she  found  her  hands  pressing  her  heart  and  sank  back. 
A  sick  desire  possessed  her  to  be  caressed.  ...  It  passed 
or  she  must  have  died.  She  began  to  move  now  rest- 
lessly. Rising  at  length,  it  would  seem  by  her  move- 
ments her  thoughts  had  cleared  and  steadied.  She 
rearranged  her  hair  and  prepared  to  change  her  dress, 
and  found  herself  whispering  a  name  .  .  .  Robert  Gis- 
heme.  How  did  she  stand  towards  .  .  .  Robert  Gisberne  ? 
What  manner  of  man  was  Robert  Gisberne  ? 

*  Say  anything  you  like  to  me,'  Robert  Gisberne  once 
said.  How  would  Robert  Gisberne  answer  if  she 
asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  the  blue  wrap  and 
the  amber  beads  ? 

Irene  Garth's  eyes  began  to  shine,  some  colour  to 
creep  into  her  blanched  face. 


WONDERFUL  was  the  clear  openness  of  the 
great  stretch  above  the  moorland.  Too  early 
yet  for  clouds,  ineffable  was  the  purity  of  the  faint  blue, 
spreading  so  far  it  touched  the  sadness  of  distance  and 
ringed  the  horizon  with  yearning. 

The  milk-pans  gleamed  and  glinted  in  the  sunshine; 
a  white  rime  still  lay  along  the  eaves.  Sophy  Bassett, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  looked  up  from  the 
smocked  figure  of  Scarside,  scouring  busily,  and  her  gaze 
searched  the  fields  wistfully. 

'These  here  summer  mornin's,'  she  said,  with  some- 
thing of  a  sigh — *  I  never  did  see  nothink  like  'em, 
these  'ere  mornin's — never.' 

*  Don't  have  'em  in  t'  Harrer  Road,  do  ye  ?'  said 
Solomon.' 

*  What  o'  Daisy  and  Dandy  in  t'  cowslip  meadow  ?' 
cried  Sophy  with  abrupt  change  of  thought,  clothed  in 
very  fair  Yorkshire  speech.  *  Thee  hasna'  forgot  'em, 
Sol?' 

Scarside  straightened  himself  with  a  ringing  *  Ho ! 
ho !  Daisy  and  Dandy  an'  the  cowslip  meadow,'  he 
mimicked.  '  You  do  be  comin'  it.  Plenty  o'  Solomon 
an'  dew  an'  cows  about  ye  now.  We  don't  hear  so 
much  of  the  'Arrer  Road  an'  your  young  man.  You've 
giv  'im  up  now  yer've  found  I've  got  the  brains  to  take 
'im  in/ 
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'Stop  that   guffawin'   now!'   cried    Sophy   sharply. 

*  We  don't  want  they  wenches  round  us  yet.* 

Solomon  stopped  scouring  completely  and  looked  at 
her  with  stolid  satisfaction.     '  Yer've  got  it  pat,'  he  said. 

*  Ye  talk  better  nor  I  do.  I  dunno  wot's  come  to  my  talk 
since  ye  meddled  wi'  it.'  He  came  nearer,  his  whole 
brawny  figure  softening.  '  Tell  me  in  good  Yorksheer 
ye  luv'  me,  Sophy,'  he  said. 

She  clung  to  him  suddenly.  *  I'd  hate  to  go,  Solomon,' 
she  answered,  trembling. 

The  great  fellow  looked  down  into  the  peaky  pretty 
face.  *  You  bean't  going,'  he  said.  *  You  be  going  to 
marry  me.' 

Sophy  nodded.  *  If  Miss  'Rene  goes  I  shall  have  to 
go  with  her,  Solomon.' 

Scarside  stood  considering  the  sharp,  pale,  wistful 
features.  He  fumbled  with  his  thoughts,  trying  to  force 
them  beyond  the  point  always  recurring  when  he  talked 
with  Sophy,  namely,  that  she  was  losing  her  colour  and 
that  there  was  something  she  and  Miss  Irene  kept 
between  them.  Beyond  this  nothing  was  to  be  got  at. 
Solomon's  attacks  were  baffled  continually  by  Sophy's 
turns  and  quickness  of  wit ;  but  he  seemed  to  see  the 
way  a  bit  clearer  this  morning. 

*  Miss  Daphne's  going  to  make  big  changes,'  he  said 
finally.  *An'  did  yer  know,  Sophy,  that  Muster  Gis- 
berne  wor  back  ?' 

Sophy  gave  a  great  start.  *  How  d'ye  know  ?'  She 
stared  at  him. 

*  I  seed  un,'  said  Scarside,  *  as  I  druv'  out  o'  Petsham 
yesterday.' 

*  Now,  what  does  he  want  here  ?'  said  Sophy. 

*  I  dunno.  He  wor  always  friends  wi'  Muster 
Paul.'     Solomon  glanced  round  to  be  sure   '  Muster 
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Paul '  was  nowhere  in  sight.     *  Miss  Daphne  liked  un 
too.' 

Sophy  stood,  her  sharp  eyes  fixed  keenly  on  Scarside's 
good-humoured,  well-featured  face ;  it  would  have  been 
out  of  vision  for  her  only  Scarside  never  stood  when  he 
could  sit.  Planked  on  a  milking-stool,  his  hands  spread 
on  his  knees,  the  Yorkshireman's  blue  eyes  were  com- 
fortably on  a  level  with  the  girl's — pale  and  light-hued 
and  shrewd. 

Sophy  Bassett  did  not  know  who  it  was  Miss  Irene 
had  seen  in  the  room  that  night :  she  did  not  know  who 
it  was  had  carried  Devil  Ferriby  into  the  yard — but  she 
knew  that  Miss  Irene  knew.  She  knew  that  someone  had 
Miss  Irene's  wrap,  that  someone  had  the  amber  beads, 
broken  in  a  struggle.  Sophy  felt  that  someone  must  be 
Mr.  Paul — felt  it  rather  than  thought  it,  for  her  mental 
faculties  entirely,  her  whole  thinking  process  were 
concentrated  on  Miss  Irene,  her  position  towards  the 
catastrophe  and  how  she  could  be  saved  first  from  what 
had  threatened  her  and  now  and  always  from  self- 
betrayal.  Horror  of  a  crime,  detestation  of  a  murderer 
had  not  touched  Sophy,  any  more  than  it  had  emanated 
from  Irene.  But  common  fear  of  detection,  exaggera- 
tion of  results  and  feminine  shifts  and  secrecies  were 
wearing  Sophy  thin  and  pale.  She  stared  into  Scarside's 
eyes,  as  big  and  beautiful  and  blue  as  a  baby's,  and 
wished  she  dare  tell  him  things,  half  wished  he  were 
some  pale,  begrimed,  London  loafer  with  head  thrust 
forward,  collarless  and  slouching,  but  who  would  jump 
to  every  chance  the  master's  death  had  opened  up,  and 
scent  where  danger  lay,  and  tell  her  where  she'd  be  a 
fool  to  do  or  say  a  thing,  and  how  Miss  Irene  must  be 
managed,  rounding  every  period  with  the  sharp  *  See  ?' 
that  bespoke  his  own  wide  perceptions. 
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Scarside  was  so  big,  so  clean,  so  stupid !  Suddenly  he 
spoke.  *  Do  'ee  think  Muster  Paul  had  any  hand  in  t' 
master's  death  ?'  he  said. 

*  Oh !'  .  .  .  Sophy  clapped  her  hand  to  her  heart. 
There  is  always  a  shock  in  another  person's  perspicacity. 
It  was  a  double  one  for  Sophy — a  bolt  from  the  blue. 
She  glanced  round,  openly  scared,  and  fixed  her  gaze 
on  the  huge  cellar-flaps,  their  tarred  surface  still  white 
with  rime.     Scarside  followed  her  gaze. 

*  They  flaps  were  down  when  I  left  t'  place  that 
night,'  he  said  slowly. 

*  At  the  inquest  you  said  you  didn't  know,'  breathed 
Sophy. 

*  And  I  don't  know,  if  it  comes  to  that,'  returned 
Scarside. 

Sophy  was  suddenly  illumined.  Scarside  was  not 
stupid.  It  made  her  dizzy,  so  that  she  leant  upon 
him  as  he  still  sat  unmoved. 

*  You're  not  against  Mr.  Paul,  are  you  ?'  she  said, 
with  a  new  timidity. 

'What  do  you  know?'  queried  Scarside,  with  an 
answering  mastery. 

*  Nothing.     On  my  soul  I  don't.     Nothing.' 

*  What's  all  this  fashin'  wi'  Miss  Irene  ?' 

The  blood  flew  into  Sophy's  face.  *  Yer  great  sawny  !* 
she  said,  woman  again  the  superior.  *  D'ye  think  / 
shouldn't  care  if  you  broke  your  neck  ?  An'  we've  by  a 
lot  not  gone  so  far  as  they  did — she  and  Mr.  John.' 

Scarside  turned  this  over  a  moment. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  rising,  '  so  long  as  there's  no  one  to 
bother.  .  .  .  Mr.  Paul  '11  get  some  black  looks,'  he 
added,  going  back  to  the  pails. 

*  Why  ?'  began  Sophy.    *  Is  there  others  think  ?  .  .  .' 
'Mr.   Paul's  stirring  up  a  lot  o'  thinkin','  returned 
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Scarside,  condescending  to  Sophy  with  his  new  show  of 
wisdom.  '  He  an'  Miss  Daphne.  .  .  .  An'  I  hear  this 
mornin'  Mr.  Ibimay's  dying.' 

*  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?'  Sophy  thrust 
forward  her  eager  pointed  chin.  Again  Solomon 
straightened  himself  and  eyed  the  little  figure,  ending 
somewhere  at  five  foot  one. 

*  You  bean't  so  sharp  as  I  thought  you,'  he  said  com- 
placently, chuckling.  *  It's  common  talk  in  Droitlet  as 
Missus  Ibimay  was  gone  on  t'  master.  She  wur  queer 
at  inquest,  weren't  she  ?  .  .  .  Mr.  Paul's  all  right  .  .  . 
so  long  as  they  let  un  he  J 

By  now  the  shining  house-pails  were  scoured  and 
arranged.  The  swallows  were  darting  over  the  roof- 
trees  of  the  barns,  whistlings  and  bailings  sounded 
cheerily  from  the  yards,  and  the  quick  clatter  of  clogs 
within  as  Polly  flooded  and  swished  in  the  dairy. 
Sweethearting  was  over  with  the  arrival  of  the  breakfast 
hour.  *  Gi'  us  a  kiss,  lass,'  said  Solomon,  in  his  usual 
tones,  and  Sophy  held  up  her  cheek  with  a  strange 
meekness. 

She  watched  the  great  figure  striding  off.  It  stood 
to  the  girl  for  a  revelation.  Mr.  Gisberne  come  back, 
Mr.  Ibimay  dying,  Mr.  Paul  and  Miss  Daphne  coupled 
together,  and  Mr.  Paul  looked  askance  at ;  and  she  and 
Miss  Irene  had  huddled  themselves  together,  thinking 
what  they  didn't  hear  didn't  exist,  and  all  the  time  here 
was  talk  going  on. 

Mr.  Gisberne,  Mrs.  Ibimay,  Miss  Daphne,  Mr.  Paul. 
These  weeks  since  Devil  Ferriby's  death  Sophy  had 
been  seeing  things  through  the  medium  of  sick-room 
absorption,  the  transfusion  of  woman's  nature  aroused 
to  protect  and  solace,  and  the  confusion  of  a  dozen 
complex,  pettifogging  personalities  and  fears.  To  know 
14 
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that  Miss  Irene  knew  what  man  was  in  the  room  that 
night,  and  to  feel  sure  that  it  was  Mr.  Paul — who  else 
save  he  could  have  handled  the  master's  body  ? — had 
seemed  to  Sophy  the  whole  of  the  situation  and  Miss 
Irene's  silence  the  whole  of  her  aim.  But  Scarside, 
coming  out  as  he  had,  had  put  things  into  something 
more  of  true  proportion.  Sophy  Bassett  saw  past  the 
shadows  of  Irene  Garth's  deliriums.  That  night  was 
no  nightmare.  She  saw  it  a  clear  fact  in  the  light  of 
day,  and  men  and  women  moving  to  and  fro  about  it. 

With  a  spasm  that  sent  the  blackness  in  a  wave 
before  her  eyes,  her  faculties  for  one  instant  spanned 
the  distance  between  romances  and  reality,  between 
real  murder,  silent,  waiting,  doomed,  and  the  sham 
crimes  she  had  read  of,  wrapped  in  frenzies  and  in 
blood  nsade  up  to  thrill,  and  giving  full  value  for  the 
penny  and  the  expectation.  .  .  .  Sophy  had  thrilled  at 
the  sham,  and  sat  up  half  the  night  with  reeling  brain, 
devouring  details  by  a  guttering  light.  There  was  no 
thrill  in  her  pulses  now.  The  bright  air  was  cold. 
With  uncommon  quiet  she  stole  back  to  her  house- 
hold duties.  Primeval  instincts  stirred — caution,  light- 
footedness,  thoughts  of  hiding  and  escape.  .  .  .  Suppose 
Mr.  Paul  turned  on  Miss  Irene  ?  He  had  not  spoken  to 
her  since  that  night.  What  about  the  blue  wrap  and 
those  broken  amber  beads  ?  Mr.  Paul  had  changed. 
Suppose  he  said  it  was  Miss  Irene  had  done  it  herself  ? 


IV 

WHEN  Robert  Gisberne  saw  the  garden  trees  of 
Ferriby  once  again  through  the  early  sunshine 
he  was  conscious  of  a  distinct  sensation.  It  was  no 
more  a  pleasant  one  than  the  first  light  twinge  in  a 
man's  breast  of  what  is  to  prove  long-lasting,  growing, 
mortal  agony.  When  had  Gisberne  ever  sustained  a 
distinct  sensation  ?     Never  before,  he  would  have  said. 

He  was  riding  leisurely  from  Petsham  on  a  well- 
groomed  nag  hired  from  the  Petsham  Arms,  where  he 
had  spent  the  night.     He  looked  well,  trim,  and  fresh. 

Mounting  the  final  rise  in  the  uneven  track,  he  saw 
the  pink  and  black  of  the  Grange  roof-lines  and  the 
noble  stack  of  chimneys,  showing  with  haughty 
familiarity  against  the  pale  glitter  of  the  fair  day. 
Gisberne  kept  his  eyes  on  the  great  house  and  its  great 
buildings,  and  under  the  slackened  rein  his  mount 
dropped  to  a  walk.  At  the  turning  that  led  past  the 
elm-trees  to  the  little  gate  and  the  side  porch  Gisberne 
stopped  altogether.  He  turned  in  the  saddle  and  looked 
long  and  steadily  down  the  silent  lane,  but  after  a  while 
rode  on  along  the  Droitlet  road.  No  living  thing  was 
to  be  seen  upon  the  lonely  stretches.  Larks  sang,  the 
plovers  called,  and  a  far-off  brightness  marked  the  sea. 
The  isolated  trees  round  the  low,  white  house  of  Fulbec 
came  now  in  view.  Gisberne  quickened  his  horse's 
pace,  and,  putting  him  on  th-e  turf  to  deaden  the  hoof- 
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beats,  struck  into  a  hand-gallop,  as  if  struck  himself  into 
a  sudden  heat.  At  the  little  mortared  bridge  over  the 
creek,  most  like  a  meadow  stream  just  here,  he  saw  a 
woman.  She  sat  on  the  low  brick  parapet,  a  thick 
white  shawl  wrapped  round  her  head  and  shoulders. 
She  was  looking  steadily  towards  him.  Mrs.  Ibimay, 
of  course. 

So  suddenly  did  Gisberne  draw  up  at  sight  of  her 
that  his  horse,  in  such  abrupt  check,  forced  on  him  a 
display  of  neat  horsemanship.  Devil  Ferriby  himself 
could  scarcely  have  done  better.  To  dismount  was 
instinct.  With  the  same  happy  sense  he  knotted  the 
bridle  round  a  hedge-stake  and  went  forward  rapidly 
on  foot.  These  trifles  were  to  tell  for  him  at  a  critical 
moment. 

*  You,  Mr.  Gisberne  ?'  Dora  looked  up  at  him  with- 
out moving. 

*  Yes.     You  are  ill,  Mrs.  Ibimay.' 

*  No — perhaps  .  .  .  yes,  a  little.  Mr.  Ibimay  is  dead, 
Mr.  Gisberne.' 

Gisberne  moved  nearer,  like  a  dog,  silently  expressive. 
Like  a  dog's,  his  brown  eyes  showed  kindness  and 
sympathy  with  her  tone. 

*  This  morning  at  sunrise,'  said  Dora.  *  I  needed 
space.  I  could  not  bear  the  house.  .  .  .  What  brings 
you  back  ?' 

*  I  found  things  straightened  out  a  bit  better  than  I 
thought,'  said  Gisberne,  speech  direct,  unapologetic,  as 
he  had  always  made  it.  *  I  didn't  have  to  leave  England. 
I'm  drawn  back  to  this  place.  But  I  wanted  to  know 
if  it  would  hold  me.  Did  your  husband  give  away  that 
card  business,  Mrs.  Ibimay  ?' 

'No.' 

*  Are  you  disposed  to  speak  of  it,  Mrs.  Ibimay  ?' 
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'No.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Gisberne  simply. 

A  silence  followed.  It  was  strange  to  notice  how 
little  a  part  in  the  ever-brightening  day  seemed  to- 
belong  to  these  two  human  figures.  The  vanishing 
hoar-frost,  the  dancing  water,  the  forget-me-nots  and 
white  flowers  bordering  it  (a  lyric  written  by  a  spirit), 
the  wide  expanse  of  moor  and  field  over  which  the 
breeze  was  sighing  lightly,  droning  bees  and  reddening 
touch  in  the  leaves,  tree-tops  and  fleecy  clouds  and  the 
shining  grass,  distant  sheep  and  Gisberne's  impatient 
horse,  even  the  lines  of  the  white  house  near  by,  seemed 
all  gathered  by  the  day  into  a  world  that  was  no  world 
to  them,  so  plainly  did  they  stand  away  from  it,  out  of 
it,  uninterested,  untouched. 

*  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back,'  said  Dora  at  length. 
She  made  an  effort  to  rise,  so  palpable  that  the  man  put 
out  his  arm.  She  rested  on  it.  *  I  am  sick  and  dizzy  for 
want  of  rest,'  she  said.     'Where  are  you  going  to  stay?' 

*  At  the  inn,  Droitlet.  My  record's  clean  at  Droitlet,' 
said  Gisberne,  in  his  pleasant  tones.  His  face  did  not 
change  by  a  shadow.  He  was  looking  at  her  in  kindly 
fashion.     He  stated  a  fact. 

*  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back,'  repeated  Dora.  '  I 
have  been  wanting  to  see  you.  Will  you  come  over  to 
me  in  a  few  days  ?  I  will  send  you  word.  Why  did 
you  dismount  just  now  ?  .  .  .  It  was  kind  .  .  .'  Her 
breath  suddenly  quickened  ;  the  set  lines  of  her  white 
face  stirred  as  if  the  repressed  force  was  threatening 
bounds.  *  You  are  kind,  I  think,'  she  gasped,  stifling, 
swooning  with  mounting  anguish.  *  He  always  rode 
right  up,  didn't  he,  Mr.  Ferriby — Devil  Ferriby  ?'  She 
caught  a  corner  of  her  shawl  to  her  mouth,  thrust  it 
between  her  lips,  and  so  stood  a  breath  or  so,  Gisberne 
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supporting  her  with  gentle,  dispassionate  concern.  *  I 
think  he  met  with  foul  play,'  she  whispered  at  length. 
*  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it  .  .  .  I  .  .  .' 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart,  and  motioned 
that  he  should  help  her  back  towards  the  house. 

TV  J^  ^  7^  'V 

That  evening  Gisberne,  debating  whether  he  should 
see  Daphne,  thinking  he  would  not,  found  himself  on 
the  high  road  walking  on  steadily  towards  the  Grange. 
His  horse  was  stabled  at  the  Droitlet  Inn  behind  him 
— he  had  paid  the  hire  for  a  fortnight,  and  there  was 
gold  about  his  person,  enough,  put  together,  to  close 
his  fingers  round.  The  consumptive  Ibimay  was  dead. 
Gisberne  found  the  reputation  he  had  left  here  six 
weeks  ago  waiting  for  him  untouched,  like  an  old  coat 
still  hanging  where  it  had  been  overlooked,  either  to  be 
kept  or  thrown  away,  as  might  befall.  It  had  been  left 
hanging  to  his  benefit.  There  was  luck  in  this,  the 
commonplace,  unexciting  sort  of  luck  Gisberne  had  had 
a  good  deal  of.  His  career  had  been  too  mean  and 
petty  to  challenge  fate.  What  he  had  done,  the  moment 
had  brought  him  to  do,  and  his  doings,  till  he  came  to 
Ferriby,  had  been  purely  sordid.  And  his  deeds  over, 
he  had  turned  from  them  as  detached  as  the  dog  that, 
at  his  master's  whistle,  bounds  from  the  side  of  a  dead 
companion. 

It  was  Gisberne's  nature  as  little  to  plan  as  to  regret. 
His  return  to  Droitlet  involved  a  purpose,  and  to  act 
with  a  purpose  was  so  strange  to  him,  action  itself  was 
paralysed.  He  had  not  spoken  to  Daphne  Estorel 
since  the  day  of  the  inquest  on  Devil  Ferriby.  That 
had  gone  off  well,  again  with  the  commonplace,  com- 
monsense  sort  of  luck  Gisberne  had  counted  on.  Irene 
Garth  had  not  appeared,  too  ill  to  attend— why  not, 
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since  rumour  said  she  was  to  have  married  her  cousin  ? 
Sophy  Bassett  gave  evidence.  She  had  spent  the  night 
v^^ith  Miss  Irene.  The  storm  was  awful.  They  heard 
this,  and  they  thought  that,  but  they  knew  nothing  till 
morning  broke  and  the  news  came  in. 

And  Daphne  Estorel  knew  nothing.  That  had  been 
a  fine  moment  when  Daphne  Estorel  stood  up  nobly 
serene  and  lied  splendidly.  Gisberne  had  the  foolish 
fancy  the  dead  man,  close  by,  still  unburied,  might 
prove  the  one  to  betray  her,  breaking  into  a  *  Bravo  1' 
at  something  he  could  so  well  appreciate. 

Paul  Ferriby  followed.  He  lied  well,  too — he  swore 
he  had  not  left  his  room  that  night.  Gisberne's  own 
gentle  falsehoods  seemed  of  a  saintly  meekness  after 
these ;  and  Dora  Ibimay  spoke  truth,  and,  with  only 
truth  to  sustain  her,  showed  a  pierced  heart  and  troubled 
brain.  Then  the  storm  ;  the  countryside  still  echoed 
to  the  ravages  and  excess  of  it.  It  was  a  background 
against  which  everything  blended  into  the  verdict, 
*  Death  from  misadventure.'  Indeed,  that  night's  doing 
had  blown  over  so  lightly,  Gisberne  could  have  gone 
abroad  and  forgotten  them  more  easily  than  a  loss  at 
cards,  save  for  Daphne  Estorel.  And  he  had  no  money. 
Gisberne  was  without  the  knack  of  being  adequate ;  he 
had  done  no  one  thing  that  lifted  him  above  the  need 
of  doing  other  things.  He  could  not  look  ahead,  nor 
balance  risk  and  gain.  If  he  came  to  hang,  it  would 
very  well  be  for  the  lamb.  But  Gisberne's  soullessness 
and  lack  of  imagination  ceased  in  view  of  Daphne 
Estorel.  He  did  not  know  what  had  happened  to  him 
there.  With  a  purpose  totally  unformed,  and  yet  with 
a  purpose  most  certainly  there,  bewildering  him  as  a 
load  suddenly  thrust  on  a  blind  man,  he  was  approach- 
ing her  again. 
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In  Petsham,  Gisberne  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  Daphne's  inheritance.  It  did  not  affect  him, 
his  interest  in  money  being  no  more  particular  than  his 
interest  in  anything  else.  He  had  been  far  more  satis- 
fied to  learn  of  Ibimay's  death,  and  Mrs.  Ibimay's  wish 
to  confide  in  him  touched  him  far  more  nearly  with 
pleasant  gratulation. 

He  walked  on  slowly.  He  could  not  have  told  what 
was  in  his  mind — thinking  was  a  process  he  made  no  use 
of.  His  air  was  pleasantly  grave,  his  eyes  kind  and 
unstrained  as  ever,  the  attractiveness  of  his  whole 
appearance  heightened  by  an  unconscious  ease  and 
strengthened  by  purpose — vague,  unformed,  perplexing — 
still,  purpose  that  had  begun  to  show.  Debating  always 
whether  he  should  go  on  or  not,  Gisberne  found  he  had 
walked  to  the  turning.  It  struck  him  that  probably  he 
ought  to  seek  the  front  of  the  Grange — that  this  was  a 
private  entrance  that  he,  as  an  unusual  friend,  had 
been  made  free  of  Was  he  to  resume  the  footing  of 
an  unusual  friend  ?  .  .  .  These  six  weeks  past  Gisberne 
had  been  dodging  the  fact — the  fact  rather  than  the 
fear — that  something  might  yet  transpire  to  make  Devil 
Ferriby's  death  an  awkward  matter.  He  had  a  score 
behind  him  that,  if  brought  home,  would  trip  him  into 
jail  and  a  little  further — a  contingency  unlikely,  for 
Gisberne  had  always  played  low,  only  up  to  the  point 
the  barren  moment  of  his  insignificant  life  required,  and 
the  individual  items  of  his  acts  were  worth  no  one's 
while  to  present  for  payment.  It  would  have  been 
folly,  however,  that  even  his  naivete  could  appreciate, 
to  draw  to  himself  wholesale  attention.  He  had  also 
to  live  with  nicety  and  in  cleanly  fashion.  The  money 
Ferriby  might  have  lent  him,  and  had  not,  he  had  been 
frustrated  that  night  in  obtaining  in  another  fashion, 
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though  that  fashion  had  been  attempted.  He  had 
pawned  his  last  valuable  to  live  over  the  inquiry  and 
get  away  to  town.  Therefore  had  Gisberne's  time  since 
he  left  Yorkshire  been  occupied  not  with  a  romance 
and  a  secret,  but  with  wary  shifts  for  cash  and  in  petty 
precautions,  everything  besides  suspended  till  a  due 
interval  should  have  safely  passed  the  doings  of  that 
night  into  the  catalogue  of  the  unquestioned. 

But  when  six  weeks  had  gone,  Robert  Gisberne 
reckoned  up,  and  finding  it  only  six  weeks,  discovered 
that  time  between  him  and  Daphne  Estorel  piled  too 
soon  into  a  mountain.  He  could  not  give  safety 
any  longer  in  which  to  crystallize;  so  he  ventured 
precaution  against  coin,  and  found  himself  safely  the 
winner  of  enough  money  to  take  him  north  for  a 
month. 

There  was  left  only  the  one  slight  apprehension  that 
Mr.  Ibimay's  talk  might  need  explanation  or  have 
spoilt  him  for  Droitlet,  his  nearest  point  to  the 
Grange. 

But  that  event  with  every  other  was  in  his  favour 
and  an  unemotional  gratitude  to  luck  confirmed  his 
pleasant  expression  and  the  kindliness  of  his  look. 

Here  he  was,  again,  under  the  wide,  wide  sky  that 
stretched  above  the  Grange.  The  elms  appeared  not 
to  have  changed  a  leaf.  The  elms — he  was  passing 
them  then.  He  had  turned  the  lane  towards  the 
entrance  peculiar  to  unusual  friends. 

Yes.  As  moving  slowly  yet  easily  he  came  in  view 
of  wicket  and  gate  into  the  yard,  he  stopped,  bared  his 
head,  and  drew  a  deep  breath.  The  petty  frets  and 
debatings  that  had  been  piling  up  between  him  and 
that  night  were  instantly  behind,  and  the  ground  clear 
between  him  and  Daphne.     He  looked  along  the  path 
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and  saw  himself  and  her  carrying  Ferriby's  body.  How 
to  Heaven  had  they  done  it  ?  He  retraced  their  doings 
and  felt  her  cold  lips  on  his  cheek. 

If  irresolution  had  been  unconscious,  resolve  was  not. 
Gisberne  moved  forward  rapidly,  spurred  by  something 
that  gave  him  both  fear  and  thrill.  He  felt  the  leap  of 
life,  the  quickening  of  manhood. 

*  You,  sir  !'  cried  Sophy.  She  had  come  running  in 
answer  to  his  knock,  a  scared  look  on  her  face. 

*  I  have  startled  you,'  said  Gisberne  pleasantly. 

*  So  few  ever  come  to  this  door,  sir,  and — we  thought 
you'd  gone  abroad.' 

*  I'm  rather  late  for  a  visitor.  Ask  Miss  Estorel  if 
she  will  see  me.' 

*  Will  you  step  inside,  sir  ?' 

*  No,  I'll  wait  here.' 

Sophy's  manner  showed  an  excellent  training;  the 
respect  of  it,  the  subtle  taking  for  granted  of  the  plane 
to  which  service  is  due  were  not  lost  on  Gisberne.  It 
strung  him  instantly  to  the  answering  pitch.  He  had 
passed  with  her  before  as  a  gentleman  —  he  would 
still. 

The  entry  was  already  gloomy.  The  garments  hang- 
ing from  the  pegs  had  been,  seemingly,  weeded  out  some 
time  since.  The  ante-room  door  was  shut.  Gisberne 
suddenly  took  a  swift  step  and  tried  the  handle. 
Locked  ! 

'  Will  you  come  this  way,  sir?'  said  Sophy,  returning. 

He  followed  her,  the  way  he  had  followed  Daphne 
the  day  of  his  improvisations,  but  past  the  *  still-room ' 
into  the  central  hall.  The  girl  opened  one  of  the  deep- 
toned,  heavy  doors.  In  the  space  beyond  he  saw  the 
red  glow  of  fire  shining  on  polished  wood.  As  he 
crossed  the  threshold  his  feet  fell  noiselessly  into  thick 
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carpet.  A  figure  came  towards  him  with  outstretched 
hand.  It  was  Miss  Daphne,  of  course,  but  Gisberne 
could  reaHze  nothing  further.  The  room  was  strange, 
her  dress  strange.  But  we  seldom  fail  ourselves.  Gis- 
berne found  himself  speaking  with  a  fine  naturalness. 
'  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Estorel  ?'     He  bowed. 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.'  Their  hands  touched. 
*  Sophy,  will  you  put  on  another  log  ?'  said  Daphne. 
'  You  come  in  time  for  dinner,  Mr.  Gisberne.' 

*  It  looks  so,  I  admit  it,  Miss  Estorel ;  but,  to  speak 
frankly,  I  hung  back,  feeling  I  had  scarcely  any  business 
to  be  intruding  on  you  at  all.  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
looking  so  well.  You  scarcely  expected  me  back  north 
so  soon,  I  fancy  ?' 

Sophy  closed  the  door.  They  were  alone,  but  not  by 
the  flicker  of  an  eyelid,  the  quiver  of  a  finger  did  Gis- 
berne change  his  attitude.  He  knew  the  girl  had  been 
kept  back  that  moment  to  put  on  the  log  as  a  test  of 
him.  He  could  not  tell  whether  he  had  taken  the 
right  tone.  He  judged  so,  by  Sophy.  His  quickness 
of  observation  privately  amazed  him ;  he  had  been  able 
to  notice  that  she  saw  everything  as  most  natural. 

*  We  thought  you  were  abroad,'  said  Daphne,  motion- 
ing him  to  a  seat. 

He  took  it,  seeing  her  with  uncertainty,  seeing  nothing 
of  the  room,  every  nerve  bent  on  not  disappointing  her 
trial  of  him. 

It  was  something  to  have  the  instinct  to  know  she 
was  trying  him.  Gisberne  felt  an  immense  thankful- 
ness. He  had  a  purpose  in  being  here — yes,  no  more 
doubt  about  that ;  and  here  behold  him,  showing  him- 
self equal  to  it  from  the  start. 

He,  Robert  Gisberne  so  called,  of  no  education,  no 
origin,  insignificant,  so  far  overlooked  even  by  detection 
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— he  had  managed  to  be  here,  fit  for  this  woman  to 
touch,  to  tolerate,  associate  with,  and  he  was  managing, 
too,  to  understand  her,  to  play  up  to  her  idea.  Gis- 
berne  pulled  at  his  moustache  a  little,  showing  his  nice 
hand.  He  was  conscious  of  a  glow  of  health,  new 
sensations,  of  a  sound  body,  an  immaculate  toilet — all 
part  of  an  answer  to  her  sudden  test. 

Her  face  was  a  blurred  whiteness,  but  he  was  sure 
he  gave  no  hint  of  it ;  his  knees  trembled  with  the 
strain  to  do  and  say,  not  the  right  thing,  but  the  only 
thing,  in  her  eyes.  And  presently — oh,  unspeakable, 
scarcely  bearable,  the  glow  and  relief! — he  felt  her 
liking,  her  appreciation  going  out  of  her,  nearing  him, 
touching  him,  under  the  talk  of  trains  and  roads  just  as 
if  her  hand  had  stolen  forth  under  a  coverlet  and  found 
and  rested  upon  his. 

***** 

He  could  have  fallen  upon  his  knees,  upon  his  face. 
The  first  man  who  felt  love  may  have  been  a  king,  free 
to  rush  forth  shouting  to  a  tribe  to  come  and  set  up 
stones  or  shake  a  spear  before  the  sun.  Robert  Gis- 
berne,  living  ages  after,  felt  love  come,  and  sat  quiet, 
talking  pleasantly.  And  Daphne  kept  him  long  at  the 
touch.  After  a  while  she  led  him  outside  and  showed 
him,  as  to  some  agreeable  acquaintance,  old  bits  in  the 
house  he  had  not  seen. 

They  walked  up  and  down  the  hall,  a  door  open  on  a 
great  panelled  room,  where  Sophy  was  setting  a  table 
under  the  painted  window. 

*  You  are  sure  you  will  not  stay  ?'  she  asked  again, 
making  a  motion  towards  the  oasis  of  light  and  glitter. 

*  Ask  me  for  to-morrow,'  he  said.  *  I  shall  have,  at 
least,  more  the  semblance  of  being  worthy  of  the 
honour.* 
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He  took  his  leave  casually  in  Sophy's  hearing. 

*  I  will  take  you  back  the  way  you  came,'  said 
Daphne.     *  It  saves  you  a  quarter  of  a  mile.' 

*  I  have  scarcely  the  right,  even  for  that,  to  be  taken 
twice  through  your  kitchen,  Miss  Estorel,'  he  answered 
lightly. 

So  vast  the  kitchen,  Daphne  and  Gisberne  crossed 
the  distant  corner  unnoticed  by  the  humming  wenches 
gathered  round  the  fire.  In  the  living-room  Gisberne 
let  the  latch  down  noiselessly.  Daphne  saw  that 
he  did  so,  and  the  words  died  on  her  lips.  They 
crossed  to  the  other  door  in  silence.  Save  the  case- 
ments everything  was  shut — the  bureau,  the  piano, 
the  door  on  to  the  stairway;  the  chairs  were  in 
order. 

Gisberne  dropped  the  second  latch  with  the  same 
gentleness.  *  Well,  Miss  Daphne,'  he  said,  *  I'll  bid 
you  good-evening.  It's  been  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
you  again.' 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  back  the  porch  door.  Now, 
how  was  it  to  be  between  them  ?  Was  the  test  to  go 
further  ?  Was  she  meaning  to  ask  of  him  this  always, 
continually  ?  No,  for  they  had  talked  of  everything — 
her  inheritance,  Mr.  Ibimay's  death,  Irene  Garth's 
seclusion  in  her  chamber — but  not  once  had  she  spoken 
of  Paul.  The  reflection  strengthened  him,  and  he 
made  an  easy  movement  to  go,  but  Daphne  caught 
him  back,  stepping  between  him  and  the  pathway. 
Gisberne  could  see  her  darkly  against  the  golden 
dusk. 

*  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back,'  she  said  intensely. 
*  I  should  have  written,  only — you  gave  me  no  address. 
You  are  splendid.  To-morrow,  be  sure  to  come.  Good- 
night.' 
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She  pressed  his  hands  that  met  hers  in  pure  instinct, 
Gisberne  no  longer  knowing  what  he  did. 

He  found  himself  in  the  lane.  She  had  turned  back 
from  the  porch  at  once.  He  found  himself  staggering, 
the  earth  whirling ;  he  fought  on  to  the  shelter  of  the 
elms,  stumbled  to  his  knees,  and  fell  forward  bhnd  and 
dizzy  into  the  long  grass. 


RECOVERING  consciousness  after  a  headlong 
plunge  down  a  yielding  bank,  a  man  may  find 
his  hand  has  closed  round  something  tightly,  and  the 
first  act  of  the  senses  is  to  see  what  he  has  got. 

It  was  so  with  Irene  Garth. 

Robert  Gisberne's  return  was  her  return  to  full 
consciousness  of  Devil  Ferriby's  murder.  Alone  in  her 
room,  she  was  examining  what,  in  the  silent  terror  of 
her  knowledge,  she  had  actually  got. 

On  the  table  before  her  lay  a  letter  from  Lawyer 
Winch.  She  picked  it  up  and  read  it  again,  and  it  led 
her  away  from  that  night  and  her  secret  into  fierce, 
commonplace  reflections.  Mr.  Winch  informed  her 
that,  subservient  to  all  the  legal  formalities,  a  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds  yearly  would  be  paid  to  her  from 
the  Ferriby  estates,  and  that  certain  rooms  in  the 
Grange  would  be  set  apart  as  hers,  and  for  her  exclusive 
use,  while  she  still  remained  unmarried.  From  the 
contemplation  of  this  offer,  satisfaction  wrapped  in 
hatred  and  the  instant  balancing  of  what  it  would 
mean,  with  instant  resolve  to  fling  it  back  into  Daphne's 
face,  Irene  turned,  and  returned  to  the  examination  of 
her  secret.  Gisberne's  re-arrival  on  the  scene  had 
electrified  her  delirious  nightmares  into  realities. 
Through  them  the  man  she  had  seen  blowing  out  the 
candle  had  moved,  a  shadow,  a  horror,  not  flesh  and 
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blood.  Then,  as  her  mind  strengthened,  it  seemed  to 
her  vaguely  that,  in  going  away,  Gisberne  had  gone 
away  for  ever,  to  death  perhaps,  to  places  utterly 
beyond  her  reach.  Now  her  thoughts  materialized 
still  more  in  the  shock  of  Daphne  Estorel's  inheritance, 
she  was  considering  him  anew  as  one  of  the  possibilities 
left  to  her. 

Why  had  he  been  silent  ? 

What  had  he  done  with  the  wrap  and  the  beads  ? 
She  had  put  out  the  questions  forth  into  space  .  .  .  and, 
behold  I  here  he  was,  come  back,  at  hand  to  answer 
her. 

There  was  a  tap  upon  the  door,  and  Sophy  entered. 
Irene  made  a  quick  movement  of  thrusting  something 
away — she  felt  as  if  doing  so.  It  struck  her  how 
wonderful  it  was  that,  telling  Sophy  everything  else, 
she  had  not  babbled  Robert  Gisberne's  name.  Whom 
did  Sophy  think  she  (Irene)  had  seen  that  night  ? 
Who  did  Sophy  think  could  carry  away  Cousin  John  ? 

Sophy  blenched  for  a  breath  at  the  steady  stare  of 
Miss  'Rene's  great  blue  eyes,  fixed  on  her  as  she  thought 
these  things. 

*  Miss  'Rene  dear,'  she  said.  *  Miss  Daphne  sends 
her  hopes  you're  better,  and  would  you  care  to  join  her 
this  evening  at  dinner.' 

*  Is  Mr.  Gisberne  coming  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,  miss.  He  was  asked  yesterday.  He 
didn't  come,  but  he's  here  now.  Miss  'Rene.  .  .  .  He 
might  stay.' 

*  She  has  Jane  Skidfell  in  to  dinner,  hasn't  she  ?' 

*  Mrs.  Skidfell  won't  come,  miss.  Nor  Mr.  Paul.' 
(*  And  cruel  they  are  to  refuse,'  she  could  have  added.) 

Sophy  would  not  have  let  Miss  Irene  know  the  effect 
on  her  of  Miss  Daphne's  lonely  care  of  the  graces  of 
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Ferriby  Grange.  It  was  as  if,  going  about  her  work, 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  some  rare  painting  she  could  not 
understand  but  felt. 

*  Miss  Estorel  should  not  ask  us  to  sit  down  with  a 
servant,'  said  Irene.  *  I  believe  she  is  that  woman's 
daughter,  let  them  say  what  they  please.  She  has  no 
business  with  Ferriby.  Oh,  if  Mr.  Paul  would  only 
dispute  the  will !' 

She  had  said  this  before,  often.  Whenever  she  did, 
Sophy  turned   on   her,  as   now,  swiftly   and   sharply. 

*  Don't  talk  so  mad.  Miss  'Rene.'  And  Irene  had 
taken  it  as  part  of  Sophy's  general  ruling  to  keep  a  still 
tongue.  This  time  stronger  reflective  powers  made  her 
glance  at  Sophy  strangely. 

*  You'll  come  down.  Miss  'Rene  dear,  won't  you  ?' 
the  girl  said  anxiously.  *  You  can't  stay  up  here 
always.' 

*  No ;  I  shall  come  down — not  to  dinner.  I'll  take 
my  meals  in  the  living-room,  as  I  used  to — till  I  go. 
I'll  see  Miss  Estorel  after  dinner,  Sophy.' 

Sophy  dropped  to  her  knees  beside  the  beautiful, 
seated  figure.  A  passion  sometimes  shook  her  when 
she  gazed  on  Miss  Irene — a  touch  of  the  passion  of 
maternal  yearning,  of  celestial  pity,  only  Sophy  Bassett 
dreamed  of  no  such  name. 

*And  you're  better,  Miss  'Rene  dear?'  she  pleaded. 

*  You'll  be  able  to  meet  everybody,  and  go  on  just  the 
same  ?  It's  all  over,  my  dear.  You've  come  out  safe. 
And  you  feel  you  can  trust  yourself  to  let  it  all  be 
forgotten  ?' 

Her  voice  was  burdened  with  memory  of  Scarside's 
words :    '  Mr.   Paul's   all   right,    so   long    as    they   let 
un  be.'     Perchance  the  name  and  the  fear  showed  in 
her  eyes. 
15 
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'  Sophy.'  Irene  looked  into  them,  and  bent  down  to 
her.  *  You  know  who  it  was  I  saw  in  the  room  that 
night.' 

Sophy's  face  sharpened  and  paled.  *  Don't  talk  of  it 
no  more,  Miss  'Rene.  .  .  .'  She  rose,  busying  herself 
a  moment  in  nervous  movements,  flicking  away  the 
petals  that  had  fallen  from  the  vase  of  flowers  among 
Miss  Irene's  brushes  and  things.  *  Why  don't  you  ever 
send  to  him,  miss  ?'  she  said  at  last,  over  her  shoulder, 
stopping  her  movements  dead. 

*  Mr.  Paul,  you  mean  ?' 

*  Miss  'Rene !  Who  else  ?  .  .  .  What's  he  staying 
on  for,  Miss  'Rene?  .  .  .  Miss  'Rene,  you  ought  to 
see  him.' 

*  I  hate  Mr.  Paul !'  Irene  looked  Sophy  full  in  the 
face.     *  I  wish  he  had  been  killed  instead  !' 

*  Don't,  Miss  'Rene,'  whispered  Sophy,  very  white. 
*  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you.  Mr.  Paul's  been  crazy  for 
you  a  long  time,  ain't  he  ?  Whatever  was  done  that 
night  ...  he  done  it  worked  up  about  you,  and  .  .  .  oh, 
Miss  'Rene,  it's  too  dreadful.  .  .  .'  Sophy  flung  her 
apron  to  her  eyes.  She  dropped  helplessly  into  a  seat ; 
the  tears  rained  down.  '  If  you're  going  to  turn  on  him, 
too.  Miss  'Rene ' 

Irene  watched  her  a  moment  curiously  with  a  hard 
look,  then  she  fell  to  comforting  and  petting.  Tender- 
nesses were  as  easy  to  Irene  as  the  changing  of  her  shoes. 
Sophy  gradually  fell  back  upon  sniffs  and  apologies. 

*  I  ain't  had  a  good  cry,'  she  said,  *  not  since  that 
night.  Miss  'Rene ;  I've  been  so  worritted  about  you, 
an'  so  scared ;  and  there's  Mr.  Paul — he  don't  never 
show  himself,  an'  you  keeping  off  and  saying  you 
hate  him ' 

Sophy's  figure  was  pathetic,  and  she  had  been  very 
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stanch.  Irene  caught  a  momentary  vision  of  her 
point  of  view.  Her  young  lady  and  Mr.  Paul !  He  a 
picture,  she  a  picture.  Why,  it  was  a  grand  thing  to 
keep  your  lover's  secret.  And  what  had  he  done  ? 
Fought  another  who  would  have  taken  advantage  of 
Miss  'Rene — fought  him  and  killed  him !  Well,  there 
it  was — a  romance,  and  love  could  carry  it  off  head 
high,  if  it  came  to  it.  Only,  if  there  was  no  love,  there 
was  nothing  between  Sophy  and  the  view  of  prison- 
walls  and  a  nightmare  with  a  gallows  in  it.  .  .  .  Momen- 
tarily Irene  caught  the  pitifulness  of  the  dilemma. 

*  Don't  be  foolish,  Sophy,'  she  said  gently.  *  Mr. 
Paul  is  more  than  safe  with  me — you  must  know 
that ' 

Even  as  the  lie  to  the  spirit  left  Irene's  lips  the  first 
warning  came  of  the  price  of  it.  Sophy  rose,  dabbing 
her  face  remorsefully. 

*  Now,  shall  I  help  you  dress.  Miss  'Rene  ?'  she 
said,  with  a  final  sniff.  *  I'm  that  sorry  to  have  been 
so  stupid.' 

*  No,  thank  you,  Sophy.'  Irene  spoke  quite  quietly, 
stood  quite  quietly.  She  showed  by  no  change  or 
flicker  that  she  had  been  touched  as  by  a  flame  with 
desire  to  say  aloud :  *  It  was  not  Paul  Ferriby  who 
killed  Cousin  John.  You  are  quite  mistaken.  It  was 
not  Paul.'     The  flame  touched  and  passed. 

*  And  you'll  speak  to  .  .  .  Mr.  Paul,  Miss  'Rene  V 

*  Yes — to-night,  very  likely.' 

*  And  you'll  see  Miss  Daphne  after  dinner  ?' 

*  Yes.' 

Sophy  turned  her  face  wistfully.     At  this  moment  it 
looked  very  small  and  peaky  and  tragically  city-bred. 
Irene  stooped  her  goddess-like  fullness  and  kissed  the 
sharp  cheek. 
15—2 
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*  Oh,  Miss  'Rene,  I  think  I'd  die  to  have  it  never  have 
happened.  .  .  .'  Sophy  choked  back  the  sob.  *  You'll 
make  yourself  look  nice  now,  won't  you.  Miss  'Rene 
dear  ?'     And  she  hurried  off. 

Irene  re-seated  herself,  smiling,  elated.  So  Sophy  did 
think  it  was  Paul.  She  had  expected  nothing  else,  but 
something  uttered  weighs  more  than  something  thought. 
And  what  had  Sophy  said  about  Gisberne  ?  That  he 
was  downstairs  now.  Irene  glanced  at  the  timepiece — 
five  o'clock ;  and  Daphne  Estorel's  new  idea  of  dinner 
was  at  half-past  six. 

She  would  not  go  in  to  dinner ;  she  would  see  Daphne 
afterwards.  First  she  would  see  Paul ;  she  would  see 
both  Paul  and  Daphne  before  she  saw  Gisberne. 

After  the  trances  and  stupors  of  the  past  weeks, 
consecutive  thought,  the  merest  planning  of  the  merest 
thing,  was  a  pleasure  and  a  cordial. 

Irene  was  well  again.  Gazing  into  her  glass,  she  saw 
no  change  in  herself.  Wanness  and  hollows  had 
vanished.  She  dressed  herself  with  pains,  though  pains 
could  end  only  in  one  effect — she  was  in  white.  She 
took  long.  Every  now  and  again  the  emptiness  of  the 
day  that  would  end  never  more  in  her  cousin's  bold  kiss 
stabbed  her  into  inaction,  and  after  the  stab  and  the 
inaction  she  applied  again  the  stimulant  of  curious 
questions.  Could  Sophy  be  right  in  thinking  Paul 
stayed  on  at  the  Grange  for  her?  She  had  not  seen 
him  since  he  put  her  aside  after  the  reading  of  the  will. 
Why  did  he  stay  ?  Why  was  Gisberne  back  ?  What 
should  she  say  to  Daphne  ?  It  grew  dark,  but  long 
before  that  Irene's  room  was  in  a  blaze  of  light ;  she 
was  very  careful  to  avoid  the  dark.  Sophy  slept  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed. 

Once  she  was  dressed,  a  spirit  of  expectancy  came 
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over  her.  Going  to  the  door — the  door  not  on  to  the 
stairway  but  opening  on  to  the  landing  opposite — she 
heard  Daphne  enter  her  room  across  it.  Irene  hstened 
carefully  and  heard  when  she  left.  She  looked  out  and 
caught  the  soft  swish  of  a  dress  upon  the  stairs.  The 
house  was  very  still.  Let  the  kitchen-doors  be  open 
there  was  then  a  pleasant  hum,  for  the  number  of  serving- 
maids  was  increased,  there  were  a  few  more  men  need- 
ing meals,  and  Jane  Skidfell's  rule  at  the  huge  spit  and 
ovens  had  been  made  over  to  a  white-mobbed  suc- 
cessor, who,  though  not  much  younger  and  *  nigh  as 
skilful,'  kept  not  so  tight  a  rein.  But  the  kitchen 
doors  were  closed  and  the  great  house  was  very  still. 
Daphne's  door  stood  ajar.  Irene — suddenly,  swiftly — 
stepped  across  and  tapped.  But  she  knew  the  room 
was  empty.  She  peered  in — it  was  a  huge  room.  It 
seemed  a  journey  to  the  bed  in  that  far  recess.  On  the 
hearth  logs  were  smouldering  to  red  embers.  A  shaded 
lamp  burnt  on  a  table.  The  casements  were  open, 
letting  in  a  frosty  air  mingling  with  the  sweet  fresh 
warmth  that  was  of  the  room  itself.  Irene  took  a  step 
across  the  threshold  and  stood  fascinated.  She  felt  the 
wide  space  vibrant  still  with  another  woman's  life.  She 
smote  her  hands  %)on  her  breast,  realizing  Daphne 
Estorel.  Gradually,  a  red-hot  hate  tingled  through  her, 
and  the  last  shreds  of  sick  weakness  shrivelled  in  it.  A 
frenzy  of  spite  shook  her  and  sent  her  panting  back 
against  the  doorpost  for  support.  .  .  .  Irene  steadied 
herself.  Those  nameless  sentinels  that  guard  life  and 
reason  warned  her— to  steady  herself.  It  took  a  few 
moments,  some  deep  heavings  of  her  bosom,  her  hand 
upon  her  heart.  As  she  turned  to  go  she  looked  again 
over  her  shoulder.  A  thought  struck  her,  and  she 
returned  slowly  and  cautiously  to  the  table.     There  was 
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nothing  here  at  a  glance  to  tempt  or  to  offer  reward, 
but  Irene  looked  with  inner  sight  as  if  someone  touched 
her  and  pointed  where  and  how. 

She  bent  over  a  sheet  of  note-paper ;  the  date  upon 
it  and  a  few  words  :  *  Dear  Mr.  Winch, — In  answer  to 
your  suggestion  as  to  a  head  bailiff  or  steward,  Mr.  Paul 

Ferriby '      Here   the   pen    had    been   laid   down. 

Beside  the  letter  was  a  pencilled  memorandum  of 
certain  purchases  and  sales  relating  to  the  farm,  signed 
*  Paul  Ferriby.'  Close  by  was  a  handkerchief  in  a 
limp,  crumpled  ball.  .  .  . 

Irene  bent  her  face  over  the  table.  Looking  up,  she 
caught  a  sudden  vision  of  herself  in  the  swung  mirror 
on  the  dressing-table,  stared  at  it  an  instant,  beginning, 
even  as  she  stared,  to  tiptoe  towards  the  door.  Over 
a  chair-back  hung  one  of  Daphne  Estorel's  garments. 
Irene  caught  herself  away  from  it,  crossing  the  thres- 
hold, drew  the  door  to  as  she  had  found  it,  and  went 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  They  were  lighted — a  new 
thing — and  the  light  threw  her  white  figure  and  ab- 
sorbed face  into  an  instant  picture  against  shadow  and 
dark  wood.  Not  a  sound  below.  Irene  stood,  staring 
down  absorbed,  motionless. 

*  If,'  she  thought,  *  Daphne  Estorel  cares  for  Paul ; 
if  she  thinks  it  was  Paul  who  was  the  death  of  Devil 
Ferriby' — her  thoughts  seemed  to  rise  on  an  inward 
scream,  though  she  did  not  stir — *  then  .  .  .  then  .  .  . 
If  she  cares,  if  she  thinks  he  did  it.  .  .  She  does  care, 
she  does  think  so  ...  I  know  it !  By  her  room,  I 
know  it.' 
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CURIOSITY  had  always  had  a  large  share  in  Irene 
Garth's  nature.  She  had  not  found  much  scope 
for  it,  and  it  had  directed  itself  so  far  to  the  discovery 
of  facts.  Now  her  curiosity  was  roused  to  engage  itself 
with  finer  material.  Here  were  the  four  of  them — 
Gisberne,  Paul,  Daphne  Estorel,  herself,  and  Ferriby 
dead  in  the  midst  of  them,  murdered,  and  she  held 
the  key.  She  could  watch  each,  she  alone,  holding 
this  supreme  advantage.  The  new  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion that  had  terrified  Sophy  renewed  to  Irene  the  old 
belief  in  herself.  If  Paul  were  indeed  to  be  suspected 
or  accused  she  possessed  a  power  that  equalized  her 
with  Daphne  Estorel,  and  that  took  the  sting  out  of 
the  madness  of  self-reproach  at  her  past  folly. 

An  hour  or  two  after  she  had  been  in  Daphne's  room 
Irene  heard  from  Sophy  that  Mr.  Gisberne  had  left 
before  dinner,  having  gone  away  by  the  front  entrance, 
and  that  Miss  Daphne  was  just  about  to  drive  over  to 
Fulbec,  late  though  it  was,  in  answer  to  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Ibimay ;  but,  since  Miss  Irene  had  said  she  would 
like  to  see  Miss  Daphne  this  evening,  would  she  do  so 
first? 

Irene  would.  She  had  dined — not,  when  it  came  to 
it,  in  the  living-room,  used  only  that  once  of  the  reading 
of  the  will — but  in  the  *  lavender-room '  as  of  old. 
Luxurious  food  was  no  new  feature  at  the  Grange,  but 
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a  certain  special  elegance  conveyed  in  the  meal  and  the 
change  to  formality  from  her  own  room  affected  her. 
Always  fond  of  *  good  things,'  the  delicate  flavour  and 
odours  put  her  back  to  the  days  when  she  was  queen. 
With  scarcely  an  idea  what  she  should  say,  but,  in  this 
humour,  trusting  to  the  insolence  of  the  blood,  Irene 
went  across  to  Daphne  Estorel.  Daphne  waited  for 
her  in  the  room  she  had  begun  to  use  continuously. 
The  two  had  not  met  since  Lawyer  Winch's  visit. 
They  had  not  been  face  to  face  like  this  since  that  day 
in  the  buttery  more  than  six  years  ago.  Daphne  stood 
in  hat  and  wrap.  Irene,  closing  the  door  behind  her, 
stayed  at  it.  In  her  hand  she  had  Lawyer  Winch's 
letter  to  herself. 

*  Good-evening,'  said  Daphne,  in  that  strangely  bright 
voice  of  hers. 

*  Good-evening.'  Their  eyes  met  in  the  inevitable 
summing  up. 

*  Mrs.  Ibimay  has  sent  a  message  to  me,'  pursued 
Daphne,  as  if  trying  to  take  things  naturally  between 
them,  her  bright  voice  helping  the  effect.  *  She  cannot 
bear  the  house,  and  would  like  to  come  over  here  awhile.' 

*  Here  ?' 
*Yes.' 

*  Before  her  husband  is  buried  ?' 

*  No.  The  funeral  is  to-morrow.  I  am  going  over 
to  stay  with  her  to-night.' 

Dora  Ibimay  had  affected  friendship  neither  for 
Daphne  nor  Irene.  Her  turning  now  to  Daphne  was 
characteristic.  Irene's  lip  curled.  Had  the  new 
heiress  planned  she  could  scarcely  have  devised  a 
method  more  delicate  or  equally  effective  for  emphasiz- 
ing her  position.  There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
antagonism  gathering. 
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*  I  have  heard  from  Lawyer  Winch,'  said  Irene. 

*  Yes  ?' 

*  I  am  obhged  to  you  for  your  offer.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  dream  of  accepting  it.' 

*  Why,  of  course  ?'  asked  Daphne. 

Irene  took  a  step  forward.  *  Because  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  right  thing  that  you  should  have  Ferriby — 
you,  an  outsider.  I  will  not  take  as  charity  what  I 
have  the  better  claim  to.  You  are  profiting  by  the 
merest  chance.  I  was  engaged  to  Cousin  John.  By 
now  I  should  have  been  his  wife.' 

*You  should  have  made  your  engagement  public,' 
said  Daphne,  as  quietly  as  coldly. 

Irene  felt  herself  deadly  white,  her  passion  over- 
mastering. She  moved  again  forward.  *  I  kept  my 
engagement  quiet,'  she  said,  *  because  ' — she  paused — 
*  I  wanted  to  avoid — what  had  to  happen  after  all  /'  She 
rushed  the  words  in  a  gasp,  then  caught  her  hand  to 
her  side,  and  stood  breathing  deep,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
Daphne,  her  lips  pressed  together  fiercely,  as  on  some 
betrayal  she  had  not  meant. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  Nothing,  nothing.  If  you  don't  understand  me, 
nothing.  I  am  a  Ferriby.  I  only  want  to  tell  you  I 
will  not  take  this  money  ;  but  I  am  going  to  stay  here — 
for  a  time,  and  Paul  can  pay,  out  of  what  you  pay  him, 
for  what  I  cost  you.' 

Envy  and  all  uncharitableness,  hate  and  spite,  were 
plain  enough  in  Irene's  words,  an  undisciplined  nature 
behind  them.  Daphne  thought,  however,  she  could 
read  in  them  something  more.  When  she  spoke  her 
voice  was  low  with  great  anger,  with  a  superb,  slow- 
growing,  righteous  wrath  of  years. 

*  Ferriby  is  miney    she  said.     *  Stay  in  it  if  you  like. 
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but  you  will  only  stay  because  I  let  you.  You  might 
have  been  married  to  your  cousin.  You  kept  your 
engagement  to  him  secret.  Yes,  why  ?  Not  to  avoid 
the  two  men  coming  together,  as  you  hinted  just  now, 
but  because  of  the  vile  and  wretched  game  you  have 
been  playing.  You  brought  about  your  cousin's  death — 
you  !  Stay  here,  but  be  careful  in  trying  to  go  on  with 
your  double  dealing.  You  shall  behave  yourself.  You 
shall  be  very  quiet,  very  careful  how  you  abuse  the 
hospitality  of  this  house,  or  I  shall  be  just  as  quick  to 
defend  it — and  myself.  You  are  false,  you  are  wanton, 
and  anyone  to  whom  I  say  that  will  believe  it.  Better 
never  try  your  word  against  mine.' 

Daphne  ended,  but  the  end  was  not  quite  with  the 
words.  They  seemed  to  pervade  the  room  for  a  long 
moment  after  she  ceased,  then  she  caught  her  wrap 
round  her  and  swept  on  the  high  tide  of  her  outbreak 
towards  the  door.  Choking,  speechless,  Irene  threw 
herself  between.     She  motioned  with  her  hand. 

*  Wait  .  .  .'  she  gasped,  *  wait  .  .  .' 

Daphne  laughed,  her  eyes  blazing,  and  threw  back 
her  head  and  stood  firm.  She  knew  what  was  coming 
just  as  well  as  she  could  have  guessed  the  event  if  she 
had  seen  a  knife  in  Irene's  hand. 

*  Shall  I  tell  you  why  you  hate  me  ?'  Owing  to  the 
madness  of  her  fury  Irene's  voice  came  in  a  feeble 
whisper.  *  I  expected  this.  .  .  .  You're  in  love  with 
Paul,  and  yet  you  have  to  know  that  he  killed  Cousin 
John — for  me,  for  me.  .  .  .  You  are  in  love  with  him, 
and  he  turned  his  back  on  you.  He  killed  Cousin  John 
— for  me.' 

She  tottered,  and  Daphne  caught  her  by  the  arm  and 
flung  her  to  a  seat. 

*Ah,'   she   said — *ah!'      And  then   minutes  might 
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have  passed  or  hours.  Irene,  coming  somewhat  to 
her  senses,  gazed  up  into  a  face  that  made  her  own 
feel  wan  and  nothing.  Her  fury  went  out  before  the 
blaze  in  Daphne  Estorel's  eyes  like  a  candle  in  a  fire- 
flame.  She  cowered  as  if  something  were  raised  to  kill 
her. 

*  You  are  mad  just  now.  You  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying.  But  you  must  understand,'  Daphne  spoke 
at  last  in  a  low  voice,  *any  mischief  or  scandal  will  only 
hurt  yourself.  Don't  make  any  mistake  about  me.  I 
am  not  to  be  insulted,  nor  to  be  mocked,  nor — to  be 
beaten.  Now,  do  you  want  to  .  .  .  utter  that  again  ? 
Will  you  say  it  to  the  household  ?' 

Irene,  staring,  knew  that  she  fell  together.  After  a 
moment  or  two  Daphne's  face  and  eyes  went  away, 
she  heard  the  door  close,  and  knew  herself  still  huddled 
helplessly  in  her  seat.  From  the  grey-wrapped,  still, 
bright,  silent  statue  she  had  called  Daphne  Estorel 
there  had  leaped  out  living  fire,  and  she  was  smitten. 
This  Daphne  Estorel !  How  she  had  laughed,  this 
woman,  Daphne  Estorel !  Her  words  bit  and  seared. 
.  .  .  After  a  while  Sophy  Bassett,  entering,  wearing  hat 
and  jacket,  found  Miss  Irene  alone  in  the  warm,  deep- 
toned  brightness  of  the  room  still  where  Daphne  had 
left  her,  her  hands  locked  in  her  lap. 

'  Miss  Irene  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon  coming  in 
like  this,  but  .  .  .  Miss  Irene,  is  anything  the 
matter  ?' 

Irene  sprang  up  lightly.  *  No,  no,  Sophy,  nothing.  I 
was  only  thinking.  .  .  .' 

*  Miss  Daphne  has  gone,  miss.' 

*  Yes,  I  know.' 

Sophy  gazed  a  moment  dubiously. 

*  Were  you  going  out  ?'  asked  Irene  pleasantly. 
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*  I  did  think  of  it,  Miss  Irene,  for  half  an  hour.  .  .  . 
Scarside ' 

*  Oh,  don't  waste  a  moment,  Sophy  !  You  have  lost 
too  many  evenings  off  for  me.' 

*  You'll  be  all  right.  Miss  Irene  ?' 

*  Quite,'  and  Irene  smiled. 

Sophy,  departing,  took  a  last  look  at  Miss  'Rene  as 
if  her  manner  did  not  v^holly  please  her. 

Irene  herself  was  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
she  had  been  pleasant,  and  had  given  Sophy  gracious 
looks.  A  smile,  however,  is  the  first  and  easiest  of 
natural  deceptions. 

Sophy  had  come  in  upon  Irene  shaping  within  her 
heart  no  less  a  thought  than  to  fasten  Devil  Ferriby's 
death  openly  upon  Paul.  She  had  taken  the  first  step 
towards  it  in  her  mad  words.  It  would  be  easy.  In 
the  swell  of  her  fury  it  seemed  a  little  thing  to  conceive 
as  a  revenge. 

Daphne  Estorel  had  towered  over  her,  dwarfed  her, 
blighted  her:  she  had  fallen  before  her  like  a  mortal 
under  the  threat  of  a  goddess.  Irene  recalled  the  spread 
golden  hair,  the  wide  shoulders,  the  eyes  like  a  cut 
diamond,  the  full  nostrils  and  curving,  denouncing, 
scorning  lips.  Daphne  Estorel  from  the  first  had 
stolen  in  upon  her  life  like  something  superhuman.  It 
was  a  small  matter  to  plan  anything  that  should  drag 
her  down,  put  her  in  the  mire  with  the  rest,  agonize, 
humiliate  her,  make  her  crawl  and  cry !  She  lost  sense 
of  Paul.  He  was  only  a  factor  in  her  scheme  against 
Daphne. 

All  unconsciously  she  was  testifying  to  the  difference 
between  them.  She  would  strike  at  Daphne  through 
Paul.  She,  who  had  never  loved,  apprehended,  seeing 
Daphne,  how  love  can  hurt  and  slay. 
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But  Sophy  Bassett's  entrance  broke  the  spell.  Irene 
reflected.  She  had  yet  to  meet  Paul,  yet  to  speak  to 
Gisberne.  She  could  not  foresee  the  turn  of  either 
interview.  Little  had  she  foreseen  this  sharp  encounter 
with  Daphne.  Curiosity  revived.  She  must  wait  to 
know  what  to  do.     Only,  she  had  one  weapon  forged. 


VII 

PAUL  FERRIBY  retained  his  rooms  in  the  coach- 
house, suggesting  to  Lawyer  Winch  the  desira- 
bihty  of  taking  up  his  residence  altogether  at  a  distance. 
He  had  thrown  off  manual  labour  as  he  had  done  his 
slouch  and  clumsy  clothes.  He  would,  however,  give 
his  position  no  titles. 

*  But  you've  got  the  grip  of  a  master  on  the  pro- 
perty, young  man,'  said  the  lawyer.  'What's  your 
motive?' 

*  I  may  as  well  earn  my  living  here  as  anywhere,'  said 
Paul. 

*  Humph  !'  returned  Winch.  *I  don't  know.  I  don't 
know.' 

But  it  was  early  days  to  interfere,  still  soon  enough 
to  be  thinking  of  change.  *  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,' 
quoth  the  lawyer  to  himself.  To  outsiders  he  remarked 
that  Mr.  Paul  was  penniless  save  for  what  Ferriby  paid 
him,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  to  drive  young  men  like  that 
out  of  the  country.  He  had  a  genius  for  management, 
saved  the  property  twice  what  it  paid  him,  and  time 
enough  for  changes  when  Miss  Estorel  went  out  of 
mourning.  That  Paul  was  not  well  received  in  his  new 
capacity  Lawyer  Winch  knew  as  well  as  anybody,  and 
ignored  better.  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie — don't  add  a 
breath  to  float  those  birds  of  the  air  that  carry  a  matter. 
Better  a  live  Ferriby  than  a  dead  one.    Thus  the  lawyer 
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thought,  and  if  everybody  should  be  of  his  mind  the 
better. 

Meanwhile,  Paul  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  was  as 
little  to  be  seen  within  the  Grange  as  Solomon  Scar- 
side.  This  evening,  leaning  over  the  light  iron  railings 
of  the  steps  up  to  the  door,  once  the  head  coachman's 
own  entrance,  Paul  heard  the  clang  of  the  gate  higher 
up  the  road,  and  knew  that  someone  was  entering  or 
leaving  the  front  garden  of  the  house. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten,  the  air  frosty,  the  night 
thick  with  stars.  He  did  not  move,  but,  waiting  and 
looking,  saw  a  figure  emerge  from  the  dark. 

'  Paul,'  said  Irene  Garth's  voice  softly,  *  is  that  you  ?' 

'Yes.' 

*  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 
'  What  is  it  ?' 

'  Cannot  I  come  up  ?     I  cannot  say  anything  here.' 

Silence  was  Paul  Ferriby's  only  consent.  Irene 
mounted  slowly,  helping  herself  by  the  rail.  He  let 
her  pass  him,  slowly  turned,  and  followed. 

The  room  they  entered  looked  no  more  than  just  a 
man's  habitation.  It  was  large  enough,  and  so  seemed 
barely  furnished,  though  with  enough  of  litter. 

A  small,  old-fashioned  bureau  stood  within  the  door, 
in  the  centre  a  table,  armchairs  either  side  the  fireplace, 
guns  and  fishing-tackle.  A  brown  setter  lifted  her 
beautiful  head  from  a  luxurious  basket  in  a  corner  and 
spoke  with  soft,  maternal  eyes.  One  picture  was  on 
the  wall — a  steeplechase  scene  ;  on  the  window-sill,  in 
a  tumbler,  set  together  without  arrangement,  a  cluster 
of  Michaelmas  daisies  and  a  crimson  rose. 

*  Did  you  put  those  there  ?'  cried  Irene  suddenly. 
He  glanced  round  surprised,  saw  she  pointed  to  the 

flowers,  looked  back  at  her  silently. 
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*  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Paul  ?'  she  said,  her 
tone  altered.  *  I  suppose  I  may  sit  down  ?  .  .  .  What 
have  I  done  ?' 

He  moved  restlessly.  It  was  plain  that  she  intruded, 
that  she  was  outside  his  thoughts,  even  of  anger. 

*  What  have  I  done  ?  That  day  the  will  was  read  .  .  . 
I  have  been  very  ill.  .  .  .  Why  are  you  so  strange  ?  .  .  .' 
She  put  her  hand  out  to  touch  his  arm,  but  it  fell  again 
to  her  side.     He  eyed  her. 

*  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  understood,' 
he  said. 

*  I  do  not,'  she  said. 

Her  tone  of  security  was  unreasonable,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  men  she  had  been  playing  with,  but 
her  scene  with  Daphne  Estorel  had  given  her  an  inso- 
lence as  of  drink. 

*  What  am  I  to  understand  ?'  she  demanded. 

He  looked  at  her  with  sudden  anger.  *  If  you  didn't 
understand,  why  have  you  been  so  quiet  all  this  time  ?' 

Ah,  Sophy  had  urged  her  so  often  to  write,  to  send  a 
message.  Sophy  had  had  her  own  reasons ;  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  fallen  in  with  them. 

*  I  have  been  ill,'  said  Irene.  *  Cousin  John's  death 
like  that  was  enough  surely.' 

Paul  turned  away;  the  anger  passed,  leaving  his  face 
coldly  troubled.  It  was  very  evident  speech  came  to 
his  lips  ;  it  was  more  evident  still  he  could  not,  rather 
than  would  not,  utter  it. 

*  You  were  going  to  marry  him,'  he  said  at  length. 
Irene's  breathing  quickened.     *  I  always  told  you  he 

wanted  me  to  marry  him.' 

*  He  told  me  so,  too,'  answered  Paul — *  told  me  you 
were  going  to.' 

*  Well,  he  would  say  that.' 
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*  Yes,  you  might  have  known  it.' 

Irene  had  thought  it  folly  whenever  she  heard  or  read 
that  a  young  man  could  scorn  a  young  woman,  a  crea- 
ture young  and  beautiful  like  herself.  At  Paul's  tone, 
his  pause,  his  turned  shoulder,  she  started  incredulously 
and  leant  forward  and  tried  to  see  his  face. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.' 

He  was  silent.  She  stood  up,  scarlet,  her  head 
thrown  back. 

*  When  did  Cousin  John  talk  to  you  about  me  ?' 

*  That  is  not  the  question.  He  opened  my  eyes. 
You  know  what  he  could  tell  me.  You  know  what 
there  was  between  you.' 

*  Between  us,'  she  echoed  blankly. 

The  whole  meaning  of  it  was  slow  in  reaching  her — 
did  not  reach  her. 

In  the  long  silence  the  setter,  lifting  her  head,  eyed 
them  over  the  edge  of  her  bed,  and  still  eyeing  them, 
was  caught  gently  back  to  sleep. 

*When  did  Cousin  John  tell  you  what  there  was 
between  us  ?'  she  repeated  at  length. 

*  Not  an  hour  after  you  were  here  in  this  very  room 
asking  me  to  take  you  away  because  you  were  afraid  of 
him.  It  was  all  planned.'  Paul  flashed  round  on  her. 
*  He  told  me  so  and  laughed  in  my  face.  Marry  me  ! 
Go  away  with  me  I  He  twitted  me  with  having  waited 
round  you  too  long.  .  .  .  He  told  me  I  was  a  fool,  that 
I  could  have  you  when  he'd  done  with  you  .  .  .  that  if 
I  had  chosen  .  .  .' 

She  interrupted  with  a  furious  cry.  *  And  you  killed 
him  for  saying  it !'  she  half  screamed — '  you  killed  him 
for  it !  .  .  .' 

Paul  stood  arrested,  staring  at  her  as  she  at  him. 

*  I  see  it  .  .  .'  cried  Irene.     She  clutched  her  breast, 
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and  as  the  wild  thought  gripped  her,  her  knees  began 
to  knock  together.     '  It  was  that  night,'  she  cried  .  .  . 

*  you  met  in  the  storm.  .  .  .  You  threw  him  down  .  .  . 
Paul,  you  killed  him  !' 

As  she  uttered  it  she  believed  it.  In  a  flash  she  saw 
what  could  have  happened.  Ferriby  had  revived;  he 
•was  not  dead  when  she  saw  him  lying  there  on  the 
floor.  He  had  left  the  house  again,  and  Paul  had  met 
him  and — killed  him. 

Then,  a  flash  following  a  flash,  she  knew  again  that 
he  had  not ;  she  knew  it  was  not  Paul  who  had  killed 
Cousin  John,  for  she  had  seen ! 

The  desire  to  say  so  touched  her  like  flame,  and 
passed.  There  was  a  long  pause.  She  sank  back  into 
her  seat  and  watched  Paul  awhile.  He  had  not  lost  his 
composure,  though  she  had  plainly  startled  him.  His 
manner  expressed  an  utter  coldness  and  aversion. 

*  Of  course,  I  did  not  mean  that,'  said  Irene  feebly. 

*  I  came  to  speak  to  you — to  ask  you  what  to  do — but 
— if  you  are  so  changed — if  you  are  believing  lies  about 
me ' 

He  still  found  nothing  to  answer.  He  stood  aside 
from  the  doorway  as  if  making  room  for  her  to  pass. 
She  hesitated  between  the  desire  to  force  him  further 
and  the  wisdom  of  going.  She  could  easily  have  passed 
him — he  meant  her  to — leaving  all  else  unsaid,  but  the 
change  in  him  fascinated  her.  It  was  greater  than  the 
change  in  Daphne  Estorel.  Irene  perceived  that  she 
had  come  from  the  seclusion  and  safety  of  her  room 
into  a  new  place  among  new  people. 

'Why  should  you  believe  what  a  man  like  Cousin 
John  said  of  a  girl  quite  at  his  mercy  ?'  she  asked  un- 
steadily. 

Still  Paul  made  no  answer. 
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She  waited,  studying  him.  The  scowl  had  left  his 
brows,  now  firm,  dark  lines.  His  hands  were  supple, 
his  clean-cut  lips  under  the  slight  moustache  re- 
minded her  that  she  had  kissed  them,  and  there  he 
stood,  a  stranger  to  her,  the  more  a  stranger  for  that 
memory. 

Irene  had  told  Sophy  she  hated  Paul ;  she  had  said 
so  to  herself  insistently.     No — she  did  not  hate  him. 

Leaning  against  the  door,  he  began,  without  other- 
wise moving,  to  fill  his  pipe.  He  was  sincerely  anxious 
to  end  the  scene.  She  saw  and  felt  it.  He  wanted  no 
more  of  it.  She,  woman-like,  was  ready  to  run  the 
whole  gamut — she  could  not  go. 

*  I  came  here  to-night  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  to 
do,'  she  repeated,  her  eyes  fixed  on  him.  *  Daphne 
Estorel  offers  me  money,  so  much  a  year,  through 
Lawyer  Winch.  I  have  refused  it.  I  saw  her  a  little 
while  ago.'  Her  breath  caught  at  the  recall  of  it. 
*  Don't  you  think  you  might  dispute  the  will,  Paul  ? 
It  might  be  proved  that  uncle  was  out  of  his  mind, 
coerced  by  Jane  SkidfelL' 

Acting  being  nature  to  Irene  Garth,  she  had  slipped 
in  a  breath  into  the  tone  and  attitude,  gentle  and  dis- 
passionate, of  an  unavoidable  discussion  between  two 
who  certainly  might  have  quarrelled,  but  two,  neverthe- 
less, whose  interests  were  still  identical. 

Paul  had  always  known  her  faults.  He  must  still 
see  her  charm,  still  feel  it.  She  would  work  him  back 
through  her  helplessness  and  need  of  advice  to  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation. 

It  was  obvious  that  Paul  saw  her  lead,  and  found  it 

very  hard  to   follow.     He   gave  her  the  look  of  one 

encountering   the   incomprehensible.      He   seemed   to 

struggle  with   a   sheer  refusal  to  answer  or  have  any 
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speech  with  her.     Then  he  drew  himself  up,  and  spoke 
with  an  effort. 

*  I  have  no  money  to  dispute  the  will,  even  if  it  could 
be  of  the  slightest  use.' 

*  Some  one  might  take  it  up  for  you,'  she  pursued 
eagerly. 

*  No.'     It  was  a  sound  of  finality. 

*  Then  ' — Irene's  voice  dropped  a  little — *  you  are 
going  to  accept  things — go  on  staying  here  ?' 

*  For  the  present.     I  suppose  so — yes.' 

*  What  did  you  mean  by  saying — that  day — the  day 
of  the  will — that  you  were  staying  on  to  serve  your 
purpose  ?' 

*  Nothing.     It  suits  me  to  stay.* 

*  And  what  am  I  to  do  ?' 

Again  he  showed  the  effort  with  which  he  treated  her, 
as  some  one  still  to  be  so  treated. 

*  You  had  better  take  the  money.  .  .  .  Your  father 
had  friends.' 

*  You  mean  you  want  me  to  go  away  ?' 
*I?' 

*  Oh  ' — she  moved  nearer  and  lifted  her  hand  to  her 
throat,  as  if  to  restrain  rising  passion — *  you  cannot  be 
so  indifferent  as  all  this,  Paul!  You  cannot  mean  to 
treat  me  so,  repudiate  me,  turn  your  back  on  me! 
What  have  I  done,  after  all?  Do  you  think  it  was 
easy  to  steer  between  you  and  Cousin  John  ?  .  .  .  You 
have  been  poisoned  against  me  by  Daphne  Estorel.' 

She  had  taxed  him  with  that  before  in  the  old  days. 
Perhaps  now  it  would  strike  response  and  break  him 
up  into  some  passion  or  rage  in  which  there  might  be 
something  she  could  catch  at,  and  so  be  dragged  back 
to  his  heart. 

Paul's  face  betrayed  neither  passion  nor  rage. 
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'  Can't  you  forgive  me,  Paul  ?'  she  whispered.  '  Can't 
we  be  friends  ?' 

He  moved  suddenly,  coming  back  to  the  table,  and 
the  setter  leapt  up  with  cocked  ears  and  barked.  Irene, 
a  little  frightened  at  what  she  might  have  evoked, 
dropped  into  her  seat,  gazing  up  at  him.  Her  face  was 
full  in  the  lamplight,  and,  as  one  blows  upon  a  flame, 
she  made  her  whole  being  bear  upon  her  own  loveliness. 
She  felt  how  beautiful  she  was — she  breathed  it  from 
her.  *  Don't  be  so  cruel,'  she  murmured.  She  caught 
back  a  sob,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  lay  it  upon 
his.  She  was  not  wholly  acting  any  more  than  in  the 
harness-room  that  evening.  He  overcame  her  with 
his  strong  presence  and  his  beauty.  It  was  beauty. 
But  she  gazed  with  all  her  beauty  turned  to  it,  and  saw 
the  fine,  dark  face  still  set  and  unmoved,  felt  him 
utterly  unresponsive.  Again  she  told  herself:  *  I  hate 
you.'  In  her  own  despite  she  went  still  further.  *  I 
thought  you  loved  me,'  she  whispered.  *  You  have  said 
so.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  can't  have  forgotten.'  He  looked  at 
her  steadily,  going  slowly  very  pale,  till  the  pallor 
touched  his  lips. 

*  No,  and  for  that  very  reason,'  he  said,  and  paused. 
The  blood  had  reached  its  ebb.  Irene  could  not  take 
her  eyes  away,  fascinated  to  see  Paul  Ferriby's  dark 
face  so  white.  *I  begin  to  see  what  you  are  here  for,' 
he  said  at  length.  ...  *  I  ought  to  have  understood  you 
before.  .  .  .  You  stand  alone,  and  he  was  very  plain 
with  me.  Do  you  want  my  help — to  get  away  ...  or 
in  anything  ?  .  .  .' 

As  slowly  as  the  paleness  had  overspread  his  face,  so 
slowly  did  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  reach  Irene's 
comprehension.  She  stood  up,  her  face  as  bloodless 
as  his. 
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*  I  see  ...  I  was  stupid  just  now.'  She  took  a 
breathless  moment  and  controlled  herself.  *  I  didn't 
understand  when  you  said  Cousin  John  had  told  you 
...  he  told  you,  and  you  didn't  kill  him.' 

*  No,'  he  answered,  turning  from  her;  *  I  didn't  care 
to.     You  seemed  scarcely  worth  it.     I  believed  him.' 

In  an  instant  everything  was  over.  The  integral 
truth  or  falsehood  of  such  a  moment  makes  no  difference. 

Irene,  crossing  to  the  door,  stood  there  calling  on 
herself  to  help  herself.  She  summoned  all  her  days  and 
deeds  in  Ferriby  to  come  to  her  rescue.  They  were  all 
so  smirched  with  falsity  she  could  not  shape  denial 
out  of  any  of  them.  It  was  no  use  to  protest  to  Paul. 
She  looked  round.  He  was  standing  by  the  fireplace, 
his  back  to  her,  his  head  bent.  A  terrible  sense  of 
desolation  overcame  her,  greater  than  when  she  first 
felt  Cousin  John  was  really  gone — dead,  buried.  She 
crept  back  towards  the  big,  motionless  figure  and 
caught  the  slack  hand,  and,  holding  it  between  her  own, 
sank  down  in  the  armchair  and  lifted  a  piteous  face. 

*  Paul,  Paul,  you  don't  believe  it  ?' 

He  winced,  and  shrank  from  her.  *  We're  cousins,' 
he  said.     *  I  ...  of  course,  if  you  didn't  come  here  for 

my  help '     He  stopped,  her  hold  slackened,  and  he 

drew  his  hand  away.  *  It's  rough  on  you  to  have  lost 
your  chances,'  he  resumed,  not  looking  at  her  again, 
making  obvious  and  most  painful  effort  to  address  her 
naturally  and  with  any  interest.  *  I  should  take  the 
money  offered  and  leave  the  Grange.  This  is  a  mere 
nothing  to  you.     You'll  speedily  forget  it.' 

*  As  you  will,'  said  Irene,  rising.  His  tone  was  like 
cold  water  on  hysteria. 

'  I  must  tell  you,'  he  added,  *  Scarside  is  not  yet  back 
from  Petsham.     He  will  come  in  here.' 
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*  I  am  going,'  she  said.  And  yet  she  hesitated,  with 
a  last  impulse  to  struggle  with  him,  agitate  him, 
convince,  infuriate.  She  looked  at  him,  and  saw  him 
still  deadly  pale.  It  was  sympathy  with  any  show  of 
emotion  that  made  Irene  Garth  so  good  an  actress. 
She  gazed,  and  was  lowered  into  the  dust.  She  knew 
what  his  pallor  meant — the  effort  of  offering  the  common 
charity  of  men  to  women.  He,  a  young  man,  having  to 
offer  it  to  the  goddess  of  his  young  dream.  .  .  .  Irene 
Garth  winced,  drew  together,  and  stole  from  the  room 
without  more  ado,  without  a  word. 

***** 
Scarside  came  presently  riding  into  the  yard,  and 
after  a  while  knocked  at  the  great  coach-house  doors 
where  Daphne  Estorel  had  battered  that  night.  Paul 
passed  through  his  sleeping-room  and  the  great  building, 
opened  a  flap,  and  stepped  out  beside  Scarside's  swing- 
ing lantern. 

*  You're  late,  Scarside.' 

*  Yes,  sir.'  Scarside's  explanation  was  feasible,  with- 
out including  the  fact  of  Sophy  Bassett's  having  come 
to  meet  him,  thinking  he  drove  instead  of  rode.  This 
entailed  humorous  incidents  entirely  for  his  own 
edification.  Sophy  had  been  sent  on  in  a  passing 
tradesman's  cart.  Scarside  was  laughing  inwardly  to 
think  of  it. 

Since  Devil  Ferriby's  death  Scarside  and  a  boy  slept 
on  the  premises  over  the  stables.  Paul  walked  thither 
with  the  man.  One  of  the  dogs  ran  up  eagerly  and 
nosed  his  hand. 

*  That  brute  '11  dee,'  said  Solomon  gruffly.  *  He's 
skin  and  bone,  for  ever  nosing  round  the  cellar-flap.  It 
was  his  howlin'  woke  me  that  morning  o'  t'  accident. 
*  I'd  hae  he  shot,  Mr.  Paul.' 
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*  Shot !     Because  he  misses  his  master  ?' 

Solomon  grunted  that  if  he  did  that  it  'ud  be  a  mercy 
to  end  it. 

'You  watch  un,'  he  said.  'He'll  take  to  howlin' 
regular.     That  won't  do.' 

Silence  was  the  tradition  of  the  Grange  watch-dogs. 
*  If  he's  not  right  he'd  better  be  taken  off  duty/  said 
Paul  shortly. 

His  business  with  Scarside  accomplished,  the  two 
exchanged  a  brief  good-night,  and,  carrying  the  big 
keys  delivered  to  him,  Paul  turned  back  to  his  quarters. 
Reaching  the  coach-house,  he  whistled  guardedly.  He 
did  not  wish  Scarside  by  chance  to  hear.  The  dog 
came  out  of  the  dark  slowly  to  his  knees.  Paul  stroked 
and  patted  his  head.  *  You  poor  old  chap!'  he  said 
very  gently.  He  bent  to  the  dog's  level  and  looked 
into  his  eyes.  *You  saw  something  that  night,'  he 
said,  speaking  into  them. 

At  his  tone  the  creature  threw  back  his  head,  and  his 
bristles  rose.  *  Ah  !'  Paul  rose,  still  keeping  the  dog 
at  his  knee.  He  went  back  to  Irene  Garth's  words: 
'You  killed  Cousin  John!'  Killed!  Devil  Ferriby 
killed — in  the  sense  of  murdered  !  Was  that  a  general 
idea,  Paul  asked  himself,  or  only  the  flare  of  Irene's 
wrath  and  shame  ? 


VIII 

IT  was  late  for  Scarside  to  be  returning  from  Pets- 
ham,  but  still  only  a  little  past  ten,  when  Irene 
returned  to  the  house  after  her  visit  to  Paul.  One  of 
the  new  maids  was  tending  the  fire  in  the  room  she  had 
left — an  elderly,  superior  person. 

*  Will  you  touch  the  bell,  miss,'  she  said,  *  when 
you're  ready  to  go  upstairs  ?  Is  there  anything  I  can 
get  you  ?' 

*  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  up.' 
'  Oh  no,  miss.' 

*  I  should  like  some  coffee.' 

The  woman  departed.  Irene  dragged  herself  to  a 
chair  by  the  fire — dragged  herself  purposely,  indulged 
herself  in  a  tottering  attitude,  and  fell  into  the  seat, 
pushing  back  her  hair,  her  lace  gown  trailing,  twisted 
round  her.  She  could  imagine  herself  before  an 
audience  doing  this  upon  a  stage,  after  such  a  scene  as 
she  had  had  with  Paul.  She  imagined  Paul  playing 
with  her — how  well  he  had  played  ! — and  then  the 
parts  thrown  aside,  and  she,  behind  the  scenes,  his 
queen  and  he  still  adoring.  Only  this  was  her  life,  and 
in  life,  when  acting  behind  the  scenes,  a  woman  is 
alone.  The  coffee  was  brought,  elegantly.  On  the 
tray  were  pieces  of  beautiful  old  silver  long  kept  hidden. 
Irene  saw  around  her,  in  everything.  Daphne  Estorel's 
touch.     She  could  divine  plainly,  from  the  platform 
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of  a  lesser  intelligence  and  poorer  imagination,  how  the 
new  owner  would  restore  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
Grange,  and  how  in  her  her  uncle,  Devil  Ferriby,  had 
thought  for  the  redemption  of  a  degenerate  race,  a  race 
that  had  traitors  in  it  like  Cousin  John ! 

For  a  while  she  lay  back,  inert  in  a  painless  reverie. 
In  the  warm  comfort,  under  the  fine  stimulant,  reflec- 
tion gradually  took  on  more  vivid  hues :  her  blood, 
stunned,  began  again  to  circulate.  Ferriby  was  Daphne 
Estorel's  .  .  .  Cousin  John  was  dead.  Paul  had  done 
with  her.  Irene's  knowledge  of  men  and  of  herself, 
given  by  her  own  nature  and  set  free  in  intercourse 
with  Devil  Ferriby,  told  her  that  passion  has  no  judg- 
ment, and  that  love  can  forgive.  She  had  plumed 
herself  Paul  loved  her.  He  had  not  loved  her.  No 
man,  she  thought,  ever  would.  The  hate  of  Paul  she 
had  boasted  of  to  herself  had  proved  only  a  passionate 
interest.  That  had  been  put  out  like  flame  by  water : 
she  felt  no  hate  now,  only  dull  dislike  of  his  escape 
from  her.  He  had  told  her  to  take  the  money  offered, 
and  go  away,  and  the  saintly  Daphne  had  turned  upon 
her.  It  was  all  over,  over  for  ever,  thought  Irene,  for 
youth  is  nothing  to  the  young.  Life  must  be  now,  this 
instant,  or  it  is  nowhere,  it  is  nothing. 

Ferriby,  with  its  triumphs,  and  amusements,  and 
lovers,  had  gone  with  Devil  Ferriby  into  his  grave — 
gone  out  of  reach.  What  was  she  to  do  .  .  .  penniless, 
forlorn,  alone  ?  She  possessed  her  secret  .  .  .  she  had 
her  beauty :  there  was  Robert  Gisberne. 

To  her  secret  Irene  had  added  by  twisting  double  a 
plain  thread,  firstly  by  her  mad  false  words  to  Daphne, 
secondly  by  her  mad  and  false  suggestion  to  Paul. 

It  remained  to  see  Gisberne.  Irene  had  planned  a 
meeting  with   him  this  evening,  and,  though   it  had 
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grown  late,  her  mind  offered  no  objections  to  its  still 
taking  place. 

At  eleven  she  rang  the  bell,  took  her  bedroom  candle- 
stick, and  went  up  the  wide  stairway.  She  dragged 
herself  still,  as  weary  as  if  she  had  walked  miles.  She 
did  not  know  agitation  of  mind  could  equally  fatigue. 
In  her  room  everything  was  ready,  no  one  there.  Sophy 
undressed  in  her  own  chamber,  and  came  to  Miss 'Rene 
the  last  thing,  arranging  her  night-lights,  and  smoothing 
the  coverlet  with  gentle  touch. 

Irene  stood  and  looked  round  the  wide  and  comfort- 
able space.  Emotion  was  spent.  She  felt  she  would 
be  sorry  to  leave  Ferriby.  She  regretted  many  things. 
She  would  have  been  glad,  she  thought,  to  die. 

Then  she  heard  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs.  The  air, 
still  and  frosty,  carried  it  clearly.  Devil  Ferriby !  He 
used  to  come  at  that  light  canter  down  the  lane  ! 

Devil  Ferriby  was  in  his  grave.  ...  A  little  cry 
parted  Irene's  lips,  and  she  who  a  moment  since  had 
thought  nothing  could  move  her  more  ran  to  the 
window  with  wild  eyes  and  unuttered,  awful  expecta- 
tion. .  .  . 

No,  no !     Cousin  John  was  dead. 

The  hoof-beats  stopped,  and  presently  Irene,  strain- 
ing her  eyes,  saw  the  figures  of  man  and  mount  emerge 
into  view,  clear  in  the  starlight,  walking  along  the  grassy 
border  of  the  lane. 

The  man  was  Gisberne.  As  he  stopped  at  the  gate 
and  began  to  secure  the  bridle,  Irene,  hearing  a  sound 
behind  her,  looked  round  and  saw  Sophy.  She  was 
still  dressed. 

'  Miss  'Rene,  I  was  so  late,  I  thought * 

*  Mr.  Gisberne  has  just  ridden  up,'  broke  in  Irene, 
her  tone  excited.     *  Go  down  and  let  him  in.' 
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Sophy  fell  into  an  attitude  of  terror.  The  tradesman 
who  had  given  her  a  lift  spoke  of  rumours  spreading, 
ugly  talk.  This  late  visit,  anything  out  of  the  ordinary, 
was  alarming. 

'  Miss  'Rene,'  she  gasped,  advancing  breathlessly, 
'  it's  something  about  Mr.  Paul.  .  .  .' 

*  Is  that  you,  Miss  Garth  ?'  came  Gisberne's  pleasant 
voice.  *  I  am  very  late,  but  riding  back  from  Petsham, 
I  thought  I  would  venture  to  enquire  if  Miss  Estorel  is 
at  home.  She  tells  me  she  does  not  go  to  bed  very 
early.' 

Irene  leaned  from  the  window.  She  liked  to  know 
this  man  there,  to  hear  his  voice.  Her  secret  know- 
ledge of  him  tingled  in  her  blood  revivingly.  Through 
her  scene  with  Daphne,  in  her  interview  with  Paul,  this 
had  been  what  she  clung  to,  or  she  must  have  sprung 
upon  them  both,  she  thought,  and  tried  to  tear  them  to 
pieces.  She  had  this  man,  at  least,  who  should  never 
dare  to  flout  her. 

*  Miss  Estorel  is  spending  the  night  with  Mrs.  Ibimay 
at  Fulbec,'  she  said. 

*  Ah,  I  will  see  her  there,  then,  in  the  morning.' 

*  Is  it  something  of  importance  ?'  she  asked. 

He  paused  a  moment.  *  No,  not  exactly.  Only  a 
question  of  her  decision  in  time.  She  asked  me  to 
arrange  a  purchase  for  her.' 

*  It's  something  about  Mr.  Paul,'  whispered  Sophy, 
again  from  within  the  room. 

*  I'm  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,'  said  Gisberne 
below.     '  I'm  off  now.     Good-night,  Miss  Garth.' 

Irene  leaned  further  from  the  window,  speaking  very 
steadily :  *  Mr.  Gisberne,  /  should  like  to  see  you  about 
something.  Will  you  come  on  here  to-morrow  after 
you've  called  at  Fulbec  ?' 
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'  With  pleasure.  Of  course.  I  am  absolutely  at 
your  service.  Good-night.  What  time  ?  Noon,  shall 
we  say  ?     Good-night.' 

She  moved  her  hand  towards  him,  drew  back,  and 
dropped  the  curtain. 

Gisberne  remounting,  felt  a  curious  liking  for  the 
creature  that  seemed  pleased  to  feel  him  on  his  back 
and  know  no  difference  in  him  to  any  other  man. 

He  rode  with  relief  out  of  the  dark  of  the  elms  and 
the  hedgerows  into  the  open  starlight.  The  half-seen 
road  wound  before  him  to  Daphne  Estorel — a  long  and 
hidden  way.  Behind  him  only  the  dark  lane  separated 
him  from  Irene  Garth. 

*  She  saw  me  that  night,'  he  said  to  himself. 

A  little  before  noon  the  next  day  Gisberne  walked 
up  the  lane.  He  knew  he  had  been  too  ready  to 
consent  to  an  interview,  chosen  at  a  time  and  season 
when  Daphne  Estorel  was  away;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  little  gained  by  fencing  with  a  certainty. 

Irene  Garth  had  seen  him  that  night.  .  .  .  The  great 
majority  of  us  dress  and  sleep  and  eat  and  drink 
day  after  day,  year  after  year.  To  discuss  and  read  of, 
possibly  imagine,  the  great  emotions  is  a  relaxation 
that  pronounces  us  gifted;  to  experience  them — how 
rare !  A  little  careless  enjoyment  of  the  sun,  idle 
longings,  a  heartache  or  two,  a  little  love-making,  a 
little  marvelling  at  the  way  we  are  made,  a  few  anxieties, 
philosophy  at  last  instead  of  passion  and  slow  tranquil- 
lity to  end  it,  all  *  rounded  with  a  sleep  ' — this  is  the 
way  with  most.  Rocks  and  trees  and  sky  and  land 
look  the  same  to  the  crowd  from  one  year  to  another. 

But  Robert  Gisberne  was  touching  limitations.  He 
might  be  soulless,  but  he  had  been  gripped  by  a  human 
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feeling  that  could  carry  him  to  either  side,  or  above,  or 
below,  far  as  humanity  can  carry  an  experience.  He 
knew  it,  and  trembled  at  what  he  found  in  himself. 

Also,  he  was  coming  to  the  end  of  his  money — as 
ever.  What  man  shall  say  what  is  salvation  who  has 
not  been  well  attired  and  needing  money  ?  Nerve, 
however,  was  still  his — a  resource  scarcely  drawn  upon. 
He  had  to  give  as  yet  no  heed  to  his  composure,  nor 
fear  any  trembling  of  the  hands  or  change  in  his  smooth 
face. 

But  those  pleasant  brown  eyes  saw  nothing  as  they 
used  to. 

They  were  bent  now  on  the  ground  as  Gisberne 
walked  forward  lightly,  if  thoughtfully. 

He  was  asking  himself  questions  on  which  his  life 
depended.  He  could  look  up,  however,  and  without  a 
quiver  see  Irene  coming  as  slowly  towards  him  as  he 
moved  towards  her. 

Gisberne  was  neither  astounded  nor  panic-struck  to 
realize  that  Irene  Garth  was  witness  of  his  deed  that 
night.  At  the  time  he  imagined  his  usual  luck  had 
saved  him,  but  that  she  had  seen  him  was  well  within 
even  probability.  He  had  chanced  her  coming  on  the 
scene  at  any  moment  when  he  and  Daphne  were 
occupying  themselves  with  the  body. 

He  knew  she  had  not  seen  Daphne,  and  that  fact 
afforded  room  to  turn  round  in.  The  brown  eyes 
surveyed  Irene  very  pleasantly  and  quietly  as  she 
approached. 

The  sun  was  hot,  and  she,  in  the  invariable  white, 
carried  a  parasol  over  her  bare  head.  She  showed  tall 
and  fair,  and  walked  with  a  grace  of  animal  pride  in 
her  upright  figure  and  slim  lines.  Her  loveliness  was 
unmarred.     There  were  no  signs  of  tears  or  wakeful- 
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ness.  Gisberne  had  heard  of  her  illness — that  she  had 
shut  herself  in  her  room,  and  been  like  to  die.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  of  grief !  She  had  recovered,  he  saw. 
They  met  gravely,  and  she  did  not  offer  her  hand, 
for  which  he  was  glad,  just  as  he  was  glad  his  horse 
could  know  no  difference.  He  took  the  white  hand  of 
Daphne  Estorel.  Irene  Garth's  soft  fingers  laid  in  his 
would  have  revolted,  and  not  reassured  him. 

*  Good-morning,  Mr.  Gisberne.' 

*  I  am  punctual.  Miss  Garth.' 

*  Yes.  .  .  .     Have  you  seen  Miss  Estorel  ?' 

*  No ;  on  second  thoughts  I  decided  not  to  disturb 
her.  What  did  you  want  to  say  to  me  ?'  He  spoke 
with  calculated  straightforwardness.  It  was  a  mere 
useless  strain  to  beat  about  the  bush,  and  Irene  had,  in 
fact,  meant  to  meet  him  simply  with  three  words — *  I 
saw  you.'  Yet  she  faltered  before  his  composure. 
There  is  tremendous  power  in  the  actual  person.  Gis- 
berne struck  her  as  improved,  good-looking,  easy,  well- 
dressed.  She  felt  at  once  as  she  had  felt  with  him 
before — much  older,  free  from  all  need  of  pretences, 
not  afraid  to  discuss  things;  and  so  she  faltered,  for 
she  needed  a  friend,  and  while  her  secret  was  unuttered 
Gisberne  seemed  still  possible  as  one.    Afterwards ' 

He  stood  waiting  and  quietly  watching. 

*  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back,'  said  Irene  at  last, 
in  a  low  tone,  looking  away. 

He  started,  and  gave  an  involuntary  glance  towards 
the  farm.  Who  was  the  prompter  of  this  ?  Glad  he 
had  come  back !  So  Dora  Ibimay  had  said,  so 
Daphne  Estorel,  so  now  Irene  Garth. 

*  What  is  it  ?'  he  asked.     *  Why  do  you  say  that  ?' 
She  hesitated  still  vaguely  over  an   idea   that   she 

need  not,  after  all,  denounce  Gisberne,  even  to  himself, 
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unless  she  chose.  His  deed  was  her  secret — she  did 
not  call  it,  or  feel  it,  crime — and  she  herself  had  been 
too  closely  connected  with  Devil  Ferriby's  death  to 
look  upon  its  nature  dispassionately  or  disconnectedly. 
Since  last  night,  moreover,  she  could  think  of  Cousin 
John  fiercely  and  with  bitterness — a  brute,  a  coward,  a 
betrayor,  and  traitor.  Should  she  pretend  to  Gisberne 
she  had  seen  nothing  ?  Should  she  wander  on  with 
him  along  the  summer  road  and  try  to  forget,  and  ask 
his  help,  as  she  had  meant  before  any  of  it  happened  ? 
No ;  if  she  did  not  tell  him  to-day  she  should  to-morrow. 
She  must  see  what  he  looked  like — she  must  hear 
what  he  would  say.  *  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  house  ?' 
she  said. 

*  I  don't  mind  in  the  least,'  was  his  pleasant  answer, 
but  he  winced  inwardly.  He'd  seen  something  of 
Irene  Garth's  dramatic  instincts  !  He  winced,  and 
braced  himself. 

Was  that  servant-girl  Sophy  Bassett  also  a  witness 
of  what  happened  that  night  ? 

Gisberne  moved  very  quietly.  .  .  .  He  felt  no 
particular  rage  towards  Irene.  It  was  the  way  things 
had  '  panned  out.'  Sick  desperation  touched  him  an 
instant  with  thought  of  complications  ahead,  but  he 
had  lived  always  by  the  moment,  for  the  moment,  and 
doing  simply  what  the  moment  brought.  The  old 
habit  ruled.  Like  a  Circe,  he  at  her  heel,  Irene  led 
the  way  back  to  the  house,  through  the  porch,  back 
into  the  living-room,  as  he  knew  she  would. 

The  air  of  disuse  was  over  the  place,  modified  by  a 
bright  fire,  reflected  cheerily  from  bureau,  table,  and 
panelled  walls. 

Irene  crossed  to  the  door  on  to  the  kitchen  quarters, 
and,  opening  it,  listened. 
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*  The  servants  are  all  at  dinner,'  she  remarked. 
Gisberne  waited   curiously  to   see   how   she  would 

drop  the  latch.      She  snapped  it  into  place,  and  he 
drew  his  breath,  as  if  relieved. 

*  I  had  my  breakfast  here,'  said  Irene.  *  I  must 
begin  to  use  this  room  again  while  I  remain.  It  is  the 
only  one  at  my  disposal.     Will  you  sit  down  ?' 

*  No,  I  don't  think  so,'  said  Gisberne. 

She  moved  to  the  fire.  The  sun  was  hot  without. 
The  room,  sunless  till  evening,  and  disused,  was  chill. 
She  stood  looking  into  the  flames  in  silence. 

And  she  remained  silent — a  long  while. 

It  was  as  effective  as  words,  and  more  unnerving. 
Gisberne  gave  a  thought  to  his  revolver,  but  knew  it  was 
the  merest  nervousness.  That  was  a  far-off  end,  and, 
before  the  end  came,  he  had  everything  to  win.  He 
had  been  making  shift  at  a  paltry  game  for  pettifogging 
gains.  It  was  different  now.  His  actions  should  not 
creep  any  more  along  the  edge  of  things.  They  should 
march  alongside  destiny,  for  did  he  not  love  Daphne 
Estorel  ? 

*  Say  anything  you  like  to  me  at  any  tijne,'  Gisberne 
had  said  in  this  room,  and  to  Irene.  But  such  a 
silence  as  lasted  now  between  them  went  further  than 
any  speech — a  silence  only  possible  to  strange  sympathy 
and  affinity,  yet  neither  quite  sympathy  nor  quite 
affinity:  the  something  between  that  keeps  creatures 
quiet  when  side  by  side  upon  the  trail  and  on  the  one 
hunt,  elemental,  instinctive. 

*  What  am  I  to  do  ?'  said  Irene  at  length.  There 
swelled  in  her  throat  the  pang  of  bereavement ;  utterly 
unexpectedly,  she  was  in  tears.  She  missed  Cousin  John. 
It  seemed  to  her  this  man  should  restore  him.  '  What 
am  I  to  do  ?'  she  said.     *  What  am  I  to  do  ?' 

17 
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And  then  Gisberne  knew  that  he  was  pretty  safe. 
With  him,  till  now,  everything  was  personal ;  he  knew 
neither  abstractions  nor  ethics ;  the  essence  of  a  thing 
was  nothing;  actions  he  named  by  their  results;  for 
motive  he  had  the  moment's  need,  and  for  principle  a 
suave  trust  in  luck  and  personal  ambitions  that  were  fair 
and  decent. 

Irene  Garth  had  no  abstractions  either.  She  also 
knew  no  ethics.  They  met  on  level  ground  with  neither 
to  cry,  *  Conscience,  conscience !'  To  this  for  sole 
education  and  habitude  of  mind  add  now  on  Gisberne's 
side  an  idea  all  at  once  as  big  as  humanity:  all  the 
poetry  and  passion  and  all  the  dreams  of  all  time  to 
be  expressed  in  the  effect  upon  him  of  the  person  and 
nature  of  Daphne  Estorel.  There  was  no  measure- 
ment even  possible  beside  such  a  scale ;  nothing  worth 
discussing  as  right  or  wrong  any  more  than  it  is  worth 
while  whispering  the  principle  of  life  into  a  dead  man's 
ear. 

Should  Irene  Garth  once  become  so  inspired  and  so 
obsessed,  she  and  Gisberne  would  be  fairly  equally 
balanced. 

They  were  so  far  now  in  unison.  To  begin  with,  Irene 
could  not  confuse  Gisberne.  Outside  the  new  standard 
Daphne  Estorel  inspired  he  had  none  at  all;  outside 
that  new  absorption,  natural  promptings  only.  Irene 
was  crying — he  had  seen  girls  with  creamy  skins,  full- 
bosomed,  petulant  in  charm,  howling  in  log-cabins, 
screaming  over  fallen  men ;  he  had  seen  them  com- 
forted. He  had  heard  them  lie  and  bear  false  witness 
in  Courts  of  Justice  and  before  God  and  man,  and  then 
known  them  tear  themselves  to  tatters  over  a  wretched 
little  bit  of  hidden  truth ;  they  were  no  ideals,  these, 
scarcely  fellow-creatures,  man's  summer  mate,  a  breed 
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that  he  domesticates,  and  tames,  and  pets  to  a  level  with 
the  caressing  hand.  And  Irene  Garth  was  of  this  kind. 
*What  did  you  think  of  doing?'  he  asked,  making 
no  more  pause.  He  had  endured  the  silence  to  get  a 
grip  on  his  own  nerves  and  weaken  her.  He  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  say.  Irene  struggled  with  her 
tears.  Gisberne  came  gently  nearer.  Her  weeping 
became  violent. 

*  Don't !'  he  said.  *  Come,  come  to  the  window. 
The  air  will  revive  you.  The  heat  of  the  fire  will  cause 
headache.     Come.' 

He  led  her  to  the  dais,  and  it  did  not  strike  her  his 
arm  was  round  her.  He  placed  her  in  a  chair.  *  Shall 
I  get  you  some  water  ?  Shall  I  call  someone  ?'  He 
bent  towards  her  with  a  soothing  gesture.  She  motioned 
and  he  waited,  setting  another  casement  open,  pushing 
a  stool  out  of  the  way.  She  heard  him  move  down  to 
the  fireplace  and  replace  a  log. 

These  little  natural  touches  in  between  tragic  and 
momentous  issues  were  peculiar  and  of  strange  effect. 
Daphne  Estorel  had  found  them  so. 

At  last  Irene's  hands  dropped  from  her  face;  she 
sank  back  wearily,  closing  her  eyes,  her  bosom  heaving. 

*  I  can't  believe  it,'  she  whispered.  '  I  can't  believe 
it.' 

*  No  ?  .  .  .    Why  think  of  it,  Miss  Garth  ?    Must  you  ?* 
She  opened  her  eyes.     Gisberne,  seated  on  the  music- 
stool  opposite  her  low  seat,  met  her  look  unmoved. 

*  I  can't  believe  it,'  she  whispered.  *  What  am  I  to 
do  ?  Mr.  Gisberne ' — her  face  changed  and  paled  till 
every  vestige  of  the  flow  of  tears  had  gone — *that 
night  ...  I  saw  you,'' 

*H'sh!'  said  Gisberne  gravely.     *  Hush !     Be  very 
careful.  .  .  .     Why !  I  know  you  did.' 
17—2 
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*  You  knew  ?' 

*  Why,  Miss  Garth,  is  this  what  you  wanted  to  tell 
me  ?     I  should  say  you  might  have  guessed  I  knew.' 

She  sat  forward,  tense  in  every  muscle. 

*  I  saw  you,'  she  repeated. 

He  gave  a  whimsical  twist  to  his  eyebrows.  '  I'm 
sorry,'  he  said,  half  smiling.  Then,  even  as  her  lips 
parted  ready  to  scream  at  him,  the  brown  eyes  narrowed, 
something  in  the  quiet  face  warned  her.  Fear,  most 
instantaneous  of  all  instincts,  swifter  than  thought, 
touched  her,  and  she  caught  herself  back. 

*  You  had  to  see  me,'  said  Gisberne.  *  Why,  oi 
course.  It  was  you  taking  the  risk  or  I.  .  .  .  I  took 
it  for  you.  Let  me  mention.  Miss  Garth,  that  I  saw 
you.     I've  got  your  wrap  and  the  broken  string  of  beads.' 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  white-faced,  wide-eyed — and  the 
stare  of  blue  eyes  is  deathly.  *  But  I  saw  you,'  she 
whispered.     She  pointed  to  the  floor  by  the  bureau. 

*  He  lay  there  with  a  white  cloth  on  his  face — a  wet 
cloth  .  .  .  white  .  .  .  there.  I  saw  you  move  away 
and  set  down  a  bowl  of  water.  You  turned.  I  saw 
you  as  you  blew  out  the  candle.' 

Gisberne  felt  the  room  whirl  suddenly  and  grow  dark. 
In  the  dark  he  heard  Irene  begin  again  mechanically : 

*  He  lay  there  with  a  white  cloth  on  his  .  .  .'  He  put 
out  his  hand.  .  .  . 

The  moment's  faintness  passed.  Irene's  face  came 
back,  and  he  found  he  was  holding  her  gently  by  the 
shoulder. 

*  Then  you  think  /  murdered  your  cousin  ?'  he  said. 
She  drew  nearer.     '  I  saw  you.' 

*  Your  cousin  was  dead  already,  my  child,  before  I 
touched  him.     You  killed  him,  tumbling  him  down,' 

*  No ;  I  heard  you  scuffling.' 
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*  Did  Sophy  Bassett  hear  ?' 
'Yes.' 

*See?' 
'  No.' 

*  Well  .  .  .  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?' 

She  was  close  to  him,  almost  in  his  hold.  She  began 
disjointed  words : 

*  He  was  a  brute.  .  .  .  He  lied  about  me ;  he 
betrayed  me.  ...  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  miss  him.  ...  I 
am  dreadfully  lonely.  How  could  you  ?  .  .  .  I  ought 
to  speak.' 

*  Speak  ?  Why,  yes,  speak  if  it'll  help  things,'  said 
Gisberne. 

*  You'd  say  /  did  it.' 

*  They  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  taking  care  of  yourself,' 
he  answered.  *  I  had  no  motive  but  to  stand  by  you. 
You've  been  left  to  yourself  these  weeks,  haven't  you  ? 
.  .  .  Good  for  you.  Better  than  if  you'd  had  to  stand 
up,  defending  yourself,  answering  questions.  ...  I've 
seen  your  cousin's  sort  before,  and  your  sort,  too.  .  .  . 
We  know  what  happened.  I  told  you  this  place  was 
too  small  to  hold  you.  ...  I  told  you  to  get  out  of 
it.  .  .  .  I  wish  you'd  let  me  know  of  this  when  it 
first  came  into  your  mind.  ...  /  had  no  motive. 
There  are  others,  though,  who  might  have  had  a 
motive  in  killing  Devil  Ferriby  for  meddling  with 
you.' 

For  the  first  time  Irene  looked  at  another  human 
being  with  the  uttermost  desire  to  see.  For  the  first 
time  she  listened  with  the  utmost  power  of  hearing. 

Gisberne's  tones  were  gentle  to  persuasiveness.  He 
was  pale,  his  attitude  concerned.  He  conveyed  by  who 
knew  what  in  his  nearness  that  encroached  no  iota,  the 
kindliness  of  his  look,  his  touch,  as  encouraging  as  firm, 
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that  his  concern  was  for  her.  She  believed  it  against 
herself. 

'  I  expect  I'd  better  have  left  it  all  alone,'  he  said ; 
*  but  it  seemed  to  me  you  none  of  you  v^anted  Mr.  Paul 
in  trouble ;  and  if  I've  got  your  wrap  and  beads,  Miss 
Garth,  why,  so  much  the  better  for  you.  If  Mr.  Paul 
had  found  them  you  would  have  been  dragged  in,  and 
there's  no  sense  in  that  for  a  girl  with  your  chances.' 

Irene's  throat  went  dry.  She  did  not  try  to  cry  out, 
she  made  no  motion  of  horror  or  rejection,  nor  did  she 
recoil  by  so  much  as  a  quiver.  The  sensation  caught 
her  of  cold  and  loneliness,  as  if  water  closed  her  in,  and 
then  she  felt  she  could  not  drown  or  die  alone.  She 
must  keep  close  to  Gisberne.  They  were  going  to  the 
same  place.     She  began  speaking  incoherently.  .  .  . 

*  Put  your  arms  round  me  .  .  .  hold  me  .  .  .  save 
me.'     Her  head  fell  forward  on  his  shoulder. 

In  a  dream,  not  fainting,  she  felt  his  arm  about  her, 
steadying  her,  and  then  the  rim  of  a  pocket  drinking- 
cup  against  her  lips. 

*  Take  a  little  .  .  .  you're  faint.* 

She  put  it  from  her,  and  stood  upright.  Her  throat 
was  moist  and  she  spoke  instantly. 

*  Mr.  Paul.  ...  Is  that  what  you  would  say,  if ' 

*  If  you  feel  called  upon  to  make  a  fuss  it  would  have 
to  be  that.  Miss  Garth,  unless  you  care  to  own  to  it  that 
it  was  yourself.'  He  slipped  the  flask  back,  his  move- 
ments so  dexterous  that  even  at  that  moment  she 
watched  them,  and  looked  at  her  steadily.  Her  eyes 
came  back  to  his.  A  cat  rose  suddenly  into  view  on 
the  wide  window-sill,  and  stretched  itself  grotesquely. 
It  seemed  suddenly  that  they  had  got  very  far  from  any- 
where, that  it  was  very  late  on  some  strange  long  day, 
in  a  remote,  unfamiliar  place. 
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*  Are  you  better  ?'  said  Gisberne  kindly. 

*  Yes,  quite.'  She  moved  towards  the  door.  '  I 
cannot  bear  any  more  now,'  she  said  faintly.  *  I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow  ?' 

*  It  is  more  than  likely,  Miss  Garth.' 

*  Why  did  you  come  back — to  Ferriby,  I  mean  ?' 

*  Wasn't  it  natural  I  should  ?  I  wasn't  easy.  I  had 
the  notion  to  see  for  myself  that  things  had  settled 
down  without  any  trouble.' 

*  You  will  find  I  shall  give  you  no  trouble,'  said 
Irene.     '  Good-bye.' 

She  offered  her  hand.  Gisberne  had  no  feeling  in 
taking  it.  His  only  concern  now  with  Irene  Garth  was 
to  get  the  right  clue  as  to  the  motive  of  an  accomplice ; 
he  thought  already  that  he  had  it. 


IX 

SCARSIDE,  driving  his  mistress  home  that  evening 
from  Fulbec,  pointed  out  with  the  handle  of  his 
whip  that  *  Muster'  Gisberne  was  there,  ahead  of  them, 
along  the  road. 

Daphne  was  alone  with  her  driver.  At  the  last 
moment  Mrs.  Ibimay  had  changed  her  mind.  She 
could  not  come  to  the  Grange ;  it  also  was  a  house  of 
mourning,  she  said.  She  would  go  away  for  a  while 
to  other  friends  at  a  little  distance. 

Gisberne  walked  to  and  fro  at  a  bend  of  the  road, 
obviously  waiting  for  the  pony-car  to  come  within 
approach.  Scarside  eyed  him  sourly.  It  wasn't  much 
to  his  liking  to  raise  his  forefinger  to  *  Muster '  Gis- 
berne. Not  so  much  that  he  didn't  like  him — no  one 
at  the  Grange  had  cause  of  complaint  with  Gisberne — 
only  there  was  a  feeling  he  was  after  Miss  Daphne. 
Miss  Daphne  had  called  Mistress  Skidfell  'aunt'  for 
years,  and  Mr.  Paul,  a  Ferriby  to  the  bone,  had  worked 
alongside  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  in  the  fields — never 
mind  for  that.  There  were  some  few  left  with  still 
enough  instinctive  sense  of  an  old  name  to  begrudge 
its  abode  to  a  Mr.  Nothing  from  Nowhere,  however 
plumed. 

*  He's  a  bold  un,'  thought  Scarside  behind  his  glower, 
*  to  follow  her  up  open  like  this  be.' 

And  Gisberne  took  the  matter  boldly  and  very  easily. 

264 
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It  pleased  Daphne  to  see  how  easily.  Each  time  they 
met  and  spoke  her  confidence  in  him  was  to  be  in- 
creased, it  seemed. 

He  came  up  to  her  side,  calm,  equable,  pleasant. 
Her  woman's  eye  decided  there  was  about  him  the 
very  right  touch.  Her  soul,  sad  within  her  at  the 
dreary  day  she  had  passed,  the  funeral  train  she  had 
seen,  brightened  as  at  a  sound  of  music. 

Scarside,  his  whip  erect,  stared  like  a  carven  man 
over  the  pony's  ears  as  she  leaned  forward  and  put  out 
an  eager  hand. 

*  You  must  forgive  my  '*  holding  you  up  "  like  this. 
Miss  Estorel,'  said  Gisberne.  *  I  ought  to  have  seen 
you  this  morning,  but,  as  you'll  understand,  I  couldn't 
intrude  on  you  at  such  a  time.  Finding  you  would  be 
driving  home  just  now,  I  thought  I'd  venture  waylay- 
ing you.'    Their  eyes  met,  in  a  code  already  established. 

*  About  that  picture  ?'  said  Daphne  at  once,  paling. 

*  Exactly.  It's  worth  looking  into,  but  we've  lost  a 
day — I  thought ' 

*  It's  very  good  of  you  to  trouble,'  she  said.  *  I  am 
deeply  interested  and  obliged.  I  will  get  out  and 
walk.  Explain,  Solomon,  that  I  shall  be  home  im- 
mediately.' 

Gisberne  helped  her  to  alight.  Scarside  drove  on 
smartly,  and  the  two  figures  were  left  upon  the  lonely 
road.  It  was  near  the  spot  where  Dora  Ibimay  and 
Devil  Ferriby  had  parted — without  a  kiss — the  day  of 
his  death.  This  evening  the  bare  landscape  gathered 
glamour  in  a  rosy  mist.  The  sun  was  setting  for  a 
frosty,  starlit  night. 

*  You  are  alone.  Miss  Estorel,'  said  Gisberne. 

*  Yes ;  Mrs.  Ibimay  went  away  with  some  friends. 
You've  been  to  the  Grange  ?' 
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*  I  went  last  night ;  I  saw  Miss  Garth.  I  was  there 
again  this  morning.' 

*  Miss  Garth '  Daphne  began.     She  closed   her 

lips  again. 

*  There's  something  wrong  with  Miss  Garth' — Gis- 
berne  took  her  up  quietly — *a  little  hysteria  perhaps 
— over-excitement.  You  don't  think  ?'  .  .  .  he  stopped, 
and  she  turned  a  startled  glance. 

*  What  ?     You  mean  she  may  know  something  ?' 

*  It  strikes  me  that  way,  Miss  Estorel,  I  am  bound  to 
admit.' 

Daphne  walked  on  silently,  putting  from  her  strongly 
this  most  hideous  suggestion.  ...  If  Irene  shared  her 
knowledge,  if  Irene  also  were  screening  Paul,  and  with 
Paul's  connivance  1  .  .  .  She  reflected. 

'  It  is  impossible,'  she  said. 

*  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  think  so.  Miss  Estorel.' 

She  searched  his  face.  *  Was  this  what  you  wanted 
to  tell  me  ?' 

*  No  ...  I  heard  yesterday  in  Petsham  that  there's 
a  hint  starting  of  foul  play.  I  thought  I'd  warn  you. 
You  might  catch  a  word  from  a  servant  and  be  startled.' 

'  It's  hinted  against ' 

*  Mr.  Paul  .  .  .  yes.' 

The  sun  dropped,  the  rosiness  vanished,  and  the  low 
white  mists  rose  quickly.  They  walked  on,  looking 
ahead,  silent,  preoccupied.  Near  by  was  the  stone  wall 
that  had  stood  out  in  ghastly  fashion  under  the  storm. 
They  had  passed  the  shepherd's  cottage ;  Scarside  was 
long  out  of  sight.  It  was  not  a  cheering  spot  in  which 
to  say  *  good-bye,'  nor  a  bracing  one  in  which  to  hear 
bad  news. 

Daphne  looked  round,  then  her  glance  came  back  to 
Gisberne.    In  the  wide  lonehness  he  stood  for  everything. 
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Suddenly  their  quiet  culminated.  She  stopped  abruptly 
and  pale,  and  terrified  she  put  out  her  hands  to  him. 

*  I  have  made  it  worse  by  meddling,'  she  said  hoarsely, 

*  and  I  have  involved  you !  It  is  so  awful !  I  think, 
without  you  to  speak  to,  it  would  craze  me.' 

He  pressed  her  hands  a  moment,  put  them  from  him. 

*  We'd  better  walk  on,'  he  said ;  *  best  not  chance  any 
show  of  a  conspiracy.  Don't  get  frightened.  Miss 
Estorel.  You  may  believe  I  wouldn't  have  told  you, 
only  it  saves  it  being  sprung  on  you  .  .  .  Did  Mrs. 
Ibimay  say  anything  about  coming  back  ?' 

*  Yes ;  she  wants  to  keep  on  Fulbec'  Her  gasping 
tone  and  dilated  eyes  questioned  him  desperately. 

*  I'm  afraid  she's  at  the  bottom  of  it,'  said  Gisberne. 

*  Miss  Estorel,  did  it  ever  strike  you  that  she  and 
Mr.  Ferriby  .  .  .'     He  paused  expressively. 

She  was  startled  evidently,  silent,  her  eyes  demanding, 
insisting :  *  Go  on,  go  on.' 

*  I  don't  know,'  .  .  .  she  said  after  a  moment.  *  Yes, 
perhaps  ,  .  .  no,  I  don't  know.' 

*Well,  there  was  something — you  remember  her  at 
the  inquest,'  said  Gisberne.  *And  the  fact  is,  Miss 
Estorel,  she  put  it  to  me  herself.' 

*  To  you  I' 

*Yes;  the  morning  her  husband  died.  I  met  her. 
She'll  die  of  it — that's  my  idea.'  Gisberne's  colour 
began  to  change  ;  his  voice  hurried.  *  Brooding,  you 
see,  she's  worked  out  the  notion  of  foul  play,  and  she 
means  to  try  and  bring  it  home.' 

*  She  suspects  Paul  ?' 

*  She  did  not  say  so.  Miss  Estorel.    She  left  it  at  that.' 

*  And  she  told  you  ?    Why  did  she  tell  you  ?' 
Gisberne  faintly  smiled ;  his  smile  danced  in  his  eyes 

a  moment,  then  suddenly  caught  his  mouth  exceedingly 
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pleasantly  with  a  little  show  of  admirable  teeth.  *  I 
don't  know.  I  wish  she  hadn't.  I  suppose  I  seem  the 
outsider  who  can  keep  himself  impartial.' 

Daphne  drew  her  breath  deeply.  The  terror  of  her 
face  changed.  To  Gisberne  it  seemed  to  brighten,  yet 
to  harden ;  he  saw  about  her  the  rare,  god-like  expansion 
she  could  express,  as  of  wings  about  to  spread  or  feet 
stepping  from  the  earth,  spurning  it.  She  made  a 
gesture  of  entreaty.  '  Will  you  come  back  with  me  to 
Ferriby  ?  There  is  something  I  must  put  to  you,  ask 
you.     I  cannot  here  in  the  open  road.' 

He  could  have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  kissed  her 
feet,  yet  he  answered  judicially  :  *  Only,  let  us  beware  of 
eavesdropping.  Miss  Estorel.  I  don't  want  to  seem  to 
occupy  you  too  much.' 

*  I  know  !  I  know  !  You  are  considerate  in  every- 
thing.    But — can  you  spare  the  time  ?  .  .  .' 

*  I  am  absolutely  at  your  service  .  .  .  always.  .  .  .' 
They  walked  on,  putting  talk  aside.     Once  or  twice 

Daphne  laughed,  a  little,  bitter,  woeful  sound. 

Instinctively  as  a  dog,  Gisberne  guessed  her  humour. 
She  was  tearing  at  her  own  heart,  hurting  herself — 
dragging  wounds  open.  What  did  she  think  of  Mr.  Paul 
Ferriby  now ! 

*  Go  more  softly.  Miss  Estorel,'  he  said  gently,  as  they 
neared  the  turning. 

She  slackened  her  pace  and  her  tightened  grip  upon 
her  gown,  giving  him  a  glance,  deprecating,  but  so 
sweet,  with  such  gratitude  in  it,  such  pain  and  appeal  in 
her  whole  aspect,  expressed,  too,  with  such  a  flash  ot 
friendliness  that  Gisberne,  overwhelmed,  looked  at  her, 
startled,  incredulous,  as  if  at  the  beginning  of  a 
desperate  journey  suddenly  one  should  behold  the  end. 
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'What  does  he  mean  ?'  cried  Daphne.  *  How  can  he 
do  it  ?  What  is  he  made  of  ?  Since  the  reading  of  the 
will  he  has  not  spoken  to  me.  Then  what  was  it  ?  He 
defied  me,  threatened.  He  will  not  come  into  the  house — 
he  transacts  his  business  with  the  lawyer.  He  sends  me 
pencilled  memoranda  signed  with  his  bare  name ' 

She  broke  off.  Those  rare  bits  of  paper  had  been 
held  to  her  lips,  wept  over,  laughed  over,  read  and 
re-read.  .  .  . 

Gisberne  leant  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  staring 
into  the  fire — save  in  the  burning  August  noons  there 
were  always  fires  at  Ferriby.  Daphne,  her  outdoor 
things  put  hurriedly  off,  paced  the  room. 

'  Miss  Daphne,'  said  Gisberne  softly,  *  what  did  you 
expect  ?' 

She  stopped  to  look  towards  him,  no  longer  common- 
place, even  in  his  aspect,  in  her  eyes.  She  Hked  him — 
oh  yes,  she  liked  him — liked  him  for  being  there,  liked 
him  for  his  pallor,  his  agitation,  obvious,  yet  so  subdued 
and  managed.  He  did  things  well.  He  could  rise  to 
the  occasion,  and,  for  all  his  quiet,  his  slim  form  and 
height — no  greater  than  her  own — she  knew  his  re- 
sourcefulness, she  had  seen  his  strength.  And  she 
could  open  her  heart  to  him  as  to  a  brother  and  com- 
rade in  arms. 

*  What  did  I  expect  ?'  she  echoed.  Her  voice 
changed.  *  I  wanted  to  save  him,'  she  said,  with  a 
gesture  of  shame. 

*  Well,  you  see.  Miss  Daphne,  he's  leaving  it  at  that, 
I  suppose.  He  is  not  going  to  put  himself  in  anybody's 
power.' 

She  came  close  to  Gisberne's  standing  place.  *  He 
left  .  .  .  him  .  .  .  dead^"  she  said  below  her  breath. 
*  Who  did  he  think  took  the  body  away  ?' 
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*  Would  you  have  had  him  come  and  ask  you  if  you 
did,  Miss  Daphne  ?' 

If  she  had  answered  from  her  soul,  she  would  have 
answered  '  Yes.' 

*  He  knows  someone  did,'  she  said. 
'  Yes.' 

*  He  knows  someone  has  his  knife.' 

*  Yes.' 

*  There  is  a  rumour  stirring.  Mrs.  Ibimay  .  .  .  Irene 
Garth.  .  .  .'  Daphne's  figure  stiffened,  her  hands 
clenched.  *  Yesterday,  here,  in  this  room,  she  accused 
me  of  knowing  Paul  had  done  it — and — for  her  sake.' 

Gisberne  started  violently.     *  She  said  so — to  you  ?' 
'  Yes.' 

*  Then  she  saw  us  that  night !' 

Gisberne  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  uncontrollable 
agitation.     Had  Irene  Garth  been  tricking  him  ? 

*  No,  no — reflect !'  she  cried.  *  It  was  only  a  bow 
drawn  at  a  venture — her  temper,  her  spite.  .  .  .  She 
did  not  see  us,'  she  said  in  agony.  *  No  one  did.  .  .  .' 
She  caught  his  arm,  clasping  both  hands  upon  it.  Her 
passionate  face  came  close  to  his.  The  divine  fire  that 
takes  no  heed  of  persons,  or  what  has  been  or  what  shall 
be,  but  *goeth  where  it  listeth,'  flashed  through  Gisberne's 
body  the  power  of  a  man  and  the  ecstasy  of  a  god.  If 
he  had  needed  anything  to  set  his  face  beyond  turning, 
against  damnation,  this  moment  gave  it.  He  would  go 
on,  tell  everything,  on  to  win  to  the  glory  of  love  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  above  it  all. 

'  Remember,'  said  Daphne,  close  to  him,  *  the  doors 
were  all  shut  ...  it  was  so  dark.  ...  I  could  not 
live  and  think  she  had  seen  !  And  that  you  should  be 
dragged  in  for  helping  me  .  .  .  Oh,  I  was  mad !  .  .  . 
I  was  mad!  ...     I  should  have  left  him  alone  to 
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answer  for  what  he  did.  I  dragged  you  in.  .  .  .  I  did 
an  awful  thing — an  awful  thing  !  And  for  what  ? — to 
screen  a  coward !'  She  threw  her  head  back  with  a  fine 
gesture  of  shame  and  scorn. 

Her  silence  was  ended — the  statue  had  come  to  life 
indeed.  She  seemed  to  undulate  as  though  in  the  very 
flame  of  it.  As  one  thought  after  another  possessed 
her,  she  moved  her  arms,  her  shoulders,  her  bosom 
heaved ;  she  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands — no 
heroine  of  tragic  calm,  no  one  difficult  to  understand,  a 
woman,  fire  and  softness,  beauty  and  desire  ...  in 
trouble,  in  love,  loving,  passionate,  tender,  weak  as 
water,  strong  as  death,  capable  of  anything,  impossible 
to  degrade.  Robert  Gisberne  had  known  no  woman 
as  Daphne  Estorel  was  woman.  He  had  seen  yellow 
hair  flared  on  in  saloons,  and  fair  faces  tricked  out  to 
bargain  ...  he  had  had  woman's  care  and  woman's 
company  .  .  .  that  was  all.  Ecstasy  and  longing,  a 
passion  of  gratitude  towards  the  Maker  of  men,  a 
passion  of  perception,  an  abandonment  of  desire  and 
yet  inexpressible  tenderness,  adoration,  and  humility — 
he  knew  now  that — thisy  clothed  in  all  that  can  be 
imagined  of  perfection,  was  woman  and  the  love  of 
her. 

'  You  think  him  a  coward,'  cried  Daphne.  *  You 
must  despise  us  both.' 

Gisberne  smiled.  In  a  strange  boldness  he  put  his 
arm  about  her  shoulders.  He  knew  she  knew  she  was 
supreme  to  him,  that  even  as  he  touched  her  he  fell  in 
spirit  to  her  feet. 

*  I  am  going  to  take  you  in  hand,'  he  said,  gazing  in 
this  new  boldness  calmly  into  her  eyes.  *  You  must 
not  get  these  panics.  I  don't  know  about  Mr.  Paul 
being  a  coward — it's  a  large  word.'     He  looked  still 
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silently  into  her  eyes  a  moment,  gently  let  her  go,  and 
turned  back  to  his  former  place.  *  I  don't  see  what  he 
could  do,'  he  went  on.  *  He  could  not  openly  claim 
your  connivance,  could  he  ?  How  could  he  be  sure  it 
was  your  connivance  ?' 

*  Who  else  ?'  she  breathed. 

*  Irene  Garth.     Might  he  not  think  she.  .  .  .' 
There  was  a  silence,  broken  by  Daphne's  bitter  little 

laugh  ;  the  colour  blazed  in  her  cheeks  ;  her  eyes  were 
bright.  *  Yes,  it  would  be  the  way  of  things.  But  .  .  . 
alone.  .  .  .'  Her  voice  sank ;  she  shuddered  as  at 
some  horror  conjured  up. 

*  What  of  that  maid  ?' 

*  You  mean  Sophy  Bassett  ?' 

*  Yes :  a  great  deal  can  be  done  under  desperation. 
It  might  easily  seem  to  Mr.  Paul  possible  that  those  .  .  . 
two.  .  .  .' 

*  Oh,  don't,  don't !'  she  winced.  She  covered  her 
eyes,  threw  her  hands  out,  moved  here  and  there  in  the 
restlessness  of  pain.  *  And  he  goes  on  his  way  in 
silence  .  .  .'  she  said  at  last. 

*  Perhaps  he  may  not  be  silent  with  Miss  Garth, 
Miss  Daphne.' 

*  They  understand  one  another,  you  mean,  in  keeping 
silent  ?'     She  turned  on  him  sharply. 

*  It  is  just  possible,  isn't  it  ?' 

Just  possible  they  should  understand  one  another — 
Paul  and  Irene  Garth — she  for  whom  and  for  whose 
beauty's  sake  he  had  bound  himself,  as  Jacob  for 
Rachel,  and  served  as  a  hind  in  the  fields.  .  .  .  Daphne 
moved  away  and  turned  her  face  from  Gisberne's  eyes. 
*  He  speaks  to  no  one,'  she  said  faintly.  .  .  . 

'  He  may  write  to  her.  Oh,  I'm  only  proposing  it  as 
a  theory,  Miss  Daphne.     But  if  it  came  to  inquiry,  his 
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only  excuse  would  be  his  infatuation  for  Miss  Garth. . . . 
That,  past  or  present,  secret  or  open,  must  be  left  him 
to  save  him.' 

She  did  not  move  or  speak.  When  he  trusted  him- 
self to  look  towards  her  he  saw  the  blood  had  ebbed 
from  her  face.  She  moved  slowly  back  to  the  fire.  *  I 
took  that  night  upon  my  soul,'  she  said  intensely,  '  and 
let  you  take  it,  too,  for  nothing.' 

She  half  held  out,  sorrowfully,  a  deprecating  hand. 
His  closed  round  it  instantly.  *  That  night  you  did  the 
only  thing  possible,'  he  said,  *for  anyone  in  your  place. 
And  so  did  I.     For  the  rest,  you  cannot  imagine  what 

it  is  to  me  to '     He  could  trust  himself  no  further. 

With  the  grace  and  restraint  of  emotion  as  true  as  it 
was  strong,  daring  all  because  forgetting  all,  Gisberne 
bowed  his  head  down  to  the  hand  he  held.  Daphne 
drew  it  away  very  gently. 

*  You  are  a  wonderful  friend,'  she  murmured  brokenly, 
*  as  long  2iS  you  do  not  desert  me  .  .  .  only,'  she  added 
unconsciously,  *  it  is  so  unfair  to  you — so  wretched  a 
position.' 

He  either  moved  at  that  or  spoke — he  did  not  know ; 
something  of  the  tumult  of  his  heart  escaped  him. 
Their  eyes  flashed  together,  and  Daphne's  unconscious- 
ness was  gone.  Yet,  instantly,  before  she  could  as  much 
as  start  away  from  the  inevitable,  he  had  controlled  it 
so  naturally  and  with  such  good  effect  that  she  did  not 
rely  on  him  the  less  and  liked  him  the  more. 

*  Hush  !'  said  Gisberne  gently,  as  she  seemed  about  to 
to  speak.  He  had  heard  what  might  have  passed  as 
inaudible.  They  moved  apart.  In  another  instant 
Sophy  Bassett  entered  to  ask  if  Miss  Estorel  would  dine 
that  evening, 

*  No,'  said  Daphne ;  *  no,  I  will  take  something  by- 

18 
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and-by.  Ask  Susan  to  bring  coffee  at  once/  When 
the  door  had  closed  again  she  looked  at  Gisberne.  *  I 
left  orders  I  should  not  dine  to-night,  that  if  Mrs.  Ibimay 
came  home  with  me  she  would  go  at  once  to  her  room. 
Solomon  must  have  told  them  I  was  alone.' 

*  No  ;  he  told  them  you  were  with  me,'  said  Gisberne 
quietly.  *  That  girl  came  on  Miss  Garth's  suggestion, 
to  eavesdrop  or  spy.  .  .  .  She  confided  in  me  yesterday 
that ' 

Daphne  broke  in  with  a  cry :  *  She  I  Oh  no.  .  .  .' 
She  struck  her  hands  together  in  an  excited,  half-laugh- 
ing amazement.  *  It  is  too  much  that  she  should  be 
talking  to  you,  too.  I  cannot  have  that.  ...  I  am 
selfish  .  .  .  jealous.  ...    /  want  your  help.  .  .  .' 

*  Ah,  but,'  he  answered  delicately,  careful  not  to 
notice,  to  take  no  advantage  even  in  his  tone,  *  for  that 
reason  !  Miss  Garth  is  not  to  be  trusted.  I  think  I 
should  like  to  keep  her  in  view.' 

She  looked  at  him  vacantly,  silently  adjusting  things. 
They  were  too  much — too  many.  She  gave  a  laugh 
of  sheer  and  woeful  helplessness  and  sat  down,  lean- 
ing back  and  pressing  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  *  I 
can't  see  my  way;  I  can't  see  what  will  happen,' 
she  said.  *  I  have  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  defend 
himself.  If  an  inquiry  is  raised,  if  Mrs.  Ibimay,  if  Irene 
...  I  have  put  it  out  ...  of  ...  his  .  .  .power.  .  .  .' 

Her  hand  fell  to  her  lap ;  the  eyes  looked  up  piteously 
with  a  sudden  access  of  realization;  he  saw  her  lips 
whiten. 

*  No,  no,'  he  said  hastily.  *  Remember  they  are 
bringing  coffee.  Miss  Daphne.'  His  own  breath  was 
coming  short  and  fast.  *  He  put  it  out  of  his  own 
power,'  he  went  on,  *  by  going  away,  by  not  being  there 
when  you   called.  ...     At   the  inquest  ...  he  said 
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nothing,  you  know  .  .  .  he'd  heard  nothing,  you  know 
.  .  .  he  lied  as  well  as  we.  .  .  .' 

*  What  can  be  done  ?'  she  whispered, 

*  Ah,  you  must  compose  yourself,'  he  answered.  '  A 
chance  word  or  look  when  talk  is  flying  is  like  fire  in 
straw.  Miss  Daphne.' 

He  looked  round.  Part  of  the  fitting  of  the  beautiful 
old  room  was  a  spinet,  a  thing  of  fairy-like  faintness  of 
colour  and  delicacy  against  the  dark  wall.  He  sat 
down  to  it.  When  Susan  entered  with  the  coffee 
Mr.  Gisberne  was  making  music  of  a  wonderful,  fine, 
thin  sweetness  scarcely  to  be  heard,  and  Miss  Daphne 
sat  listening  sadly,  as  she  might  well,  just  back  from 
Fulbec  and  a  funeral.  The  woman  set  things  in  order, 
tended  the  fire,  received  Daphne's  beautiful  smile,  and 
closed  the  two  in  again.  The  doors  at  Ferriby  were 
hard  on  listeners.  Once  shut,  no  more  could  penetrate 
than  through  the  wall. 

But  Gisberne  played  on. 

*  Come,'  said  Daphne  gently,  at  last.  *  Coffee  is 
nothing  if  not  hot.'  Then  he  came  across  the  room  and 
stood  looking  down  on  her.  The  attractive,  ordinary 
face,  the  pleasant,  quiet  manner,  seemed  to  offer  an 
assurance  against  disaster,  somebody  who  stood  for  all 
the  friendliness  and  ease  and  joy  outside  this  little  spot 
of  tragedy. 

*  Your  playing  affects  me  very  much,'  she  said,  *  even 
half-dumb  like  that.'  Her  lips  were  trembling,  her 
eyes  full  of  tears.     *  What  were  you  playing  ?' 

He  smiled  at  her.  *  You  may  know,  I  don't.  Please 
don't  move.     May  I  fill  a  cup  for  you  ?' 

She  took  it  from  him.     He  remained  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  knowing  he  was  dreaming,  but  letting  the 
dream  go  on,  knowing  he  was  not. 
18—2 
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And  curious  elation  seized  him,  triumph,  confidence 
in  himself.  The  dream  should  not  end  yet  nor  any 
waking  change  it. 

*  You  are  very  tired,'  he  said  presently.  *  I  am 
always  at  your  service.  I  will  come  again  to-morrow, 
any  time,  but  you  must  not  have  too  much.  Can't  you 
put  it  on  to  my  shoulders  ?  .  .  .  Trust  to  me.  Your 
part  is  silence.  Not  a  word,  a  look.  And  thank  you 
always,'  he  said,  bending  towards  her,  *  for  the  trust 
you  have  given  me  .  .  .  for  the  way  you  treat  me.  .  .  .' 

She  rose  swiftly  and  looked  into  his  eyes  unflinchingly, 
and  with  a  brave  liking.  Let  what  may  of  it  come,  her 
attitude,  her  marvel  at  him  could  not  be  stayed. 

*  You  must  not  say  that,'  she  breathed,  *or  you  will 
seem  to  mock  me.  Do  you  think  I  don't  realize  ?  I 
ask  myself  every  hour  of  the  day  what  would  have 
happened  without  your  help.  Paul  Ferriby  would  be 
in  jail  now,  in  danger  of  his  life.  ...  I  keep  my 
senses  together  thinking  of  you.  If  you  had  not  come 
back  I  should  have  searched  the  world  for  you.  .  .  . 
It  may  all  come  to  light  still,  and  then  I  shall  come  to 
you  again  to  help  me  save  a  coward,''  His  eyes  were  on 
her,  his  breath  bated  to  catch  her  very  breaths.  He 
saw  her  senses  half-swooned  under  her  steady  words. 
...  *  You  see,  I  .  .  .  have  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
defend  himself.' 

His  arm  closed  round  her  to  sustain  her.  He  felt 
her  heart  beat,  her  body  touching  his.  She  moved 
away,  but  motioned  to  him  not  to  leave  her.  Her  soul 
must  be  unburdened. 

*  He  is  a  coward,'  she  said  faintly.  *  He  screens 
himself,  without  a  word,  a  sign,  behind — women  !' 

Gisberne  saw  her  eyes  grow  dim,  her  lips  grow  so 
white  that  the  words  came  dry  and  faint  as  from  a 
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distance.  His  instinct,  guiding  him  swiftly  forward, 
told  him  that  her  utterance  of  these  words  in  his  hearing, 
her  taking  them  and  laying  them,  as  it  were,  across 
Paul's  name,  a  bar  sinister,  that  dishonoured  passion 
and  disfigured  even  crime,  would  rank  as  the  one 
unforgivable  thing  should  she  ever  discover  the  truth. 

But  it  had  been  said.  She  saw  something  in  his 
eyes  she  read  as  pity,  and  turned  away  from  it  blindly. 

*  I  can't  believe  it,'  she  whispered.  *  Look  at  him, 
think  of  him.  .  .  .     He  cannot  be  a  coward.  .  .  .' 

*  His  life  is  at  stake.  .  .  .  What  is  there  but 
silence  ?' 

*  I  know ' — she  kept  her  back  to  him — *  only  there 
must  be  something  I  do  not  understand.  He  cannot 
be  a  coward.'  It  was  no  statement,  only  a  desperate 
appeal,  the  last  evidence  a  woman  could  give  of  the 
utterly  womanly,  the  final  touch  of  a  supreme  trust. 

Should  he  respond  ?  He  knew  how.  She  inspired 
him ;  step  by  step  he  mounted,  answering  every  test. 
Yet  it  was  a  risk.  To  utter  what  was  in  his  mind,  to 
raise  himself  still  higher  in  her  estimation,  to  come 
still  nearer  to  her,  he  must  take  a  deadly  risk. 

If  he  weakened  her  contempt  of  Paul  he  was  staking 
his  own  perilous  safety.  The  gambler  in  him  hesitated. 
But  to  see  her  eyes  turn  on  him  in  their  beauty,  on 
him,  for  him 

*  Miss  Daphne,'  he  said  softly.  *  Mr.  Paul  may  not 
know  he  killed  his  cousin.' 

Once  it  was  uttered  it  seemed  to  Gisberne  the  quiet 
room  grew  curiously  still,  as  if  his  pulses  and  his  breath 
had  stopped,  and  hers.  The  words  had  pierced  her 
heart,  it  seemed.     She  was  so  motionless. 

Then  her  sweet,  bright  face  flashed  round  on  him. 
He  saw  she  was  half  holding  out  her  arms. 
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'  Don't  you  see,'  he  said,  *  he  knocked  him  down  and 
left  him.  He  imagines  there  was  recovery  .  .  .  and  the 
rest  really  accident  as  it  appeared.' 

She  kept  still  a  long  moment. 

*  And  the  knife  ?' 

*  Ah,  I  haven't  thought  it  out.  I  only  offer  you  that 
to  comfort  you.' 

She  seemed  about  to  sink  before  him  like  a  falling 
wave,  then  she  caught  his  hands.  A  lovely  colour 
showed  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  met  his  in  a  speechless 
wonder  and  tender  feeling. 

*  You  are  splendid,'  she  said  softly,  as  she  had  said 
the  night  of  his  return.  *  Murder — ah,  but  not  cowardice, 
too.     How  came  I  not  to  think  of  it  ?' 

*  It's  only  a  notion  of  mine,'  he  said  quickly,  '  and,  in 
any  case,  don't  make  too  much  of  its  being  cowardice. 
Miss  Daphne.  Women  are  rather  rough  on  men  there. 
It's  his  life.  .  .  .   There's  no  safety  if  there  isn't  silence.' 

***** 

At  Gisberne's  side,  as  he  walked  his  lonely  three 
miles  back  to  Droitlet,  the  vision  of  Daphne  Estorel 
went  all  the  way.  If  at  first  he  had  been  drawn  to  her 
as  a  dog  without  a  master  to  someone  who  will  recog- 
nize he  has  his  qualities ;  if  that  night  he  had  helped 
her  in  his  own  self-defence ;  if  he  had  returned,  at- 
tracted like  the  prodigal  son,  by  some  remembrance 
of  brightness  and  home,  his  feeling  now  was  the  love 
of  man  for  woman  in  the  completest  sense. 

She  was  more  woman  than  Irene  Garth — she,  that 
still,  bright-faced  vision  he  had  played  to  the  day  of  his 
arrival.  The  firmness  and  decision  of  that  night  when 
he  had  seen  her  over  Ferriby's  dead  body  had  broken 
into  infinite  colour,  fire,  and  softness,  like  some  rich 
bloom  breaking  from  a  pale,  closed  sheath. 
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She  was  weaker  far  than  Irene,  but  with  what  a 
difference.  Passionate,  but  ah,  how  infinitely  kind  ! 
That  she  loved  Paul  Ferriby  did  not  daunt  Gisberne's 
thoughts  of  her.  His  feeling  encircled  everything  that 
appertained  to  her,  even  her  passion  for  another  man. 

The  bright  vision  stayed  beside  him,  and  he  felt  no 
misgiving,  only  an  incredible  uplifting. 

He  sighed  with  overburdened  ecstasy.  At  the  turn- 
ing into  Droitlet,  where  he  met  the  first  smiting  of  the 
sea,  he  stopped.  She  seemed  to  be  there.  He  looked 
up  at  the  stars,  round  him  into  the  quiet  dark.  If  he 
had  ever  recked  of  God  or  a  recording  angel,  he  might 
think  of  them  now.  If  he  had  ever  walked  in  slippery 
places,  he  had  cause  to  reflect  to-night  upon  his  foot- 
hold. He  thought  alone  of  Daphne.  He  breathed  her 
name,  and  the  blood  rushed  in  boyish  fashion  into  his 
cheeks.  He  opened  his  arms  to  the  air  that  held  her 
imagined  shape.  He  towered  in  himself,  high  as 
heaven,  far  above  all  his  ignoble  deeds.  Come  one, 
come  all !  He  was  as  great  as  the  greatest,  as  worthy 
as  the  worthiest. 

Gisberne  had  read  no  poetry :  he  lived  it  now.  No 
legend  or  romance  would  have  sounded  to  him  less 
than  true.  The  stars  explained  themselves.  If  his 
thoughts  rose  beyond  them  to  the  Infinite,  it  was 
with  perfect  trust  that  Irene  Garth  would  not  betray 
him. 


,  O  IR  WILLIAM  EVERED  !' 

w3     Daphne  received  the  news  of  his  arrival  on  a  few 
hours'  visit  with  a  sense  of  the  inexpressibly  strange. 

Letters,  condolences,  congratulations,  these  had 
reached  her  from  the  outside  world,  not  strong  enough, 
though,  to  break  the  spell. 

A  personality  is  a  different  matter.  For  the  first 
time  since  that  night  she  was  to  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  actual  eyes  of  the  world.  She  was  concealing 
murder  and  her  own  connivance.  The  alternative,  an 
always  present  underlying  dread,  was  the  accusation  of 
Paul  Ferriby  from  outside  with  the  result  of  thwarted, 
disfigured  love  and  ruined  lives.  And  her  only  way 
between  these  burdens  was  the  way  of  silence.  Silence 
was  comparatively  easy  in  the  largeness  and  repose  and 
isolated  luxury  of  Ferriby.  The  silence  of  love  and 
danger  seemed  natural  in  the  house  over  which  Jane 
Skidfell's  silent  figure  brooded,  and  which  housed  an 
understood  enemy  in  the  person  of  Irene  Garth ;  but 
with  the  unexpected  arrival  of  someone  from  outside 
the  charmed  circle  of  suspense,  Daphne  Estorel  sud- 
denly saw,  felt,  realized  that  this  silence  was  her 
portion  for  life  or  death,  to  be  carried  with  her  every- 
where, among  old  friends  and  new  faces,  and  into  trials 
and  scenes  unguessed  at.  She  asked  herself  if  she 
were  equal  to  it.     Paul  Ferriby  stood  remote,  the  figure 

280 
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of  a  dream.  She  had  connived  at  his  crime,  she  sup- 
ported his  silence,  but  also  in  silence.  He  could  never 
come  nearer.  Her  love,  in  a  long  swoon  of  terror  and 
amazement  at  him  and  herself,  she  thought  would  die. 
If  that  night's  work  should  be  brought  to  light  she  must 
die,  but  it  might  be  with  shame  and  horror  at  her  share 
in  it,  not  of  love,  she  told  herself.  Sir  William  came 
as  a  sudden  reminder,  smiting  unbidden  into  these 
weeks  of  strain  and  seclusion.  She  and  her  secret 
would  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  other  surroundings, 
to  a  whole  host  of  temptations  that  might  lead  her  to 
betrayal  or  lure  her  to  forget.  Had  she  it  in  her  to  do 
either?  Here  was  a  first  shght  test.  Her  thoughts 
flew  to  Robert  Gisberne.  She  found  a  singular  excite- 
ment in  bringing  him  to  the  touch.  To-day  she  and 
he  together  would  face  the  ordeal  of  being  ordinary 
people  in  the  eyes  of  an  ordinary  person,  nothing  in 
common  and  nothing  concealed.  Who  knew  how  soon 
they  might  have  to  face  it  together,  in  far  larger  sur- 
roundings, to  tremendous  issues  ? 

Sir  William  had  arrived  from  Petsham  an  hour  before 
luncheon.  Daphne,  writing  a  hasty  note,  dispatched  it 
by  a  mounted  messenger  to  Droitlet.  She  begged  Gis- 
berne to  join  her  and  an  unexpected  visitor.  In  writing 
she  experienced  the  satisfaction  of  power — a  strange  and 
fascinating  thrill.  She  had  power  over  Robert  Gisberne. 
She  could  conjure  him  from  the  far  ends  of  the  earth. 
He  was  Jiers  to  command.  As  Devil  Ferriby's  stolen 
wooing  had  coloured  the  days  for  Irene  Garth,  so  the 
thought  of  Gisberne,  with  her  secret  in  his  heart, 
sustained  Daphne  Estorel.  She  said  *  Go,'  and  he 
went ;   *  Come,'  and  he  came. 

Facing  Sir  William  Evered  an  hour  or  so  later  as  he 
took  his  seat  at  table  under  the  painted  commemoration 
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window  in  the  dining-hall  was  a  correctly  dressed, 
unpretentiously  attractive  -  looking  man.  Daphne 
noticed,  she  knew  not  with  what  of  curious  sensations, 
that  Sir  William  took  his  fellow-guest  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  such  a  house  and  household  as  the  Grange 
anomalies  might  be  looked  for.  Yet  the  visitor  did  not 
apparently  take  Mr.  Gisberne  as  one.  In  satisfying 
herself  with  her  accomplice  Daphne  forgot  her  own 
liabilities,  and  so  behaved  completely  naturally.  Gis- 
berne did  not  shine.  He  acknowledged  briefly  once  or 
twice  to  want  of  information — and  inexpressibly  strange 
in  Daphne's  ears  was  the  visitor's  light  chatter  and 
careless  anecdote — but  his  manner  was  invulnerable. 
He  passed  through  the  meal  exactly  and  as  easily  as 
the  man  opposite  him. 

*  I  am  mad,'  thought  Daphne  suddenly.  *  With 
what  there  is  between  us  I  am  noticing  how  he  holds 
his  table-napkin  and  breaks  his  bread  !'  And  yet,  why 
not  ?  If  Gisberne  were  to  be  always  near,  her  eyes 
always  on  him.  .  .  . 

Neither  Irene  Garth  nor  Paul  Ferriby  was  present. 
At  the  foot  of  the  table  sat  Mistress  Skidfell,  stately  in 
her  stern  silence,  taking  no  part  in  the  meal,  the  old 
family  appanage  to  whom  Daphne  paid  half -fetish 
honour.  If  Sir  William  found  this  an  anomaly,  he 
understood  it  easily. 

*  But  why  the  other  man  ?'  he  asked  later,  with  a 
humorous  glance  at  Daphne.  *  Is  Mistress  Skidfell 
deaf  ?  Were  you  afraid  I  should  renew  my  proposal  of 
marriage  at  the  luncheon-table  ?  My  dear  child,  no.  .  .  .' 
He  went  off  upon  another  topic — and  her  heart  beat  to 
think  how  easily — away  from  Gisberne.  *You  have 
now  the  open  door.  I  am  not  wanted  in  your  life. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  life.  Miss  Daphne?' 
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She  was  showing  her  rare  visitor  over  the  yards  and 
outbuildings.  Robert  Gisberne,  not  even  questioning 
her  with  his  eyes,  had  taken  his  leave.  Irene  Garth  was 
absent.  Daphne  thought  Paul  was  also.  All  at  once 
she  saw  him  cross  the  rickyard.  All  at  once  there 
was  only  this  again  in  the  whole  matter :  she  loved  him. 

*  Is  that  Paul  Ferriby  ?'  exclaimed  Sir  William,  as  if 
much  struck. 

An  encounter  was  inevitable.  Paul  would  have 
passed  with  the  merest  gesture  of  recognition,  but  Sir 
William  interfered.  He  had  heard  a  whisper  in  Pets- 
ham — he  wanted  a  look  straight  into  the  young  man's 
face. 

At  Paul's  heels  lurched  a  great  dog  with  dropping 
head. 

*  Sick,  eh,  what?'  said  Sir  William.  'Never  saw  a 
finer  face,'  he  was  thinking.  '  Don't  know  that  it 
would  acquit  him,  though.  That's  the  famous  whip- 
mark  on  it,  eh  ?' 

Daphne,  mechanically,  blindly,  only  knowing  Paul 
near,  and  fire  before  her  eyes,  mad  joy  in  her  heart, 
stooped  to  the  creature  and  laid  her  hand  upon  its 
head.  A  howl  broke  from  the  dog.  The  great  jaws 
came  up,  showing  the  fangs  and  the  bloodshot  eyes, 
agonized.  The  bristles  rose.  Paul  caught  at  the 
collar. 

*  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  him  ?'  cried  Sir 
William,  snatching  Daphne  back. 

The  howl  prolonged  itself,  rose,  broke  hideously. 


XI 

SIR  WILLIAM  was  gone.  As  he  disappeared,  with 
him  went  the  faint  shadow  of  regret  his  coming 
had  brought. 

*  Come  South/  Sir  William  said  before  he  had  seen 
Paul  Ferriby ;  but  he  did  not  repeat  it.  Daphne  Estorel 
was  young,  very  much  a  woman  after  all,  seemingly; 
this  Paul  was  a  *  prince  among  men,'  and  no  nonsense 
about  it.  The  visitor  had  glanced  from  one  to  the  other, 
and,  for  good  or  for  ill,  there  was  only  one  thing  could 
befall,  that  was  plain. 

Man  of  the  world  and  seasoned  traveller,  thinking  on 
this,  he  glanced  back  over  the  years  and  what  they  had 
brought  of  pleasure  and  achievement  and  the  joy  of 
work,  and  he  sighed.  He  would  say  no  more  to  Daphne 
about  leaving  Ferriby  with  the  swallows.  Travel  and 
society,  even  intensest  interest  in  his  fellow  men,  even 
praise  and  glitter  and  laughter  and  devilry,  even  days 
consecrated  to  what-not  of  unselfishness  and  devotion 
— Sir  William  knew  that,  putting  them  all  in  the 
balance,  they  weighed  lighter  than  love.  He  knew  that 
all  our  doings,  like  a  banquet  with  an  empty  chair, 
leave  a  vacancy  for  the  lord  of  life  and  of  experience. 

It  could  make  small  difference  that  Ferriby  was 
threatened  with  ugly  whispers.  One  can  whisper  long 
in  these  isolated  regions. 

'  Your  home  is  beautiful,'  he  said  to  Daphne.  *  Don't 
forget  if  Mistress  Skidfell  should  not  seem  enough,  my 
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Cousin  Letitia  will  always  come.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
about  anything,  don't  hesitate.  Seek  outside  judgment 
at  once.     Come  to  me.' 

Daphne  read  into  this  easily  that  the  rumour  of  which 
Gisberne  had  warned  her  had  caught  Sir  William's  ear, 
but  she  let  him  go  without  a  word  or  sign,  undaunted. 
Since  the  meeting  with  Paul  her  love  was  again  in 
pulsing  life ;  she  felt  feverish  elation. 

Sir  William,  on  his  way  to  the  South,  to  far  countries, 
wide  seas,  big  ideas,  and  many  people,  was,  after  all, 
the  one  going  back  to  unsubstantial  visions ;  the  reality 
was  here  in  this  narrow  compass  in  the  shadow  of 
Ferriby. 

She  walked  slowly  back  towards  it.  She  had  waved 
her  last  good-bye  to  her  visitor  where  the  high  road 
joined,  and  had  watched  him  out  of  sight  vacantly,  her 
mind  already  back  w4th  that  encounter  in  the  yard,  and 
Paul's  voice,  his  dark,  noble  face.  As  she  retraced  her 
steps  she  heard,  even  at  that  distance,  the  moan  of  the 
sick  dog.  Pity  thrilled  her  for  an  animal  in  distress, 
but  in  her  mood  of  the  moment  she  hailed  the  sound. 
It  summoned  her  to  Paul ;  it  was  a  reference  to  that 
night  that  must  provoke  from  him  some  acknowledg- 
ment— a  glance,  a  tone. 

So  had  the  sudden  speech  and  contact  with  him 
moved  her  that  the  mutual  connivance  that  a  few  hours 
ago  had  seemed  to  make  everything  impossible  seemed 
to  her  quickened  passion  now  as  nothing.  She  could 
say  to  him :  *  Paul  ...  I  know.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence.    I  stand  beside  you  equally  guilty.' 

She  passed  the  garden  gate  and  on  through  the  great 
doors  of  the  yard.     The  dog  was  now  silent. 

*  Where  is  Mr.  Ferriby  ?'  she  asked  a  boy  sweeping 
up  litter. 
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He  touched  his  forehead,  staring.  *  In  t'  coach- 
house, missus,'  he  said,  *  wi'  t'  dog.' 

The  huge  black  doors  were  closed.  Daphne  crossed 
to  them  and  knocked.  The  thrill  and  awful  sublimity 
of  the  night  of  the  murder  touched  her  ;  she  drew  her- 
self up,  with  head  high  and  ready  eyes. 

The  big  panel  was  opened  by  Scarside,  astonished  to 
see  her.  *  I  have  come  to  inquire  about  the  dog,'  said 
Daphne.  At  her  voice  a  couple  of  men  bending  over 
the  creature  started  up  and  looked  round.  Miss  Estorel 
was  almost  a  stranger  to  the  new  hands.  They  thought 
for  a  moment  this  must  be  Miss  Garth ;  they'd  heard 
tell  of  Miss  Garth.  They  fixed  their  eyes  as  men  do  on 
women  outside  their  reach — almost  their  admiration — 
and  stood  aside  respectfully.  There,  farthest  from  her, 
against  the  wall,  stooping.  Daphne  was  very  conscious, 
was  Paul ;  she  was  conscious,  too,  of  herself,  her  girl- 
hood, her  perfection  of  appearance,  and  warm  loveli- 
ness. Love  enfolded  her  in  its  glory  and  held  her  hand, 
and  she  felt  neither  terror  nor  shame. 

*  The  dog  is  really  ill  ?'  she  asked,  advancing. 

*  He  has  had  a  fit,'  said  Paul,  rising.  *  He  is  better 
now.     Scarside ' 

But  the  dog  leapt  to  its  feet.  As  Daphne  stood 
before  it  again,  the  head  went  up  and  the  howl  came 
forth,  ending  in  sobbing  exhaustion. 

*You  are  strange  to  it.  Miss  Estorel,'  said  Paul. 
Scarside  was  looking  at  him  queerly.  Strange  to  a  dog 
she  had  handled  as  a  pup !  *  Perhaps  you  had  better 
not  stay,'  he  added. 

She  needed  no  second  bidding  to  go.  As  she  walked 
back  to  the  house  the  dog's  howl  dropped  to  moans 
behind  her,  then  to  utter  silence.  She  could  have 
moaned,  too.    Her  blood  was  chilled,  and  the  glory  she 
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had  momentarily  moved  in  gone.  She  was  trembling 
with  a  strange  inexpressible  sensation  of  fear.  Paul 
had  spoken  to  her  icily ;  he  had  not  raised  his  eyes  to 
hers. 

She  returned  unthinkingly  to  the  dining-hall.  Here 
there  were  still  traces  of  her  visitor.  How  unreal,  far 
off,  Sir  William  seemed !  In  a  chair  by  the  fire  sat  Jane 
Skidfell,  her  mittened  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her  face 
rigid  in  abstraction. 

Daphne  paced  to  and  fro.  She  unpinned  her  hat, 
and  tossed  it  on  to  a  seat.  A  convex  mirror  in  gold- 
balled  frame,  hung  between  the  windows,  showed  her 
her  black  figure  and  golden  head,  grotesque  and  at  the 
end  of  a  long  vista.  She  tumbled  her  hair  with  her 
hands.  Her  cheeks  began  to  burn  and  something  to 
rise  in  her  throat  and  suffocate  her.  She  flung  open  a 
window  giving  on  the  misty  dusk  of  the  old  pleasaunce. 
She  felt  she  must  shout — scream,  when  a  servant's 
voice  spoke  suddenly  from  the  open  door : 

*  Mr.  Ferriby  would  like  to  speak  to  you  a  moment, 
miss.' 

*  Ah  !'  her  heart  cried.  *  Bring  him  here,  Susan,'  she 
said,  and  wondered  if  her  voice  had  betrayed  her.  And 
she  heard  his  every  footfall,  coming  .  .  .  coming  .  .  . 
to  her. 

Paul  had  not  crossed  the  threshold  of  Ferriby  since 
the  reading  of  the  will.  He  had  not  been  in  this  part 
of  the  house  for  years.  He  paused  on  the  threshold 
and  looked  round  on  the  place,  swept  and  garnished. 
The  silver  gleamed  in  plentiful  display.  There  were 
flowers  to-day.  By  the  majestic  hearth  sat  the  trans- 
formation of  his  boyhood's  tyrant,  the  apotheosis  of 
Jane  Skidfell !  And  seated  in  the  deep  window-sill  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room,  Daphne  Estorel  leaned  her 
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golden  head  against  the  polished  shutter  and  eyed  him 
strangely.  She  looked  like  a  siren,  not  a  saint.  Paul's 
mouth  set  itself  firmly  in  that  little  touch  of  cruelty. 
Jane  took  no  heed  of  his  entrance.  At  a  movement 
from  Daphne  he  crossed  to  her — with  a  fine  air.  He 
had  flung  the  slouch  off  mighty  easily.  Where  was  his 
sullenness  ?  Had  the  whip-mark  gone  too  ?  Daphne 
leaned  towards  him  ;  she  had  to  hold  herself  back,  lest 
she  fell  to  her  knees  and  clasped  him  to  her. 

*  Will  you  sit  down  ?'  she  said. 

*  Thank  you,  it's  scarcely  worth  while.    That  dog ' 

*  Yes.'     She  looked  up  at  him  intently. 

*  I  think — had  he  not  better  be  shot  ?  I  came  for 
your  permission.' 

'  Permission  ?' 

*  The  dog  is  yours,  a  valuable  creature  and  splendidly 
trained.' 

Her  eyes  fell  from  his,  hard  and  unrelenting  as 
stone.  The  deadly  fear  came  back  fumbling  about  her 
heart. 

*  Will  it  not  get  better  T  she  asked. 

*  It  may,  yes.  But  you  don't  want  an  animal  about 
that  howls,  do  you,  Miss  Estorel  ? — howls  at  night — 
howls  at  sight  of  you  ?'     His  tone  was  marked. 

She  rose,  looking  at  him  steadily, 

*  Does  it  matter  his  howling  at  me  ?'  she  asked. 

*  That  is  just  as  you  like,'  he  half  laughed. 

*  Cannot  he  be  sent  away  ?  Must  he  be  killed  ?'  She 
spoke  blindly,  feeling  incredulous  of  him  or  her  own 
senses. 

*  He  won't  stand  any  sending  away,  I  fancy.  His 
nerve  has  gone.  Besides,  I'm  sorry  for  him.  He's 
breaking  his  heart  for  his  master.  That  night — he 
found  him,  you  know.    He  must  have  seen  him  fall.'' 
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It  came  too  suddenly.  Daphne  gasped,  and  caught  at 
a  support. 

'You  want  him  shot,'  she  said,  with  short  sharp 
breath.     *  But  it's  only  at  me  he  howls.' 

Paul  looked  at  her  with  an  open  and  a  keen  inquiry  in 
his  dark  eyes.  Utter  bewilderment  and  utter  fear 
unnerved  her. 

'  Do  as  you  think  best,'  she  said,  unable  to  conceal 
agitation.  ...  *  If  the  dog  is  suffering — would  you  do  it 
yourself  ?' 

'  Oh  yes.' 

She  turned  away,  hiding  her  face.  *  Do  as  you  think 
best,'  she  repeated. 

He  waited  a  moment  and  then  she  heard  him  leave 
her.  A  moment  she  hesitated,  only  to  follow  him 
swiftly  to  the  door. 

*  One  moment,'  she  cried ;  and  he  turned  instantly, 
waiting.  In  piteous  self-abasement  she  loved  him  that 
he  even  turned  at  her  voice.  She  noticed  the  wave  of 
his  hair,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  draw  the  beauty  of  the 
smooth  brown  cheek  and  lips  and  chin  and  throat 
into  her  very  soul.     His  eyes  dwelt  questioningly  on  her. 

*  Paul,'  she  breathed.  She  did  not  know  what  her 
tone  conveyed,  but  she  knew  she  meant  it  to  carry  to 
him  something  wherewith  to  bridge  the  silence,  some- 
thing to  tell  him  that  he  might,  that  she  invited  him  to 
take  the  mask  off,  at  least  in  his  eyes  when  they  were 
meeting  hers — for  pity,  for  pity's  sake ! 

*  It  just  occurs  to  me,'  he  said :  *  I  am  taking  up  my 
quarters  at  Girdle's  Cot.  The  dog  can  come  there 
with  me.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.'  He  murmured  a 
*  Good-evening,'  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

This  was  all.  .  .  . 

*  No,  no,  no,  no  !'     Daphne  said  it  to  herself  inces- 
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santly,  falling  again  to  her  walking  up  and  down.  'No, 
no  !'  She  would  not  have  it.  There  could  not  be  any- 
thing so  awful.  She  denied  her  chill  agony  of  fear. 
She  would  not  have  it.  She  had  put  herself  into 
eternal  bondage  for  Paul  Ferriby,  and  she  was  nothing 
to  him !  That  was  death  in  life,  but  the  madness  on 
which  she  had  built  a  notion  of  anything  different  was 
the  agony  of  death  ! 

No,  no!  She  put  it  from  her.  Why  had  she 
imagined  that,  because  she  loved  Paul,  he  loved  her  ? 
On  what  grounds  had  she  been  persuading  herself  he 
was  really  hers  ?  Whence  had  come  her  hope  that 
Irene  Garth  had  passed  from  his  life  ? 

She  shared  his  crime,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  eyes 
that  warned  her,  whatever  secret  she  hid,  she  might 
bear  the  burden  of  it — alone  for  him.  He  owned  to 
nothing,  but  bore  himself  towards  her  as  to  an  enemy, 
as  she  might  to  Irene  Garth. 

Irene  Garth !  He  was  silent  for  Irene's  sake.  He 
had  killed  John  Ferriby  for  Irene's  sake.  Irene  had 
seen  her  and  Gisberne  bear  away  the  body,  and  had 
told  Paul.  It  was  Paul's  silence  and  Irene  Garth's 
linked  against  hers  and  Gisberne's.  And  why  did  he 
think  she  was  silent,  bribing  Gisberne  ?  Irene  would 
make  that  plain  to  him,  too.  If  any  look  had  slipped 
into  view  behind  the  coldness  of  Paul  Ferriby's  eyes  it 
would  have  been  one  of  pitying  scorn.  He  defied  her. 
He  knew  his  crime  and  his  motive.  He  defied  her 
share  in  it.  He  scorned  her  for  it.  He  used  it  and 
scorned  it ! 

*  No,  no,  no !'  Daphne  reiterated  it.  It  was  un- 
bearable. She  put  the  agony  from  her — or  she  must 
die  that  moment,  and  give  him  so  much  more  advan- 
tage.    She  paced  to  and  fro,  staring.     She  did  not 
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know  she  breathed.  Her  heart  shrank  together  to 
hide  itself — to  ward  off  the  repetition  of  the  stab.  *  No, 
no,  no !  .  .  .'  she  muttered. 

*  What  ails  thee,  child  ?'  said  Jane  Skidfell's  voice. 
*  Wor  that  Paul  Ferriby  here  just  now  ?' 

Paul  Ferriby !  The  name  pierced  her  so  that  Daphne 
thought  she  must  expire.  She  went  to  Jane's  side  and 
kneeling  there,  put  the  softness  of  her  ice-cold  cheek 
against  the  withered  face.  She  held  the  gaunt,  rigid 
form  in  the  unconscious  grip  of  her  fierce  pain, 

*  Am  I  your  daughter  ?'    she  said. 

The  old  woman  put  her  from  her.  *  Nay,  nay,  thee 
art  not.  Not  that  thee  might  not  ha'  been  so  for  me. 
He  did  as  he  pleased :  he  wor  t'  master.'  The  old  eyes 
looked  with  their  grim  keenness  deep  into  the  young 
ones,  wide  and  dimmed  with  anguish. 

*  Paul  Ferriby,'  said  the  old  woman  again.  '  He 
ha'  done  it  right  enough.  I  warned  un.  He  wor  t' 
master's  son.  I  warned  un  of  Paul.  Bloodshed ! 
Bloodshed !' 

*  Hush  !'  cried  Daphne.  *  Hush !'  and  clasped  her 
close. 

*  I  know  t'  heart  in  thee,'  said  Jane  after  a  long  still- 
ness and  in  a  changed  voice.  *  I  ha'  guessed  it  long. 
The  Ferribys  bean't  men  to  overlook.' 

A  cry  broke  from  Daphne.  Her  hold  dropped  and 
she  sank,  her  face  downwards  on  the  old  woman's  knee. 
Her  golden  hair,  gathered  high,  showed  her  white  neck, 
bare  as  if  before  the  descending  knife,  and  Jane  Skidfell's 
figure  rose  behind  her  like  an  image  of  austere  and 
pitiless  fate.  But  after  a  while  the  old  servant's 
knotted  hand  crept  to  the  bowed  head  and  caressed  it 
gently.  *  I  canna  weep,'  she  said  in  a  troubled  whisper — 
*  I  canna  tak'  heed  more  of  ony  of  it.  But  let  me  tell 
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thee,  ma  lass,  an'  let  it  comfort  thee  if  it  can  .  .  .  I'm 
afeared  o'  death,  afeared  because  I  be  no  sinner  such  as 
t'  master.  Dost  'ee  grasp  it  ?  Afeared  o'  Heaven.  T' 
master  ...  I'm  fain  to  see  f  master  .  .  .  This  side  o* 
death  I  hae  his  memory.  I'm  afeared  to  be  separate 
even  fro'  that  by  godliness.  Oh,  I'm  fain  to  see  t' 
master.' 

The  trembling  voice  rose  and  strengthened.  *He 
wor  an  evil  man.  I  pray  t'  A'mighty  not  to  forget  agin 
me  I  wor  once  his — soul  and  body.  I'm  fain  to  see 
him.  I  ha'  sinned  too.  Let  it  not  be  forgot  ...  I  ha' 
sinned  too  .  .  .'  The  words  fell  upon  a  silence,  the 
very  awfulness,  terror  and  sublimity  of  human  love. 
After  a  long  while  Daphne  shuddered  and  sobbed.  She 
took  Jane's  hand  in  hers  and  kissed  it  passionately. 

*  Thee  understands,'  whispered  Jane,  rising.  *  He  ha' 
done  it,  but  t'  lad  in  t'  grave  would  laugh  to  see  how 
well  he  carries  it.     Ferriby  for  a  Ferriby.     He  be  one.' 
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GISBERNE  wanted  money.  It  was  strange  how 
that  fact  met  him.  No  matter  to  what  heights 
his  burning  fancies  cHmbed,  the  need  of  money  was 
there  awaiting  and  mocking  him.  He  trod  air  these 
days,  pined,  burned,  gloried,  and  had  to  remember 
money.  By  some  curious  affinity  his  eyes  were  for 
ever  catching  some  passionate  poem,  some  passage 
from  a  book  he  did  not  know  was  in  the  world,  and  he 
felt  every  word,  every  line — he  knew  it  true,  and  there 
was  no  wonder  in  it  to  him.  He  had  written  them  him- 
self :  he  found  them  in  his  own  soul  and  blood.  And 
then  he  wanted  money.  To  remain  here,  near  Daphne, 
and  watch  events  and  seize  his  moment,  even  if  from 
death  and  damnation  themselves,  meant  that  he  must 
have  money.  There  were  two  issues  to  the  event :  one 
stretching  into  the  years,  the  other  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive.  Nothing  pointed  to  the  former  save  a  chance 
that  even  his  bland  inconsequence  could  not  believe  in ; 
but  to  the  bringing  about  of  a  speedy  climax  went  a 
threefold  danger:  Irene  Garth,  rumour  coming  to  a 
head  through  Mrs.  Ibimay,  an  understanding  between 
Daphne  and  Paul — this  least  to  be  feared  of  all. 

Nevertheless,  Gisberne  trod  on  air,  and  knew  no  fears* 
He  remained  in  Droitlet,  and  it  was  noticed  there  that 
Mr.  Gisberne  had  a  new  way  with  himself — a  feeling, 
indeed,   amounting   to  liking  of   him    spread    in .  the 
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hamlet.  The  fishermen  talked  to  him  of  Devil  Ferriby, 
and  did  not  conceal  from  him  the  whispers  about 
Mr.  Paul. 

His  luck  again!  Yet  Gisberne  felt  himself — nay, 
knew  himself — at  the  end  of  it :  his  wretched,  common- 
place, despicable  luck.  Such  a  thing  as  his  love  for  a 
woman  could  not  happen  and  his  old  luck  run  on — the 
gambler  in  him  knew  that. 

His  passion  for  Daphne  must  have  expression.  He 
must  have  money.  To  bring  about  these  two  things  he 
foresaw  pretty  clearly  was  himself  to  bring  about  the 
end.  Daphne  herself  was  hastening  it.  He  had  been 
away  to  raise  the  few  pounds  to  take  him  on  from  day 
to  day — for  the  first  time  he  cursed  his  pettifogging 
ways  that  brought  him  so  low  and  safe  an  interest — and 
on  his  return  she  had  been  glad  to  see  him,  holding  out 
both  her  hands,  hurrying  across  the  room.  She  told 
him  the  story  of  the  dog — crying.  She  told  him, 
with  face  bowed  and  turned  from  his  sight,  that  she 
believed  Paul  screened  Irene,  and  that  they  both  knew 
— a  secret  against  a  secret,  silence  against  silence, 
Paul's  and  Irene's  against  his  and  hers. 

*  I  could  make  her  mine,'  thought  Gisberne  as  he 
went  away.  *  She  is  so  much  a  woman,  so  passionate, 
so  good,  so  weak,  so  kind — a  child,  a  darling.  ...  I 
believe  that  I  could  make  her  mine.' 

It  did  not  enter  his  head  that  she  might  love  and 
long  for  Paul  even  as  he  loved  and  longed  for  her.  Her 
feelings  he  imagined  within  his  power  to  include  and  com- 
fort— and  as  concerned  his  own,  his  thoughts  returned  to 
him  finding  no  resting-place  outside  the  one  desire. 

Daphne  Estorel  was  now  alone  at  the  Grange.  Irene 
Garth,  taking  Sophy  Bassett  with  her,  had  removed  to  a 
cottage  in  Droitlet. 
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Here  once  more  there  was  something  in  his  favour. 
In  thought  of  Irene  Garth,  however,  Gisberne  found 
foreboding.  He  dismounted  at  the  inn  where  he 
lodged,  and,  without  entering,  went  to  an  encounter 
with  her. 

The  place  where  she  had  settled  herself  faced  the 
sea,  standing  alone  and  a  little  apart.  It  was  a  cottage 
once  furnished  by  Devil  Ferriby  and  kept  for  his  own 
uses.  Stories  were  told  of  his  doings  there  in  earlier 
days  that  would  pass  in  time  into  the  legends  of  the 
place. 

*  What  made  you  come  over  here  ?'  asked  Gisberne 
gently.  Sophy  Bassett  had  withdrawn  with  her  sewing 
into  an  adjoining  room.  The  doors  of  passage  and 
parlour  stood  open  on  the  light  clatter  and  bustle  of 
unsophisticated  housework,  carried  out  by  a  gaunt, 
capable  figure  of  Jane  Skidfell's  generation. 

The  window  of  the  parlour  faced  a  grey  sea,  placid 
under  a  soft  sky,  and  a  stretch  of  low  whitewashed  sea- 
wall, against  which  stout  flowers  showed  a  yellow 
blossom,  a  commonplace,  unsuggestive  scene  enough, 
savouring  of  peace  and  resignation.  Only  Irene  did  not 
fit  it.  She  lay  back  opposite  to  him  in  the  cheap 
wicker  chair,  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  tumbled  softness. 
She  had  been  playing  on  the  cracked  piano,  turning  a 
Shakespeare  over,  smoking.  Cards  and  a  banjo  were 
on  the  shabby  sofa.  Some  white  sewing  in  process  of 
construction  lay  on  the  table.  Her  hair  was  half  loose, 
and  at  every  motion  her  sleeves  fell  back  from  her 
arms. 

*  I  am  only  here  for  the  moment,'  she  said.  *  I  could 
not  stand  sleeping  over  that  room.  I  am  writing  to 
my  father's  friends.  ...  I  suppose  I  shall  go  on  the 
stage.' 
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Gisberne  felt  his  heart  leap.  For  a  breath  the 
vision  dazzled  him  of  her  going  her  way — aloncy  un- 
guarded, letting  him  be,  forgetting. 

But  he  knew  her  eyes  were  resting  on  him,  noting, 
holding  him.  The  sublimities  and  fire  of  his  emotions 
gave  something  notable  to  his  good-looking  face.  Gis- 
berne had  seen  it  there  himself.  It  struck  him,  and  the 
thought  roused  fear,  that  she  was  seeing  it,  too.  If  she 
should  begin  to  like  him,  if  she  should  once  grow 
jealous !  .  .  . 

*  You  will  succeed  on  the  stage,'  he  said.  *  It  is  your 
career.  You  will  be  famous.  Have  you  made  any 
arrangements  at  all  ?' 

He  knew  his  words  were  idle.  She  rose,  closed  the 
door — too  gently  to  be  noticed — and  came  back  to  her 
seat.     Her  face  had  changed. 

*  I  say  that,'  she  said — *  I  talk  like  that  before  Sophy 
and  others,  but  ...  I  don't  think  I  am  going  away — I 
dare  not,  I  cannot.  Cousin  John  haunts  me  ...  I 
dare  not  trust  myself  to  go  away.  .  .  .  One  day,  when 
I  am  least  thinking  .  .  .  just  as  I  least  want  to  ...  I 
shall  blurt  out  the  whole  story  ...  I  shall  scream  out 
the  truth.  .  .  .' 

And  she  rose,  excited  even  as  she  spoke,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  him,  her  hand  at  her  throat,  ready.  .  .  • 
But  it  was  only  a  breath.  She  turned  away  with 
a  dreary  laugh,  her  natural  self.  *  I  don't  want 
to  drag  you  in,'  she  said.  *  I  ought  to  hate  and 
denounce  you.  I  miss  Cousin  John — I  cannot  tell 
you  how  I  miss  him.  ...  I  suppose  there  are  other 
men.  .  .  .' 

She  waited  for  him  to  speak.  Gisberne  sat  still,  his 
hands  dropping  between  his  knees,  his  gloves  lightly 
swaying  in  them,  his  gaze  on  the  sea. 
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*  Paul  and  I  have  done  with  one  another.  I  have  an 
idea  he  rather  hates  me  because  he  did  not  kill  Cousin 
John.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Anyhow,  there  it 
is.  I  don't  want  to  blurt  it  out.  It  wouldn't  do  me 
any  good,  nor  anybody,  now.  .  .  .  Only  I  keep  seeing 
it.  .  .  .' 

Gisberne  looked  round  at  her.  She  turned  to  meet 
his  glance  and  read  it  instantly. 

*  I'm  not  mad,'  she  said — *  nothing  can  make  me  out 
that.  It's  hysteria,  I  suppose.'  She  came  back  to  him 
slowly  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  *  I  wonder 
why  I  feel  as  I  do  ?'  she  said  softly.  *  I  can  touch  you, 
like  you.  I  thought  /  had  done  it.  .  .  .  He  was 
horribly  brutal.  ...  I  have  suffered  horribly.  .  .  . 
He  deserved  it.  .  .  .  But  you  don't  know  how  I  miss 
him.  I  must  have  someone  in  my  life  who  cares  for 
me.'  She  sank  to  her  knees  beside  him.  *Be  my 
friend,'  she  whispered.  '  When  you  are  there  I  don't 
feel  it.  I  don't  want  to  speak.  ...  I  can  make  money. 
Look  at  me.  I  could  be  famous.  Be  kind  to  me. 
Help  me.' 

As  a  man  swimming  for  dear  life  feels  the  clutch 
that  in  a  second  more  will  be  a  dead  weight,  so 
Gisberne  felt  Irene's  words.  It  was  the  end,  it  was 
his  destruction.  He  had  the  gambler's  instinct  to 
know  when  he  was  beaten.  He  had  expected  some- 
thing of  this — not  quite  so  soon,  perhaps — he  had 
foreseen  it. 

Hysteria  ? — yes,  and  her  own  nature  to  prompt  the 
remedy.  It  was  in  his  mind  to  kill  her  as  he  felt  her 
palpitating  body  against  his  arm,  heard  the  sweetness 
of  her  voice  in  an  inexorable  bargain:  himself  or  his 
destruction. 

Kill  her  ?     A  senseless  thought.     He  must  keep  the 
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road    clear    between    himself    and    Daphne    a    little 
longer. 

Daphne  !  He  moved  his  gaze  from  the  sea,  and  his 
eyes  half  smiled  into  Irene's  lovely  face.  To  argue 
would  be  as  useless  as  to  strangle.  He  would  have 
strangled  in  cold  blood,  for  she  roused  not  even  rage. 
Her  eyes  met  his,  limpid  and  flower-like  and  beseeching. 

*  You  do  not  need  my  help,'  he  said.  *  There  is  a 
world  of  people  to  help  such  as  you.' 

*  No,'  she  answered.  *  I  am  much  older  than  I  seem. 
I  understand  much  more  than  I  suppose  I  ought  to.  I 
never  used  to  dream  or  plan.  I  have  begun  to  now.  I 
do  not  want  to  spoil  a  new  life  at  the  very  beginning* 
I  need  someone  to  guard  me  and  restrain  me.  I  must 
have  a  friend.  I  can  live  and  keep  silence  if  you  are 
there.  ...  I  know  it  by  your  coming  this  morning. 
I  felt  like  screaming  it  to  Sophy.  I  want  to  rush  out 
and  seize  the  first  person  by  the  shoulder  and  point.  .  .  . 
It  comes  to  me  like  that.  I  see  him,  his  face 
covered.  .  .  ,' 

He  felt  the  shudder  passing  through  her.  She  was 
silent  a  moment  or  two.  '  But  I  can  be  quiet  if  you 
are  there,'  she  said,  rising.  ...  *  It  is  very  simple  not 
to  spoil  your  life  or  my  own  for  a  nightmare.  We 
were  drawn  to  one  another  from  the  first.  You  under- 
stand me ;  you're  different.     I  .  .  .  like  you.' 

He  rose  too.  '  I  understand,'  he  said.  She  looked 
at  him,  standing  close,  her  head  thrown  back,  the  violet 
line  of  her  eyes  showing  under  the  half-shut  lids.  He 
saw  her  for  what  she  was,  soulless — his  breed  in  that — 
the  creature  of  her  instincts,  nothing  an  offence  that 
her  desire  showed  her.  Gisberne  had  known  as  little 
of  the  irony  of  fate  as  he  had  known  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  man.     He  could  have  laughed  at  it  now,  did  laugh 
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in  his  heart,  even  a  little  with  his  lips.  Here  was  safety 
at  the  price  of  all  he  wanted  safety  for. 

Irene  leaned  towards  him.  *  Be  kind,'  she  murmured. 
'  I  am  wicked  .  .  .  weak.  It  is  awful  to  tolerate  you. 
But  I  say  that  with  my  lips.  In  my  heart  I  only  feel 
.  .  .  I  .  .  .' 

'  I  know,'  said  Gisberne  gently ;  *  I  know.'  He  put 
his  arms  about  her  shoulder  and  kissed  her. 

She  seemed  to  weigh  his  kiss,  standing  motionless 
with  closing  eyes. 

*  Leave  your  plans  alone  a  little  while,'  said  Gisberne, 
after  a  movement  he  knew  she  could  not  see.  '  I'll  come 
to  you  again.'  At  his  pleasant  voice,  the  sound  of  his 
turning  to  go,  she  made  a  sudden  passionate  movement 
between  abandonment  and  despair. 

*  Do  you  mind  ?'  she  cried.  *  Is  it  not  better  than 
betraying — us  both  ?  You  must  be  the  last,  the  very 
last,  to  judge  me.  .  .  .  Tell  me  what  to  do.  Be  there, 
be  kind,  and  I  will  be  true  till  death.' 

For  answer  again  he  kissed  her. 

Gisberne  went  back  to  his  room  in  the  inn  and  sat 
down.  It  was  a  very  simply  furnished  place,  showing 
lavishly  a  hard-handed  cleanliness.  The  bed  and  chest 
of  drawers,  the  chairs  and  tables,  uncompromising 
articles  of  usage  and  necessity,  seemed,  as  he  looked 
round,  strange  and,  somehow,  useless.  Seated  among 
them,  he  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should  take 
Irene  Garth  away.  He  debated  which  was  more  to 
him  —  the  making  Daphne  Estorel  his,  with  almost 
immediate  discovery  to  follow,  or  the  keeping  from  her 
for  ever  the  knowledge  of  what  he  was. 

Did  he  take  Irene  away.  Daphne  Estorel's  opinion  of 
him  could  scarcely  alter,  for  supposing  Paul  should 
make  clear  to  her  he  was  not  the  murderer,  nothing 
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could  ever  prove  to  her  Irene  Garth  was  not,  for  that 
no  one  knew  save  Irene  and  himself. 

Which  should  he  do — save  himself  in  her  thoughts, 
waiting  upon  the  long  chances  of  the  damned  years,  or 
hold  her  to  his  heart  and  to  his  lips  and  die — before  she 
knew? 


XIII 

To  whichever  course  Gisberne  might,  or  had, 
in  his  heart  committed  himself,  money  was 
needed — the  one  thing  ending  with  hfe  he  should  not 
miss !  He  had  always  needed  money,  he  had  coveted 
the  high  road  instead  of  the  gutter,  and  lacked  money 
for  it  till  he  stole  it.  He  had  coveted  the  society  of 
better  men,  and  the  lack  of  money  taught  him  card- 
sharping.  He  coveted  a  few  more  days  on  earth  near  a 
woman,  with  the  fair  show  that  alone  could  take  him 
into  her  presence,  and  the  lack  of  money  was  a  devil 
plucking  at  his  elbow  for  the  last  attention. 

Gisberne  was  a  seasoned  gambler,  but  he  was  playing 
with  dizzy  stakes,  time  and  chance  against  him.  With 
something  of  a  shock  he  learnt  that  Mrs.  Ibimay  had 
returned  to  Fulbec.  Here  was  more  matter  for  adjust- 
ment, and  he  was  faint  and  sick  with  passion  repressed 
on  the  edge  of  escape,  and  counting  his  days  to  a  climax 
that  would  be  death  actually  or  effectually. 

Mrs.  Ibimay  sent  a  message  asking  him  to  come  to 
her.  As  he  went  along  the  road,  Gisberne  laughed 
aloud  to  find  himself  in  such  request.  Everyone  glad 
to  see  him !  Everyone  requiring  him.  His  brain  had 
quickened.  All  the  sardonic  humour  and  irony  and 
bliss  and  tragedy  of  things  were  to  be  crowded  before 
his  notice  in  one  experience. 

Dora,  at  a  glance  unchanged  save  that  her  pallor  was 
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enhanced  to  ghastliness  by  her  black,  met  him  with 
remembrance  at  once  conveyed  of  their  last  encounter. 

*So  you  are  still  here,'  she  said.  *You  remember, 
Mr.  Gisberne,  what  I  said  to  you  the  day  my  husband 
died.  ...  I  feel  the  same  about  it.  .  .  .  To  my  own 
soul  I  hold  myself  to  blame  for  Mr.  Ferriby's  death.  .  .  . 
I  was  almost  the  last  to  speak  to  him.  I  had  a  strong 
warning  of  disaster,  and — let  it  go.  .  .  .'  She  paused 
here,  a  silence  he  did  not  break.  *  There  was  foul  play,' 
she  went  on ;  *  and  I  cannot  rest.  .  .  .  But  if  I  could 
find  out  privately.  ...  I  don't  want  the  help  of  the 
law  or  the  law's  vengeance.  ...  I  should  like  to 
know  how  he  died.  I  should  like  to  be  face  to  face 
with  the  one  who  did  it — and  certain  of  it,  and  how 
and  why.' 

Her  eyes  rested  on  him,  dark  and  intense  enough,  it 
seemed,  to  read  a  man's  soul.  Yet  Gisberne  could  sit 
behind  his  own  steady  gaze  in  security.  The  only 
thing  stranger  than  our  power  with  one  another  is  our 
limit. 

*You  want  me  to  play  the  spy  at  the  Grange,'  he 
said,  not  without  agitation.  *  You  think  I  am  the  sort 
of  man  for  that  sort  of  thing.' 

*  I  find  you  easy  to  confide  in,'  said  Dora.  *  I  do  not 
want  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry.  But  I  cannot  rest.  I 
must  speak  about  it  to  someone.  I  do  not  want  you  to 
do  anything.  I  want  you  to  let  me  talk  to  you  about 
what  7  do  .  .  .  what  I  discover.  ...  I  think  Irene 
Garth  knows  something.  ...  I  want  to  question  her. 
.  .  .  And  I  must  ...  I  will!  .  .  .'  Her  previous 
thought  had  been  directed  full  against  Paul.  He 
wondered  what  had  changed  it. 

'  But  what  can  I  do  in  that  ?'  said  Gisberne,  almost 
too  quietly. 
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*  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  But  I  want  someone  at  hand 
to  talk  to  about  that  night.' 

And  he  noticed  with  his  new  powers  of  observation 
the  thinness  of  her  hands,  her  hollowed  cheeks,  the 
spark  of  fever  in  her  eyes  and  burning  in  her  lips.  She 
mourned  for  Devil  Ferriby,  and  he  was  there  as  if  sent 
by  Heaven  to  give  her  the  ease  of  speech. 

It  was  the  very  irony  indeed  of  vengeance,  a  judgment 
warrant  in  the  hands  of  gentleness  itself. 

'I  don't  want  to  distress  Miss  Estorel,'  said  Dora, 
*  and  Paul  Ferriby  is  a  Ferriby.  Is  there  any  attachment 
there — do  you  know  ? — between  Daphne  and  Paul  ?' 

Gisberne  rose.  *  I  do  not  know,'  he  said.  *  The 
whisper  is,  whatever  Mr.  Paul  may  have  done,  it  was  on 
account  of  Miss  Garth.' 

*  I  must  find  out  what  happened.'  She  did  not  speak 
in  the  agitation  of  any  new  resolve,  but  with  the  calm 
of  one  who  has  decided  on  the  way  to  support  exist- 
ence.    *  If  I  can  do  it  by  myself  with  your  help ' 

She  broke  off,  moving  towards  her  writing-table.  *  I 
say  again,  What  is  public  vengeance  to  me  ?  .  .  .  only 
it  must  be  that  rather  than  nothing.  I  will  know.  I 
will  keep  his  name  alive,  and  use  it  and  hear  it  at  any 
cost.' 

The  words  dropped  as  with  the  dead  weight  of 
bullets.  Her  back  was  to  him,  and  she  stood  a  moment 
as  still  as  if  listening  to  their  fall ;  then  sat  down,  her 
back  turned  as  before,  and  began  to  gather  something 
together,  opening  a  drawer  and  rustling  papers. 

Gisberne  knew  what  she  was  about.  She  was  going 
to  offer  him  money.  She  knew  him  for  a  cheat  and  a 
card-sharper.  She  had  seen  Ferriby's  eyes  strike  him 
with  contempt  out  of  the  consideration  of  decent  folk. 
She  was  going  to  offer  him  money  to  spy. 
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He  remained  where  he  had  risen,  waiting.  He  was 
not  aware  he  looked  at  her ;  but,  inwardly  or  outwardly, 
he  followed  the  movement  of  her  hands  with  exact 
appreciation. 

When  in  a  moment  or  two  she  rose  and  came 
back  to  him,  the  envelope  she  had  filled  and  sealed 
between  her  fingers,  there  was  that  in  his  face  that 
startled  her  into  a  moment's  pause.  He  lifted  his 
eyes,  and  Dora  Ibimay  thought  of  a  dog  crouched 
for  the  blow. 

She  hesitated.  *  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  take  this,' 
she  said,  *  because  it  is  plain  if  you  remain  in  Droitlet 
...  I  assure  you  it  is  with  no  reference  to  .  .  .'  She 
stopped.  *That  was  my  husband's  affair.  I  must 
have  someone's  help.  .  .  .  Why  should  I  not  employ 
yours  ?* 

He  remained  silent. 

*  If  I  speak  to  anyone  else  there  is  no  redress,'  said 
Dora.  *  I  am  not  seeking  a  police  affair,  but  I  will 
find  out.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Gisberne  ;  *  I  quite  understand.' 

She  offered  the  envelope  gently.  Gisberne  took  it, 
pale,  but  steady. 

*  *  *  ♦  # 

About  five  o'clock  a  couple  of  days  later  he  was  on 
the  road  towards  the  Grange.  The  seasons  made  little 
difference  to  the  lean  bare  moorland.  Soft  white  clouds 
floated  low  under  a  hazy  sky,  and  the  berries  showed  in 
the  browning  hedgerows. 

Gisberne  rode  leisurely,  aware  with  a  piteous  satis- 
faction that  both  himself  and  his  mount  were  perfectly 
groomed.  He  turned  into  the  lane,  and  as  he  passed 
under  the  elms  the  light  wind  shook  down  a  shower  of 
yellow  leaves.     Beckoning  to  a  boy  gaping  from  the 
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yard,  he  gave  up  his  horse,  and  knowing  that  would  be 
sufficient  announcement,  stepped  through  the  gate  and 
waited  by  the  porch  door.  It  was  open.  His  eyes 
rested  quietly  on  the  row  of  garment-hung  pegs,  on  the 
shut  door  beyond  them. 

Miss  Estorel  was  at  home.  He  was  taken  to  her  in 
the  room  of  the  spinet,  a  dark-toned  intimate  room  that 
shut  one  in  privately. 

Daphne  received  him  with  smiles,  with  a  pleading 
attempt  at  natural  brightness  of  manner.  She  was  in 
her  riding-habit. 

*  I  was  taking  tea  before  I  changed,'  she  said.  *  You 
must  join  me  and  excuse  me  afterwards  a  moment.' 

*  You  are  going  back  to  riding,'  said  Gisberne. 

*  Goirig  back  or  beginning  again  with  everything,'  she 
answered,  and  her  eyes  smiled  at  him  wistfully  over  her 
teacup. 

When  he  was  alone,  Gisberne  sat  down  and  braced 
himself.  He  knew,  and  she  knew,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  her  suitor ;  the  understanding  between  them  was  an 
understanding,  and  looked  like  one.  And  she  knew, 
and  everyone  knew,  that  Robert  Gisberne  was  of  neither 
origin  nor  pretensions,  a  nobody  from  nowhere,  and 
without  money  or  land  or  a  home.  He  himself  might 
know  why  she  let  this  make  no  difference,  but  others 
could  not,  and  this  must  be  plain  to  her,  yet  she  wel- 
comed him  openly  and  retained  his  privileges.  To-day 
there  was  a  hint  in  her  manner  of  recklessness,  of 
reaction,  of  having  borne  enough  and  touched  a 
limit.  It  was  a  moment  of  rebound — his  chance, 
emphatically. 

When  Daphne  returned,  the  habit  exchanged  for  a 
long  gown's  softnesses  and  undulations,  she  saw  Gis- 
berne seated  by  the  window,  his  elbows  resting  on  his 
20 
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knees,  his  forehead  bowed  on  his  hands.  His  smooth 
head  was  a  silhouette  against  the  dusk.  Given  instant 
pause,  she  stood  startled,  eyeing  him  askance ;  he  did 
not  move.  She  noticed  his  hands,  the  lithe,  slim  form 
How  well  he  was  dressed  !  The  whole  man  appealed 
to  her  strongly. 

She  remained,  her  heart  beating  fast,  half  afraid  to 
look,  still  glancing  askance,  remembering  every  item  of 
that  night,  every  word  and  detail  since. 

The  moment  between  them  she  had  known  must 
come,  but  far  off,  like  death  or  heaven,  was  all  at  once 
here.  He  cared  for  her.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Paul 
.  .  .  but  was  Paul  still  between  them  ? 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Gisberne  heavily,  lifting  his 
head.  He  did  not  look  at  her  or  say  more.  Now, 
should  she  leave  him  ?  She  found  herself  going 
towards  him  slowly.  Her  liking  and  comprehension 
overflowed.  He  uttered  an  uncontrollable  sound — a 
word,  her  name — and  making  an  as  uncontrollable  a 
movement  towards  her,  still  not  looking  up,  her  hands 
met  his,  and  as  they  clasped  he  bowed  his  head  forward 
and  rested  it  against  her,  dumb  and  helpless. 

She  did  not  move,  nor  by  a  quiver  repel  him;  she 
had  no  wish  to.  With  her  one-time  silence  had  gone 
Daphne  Estorel's  one-time  defences,  leaving  her  bare 
to  every  emotion — a  tender,  passionate  creature,  who 
saw  her  pure  ideals,  her  spotless  romance  laid  in  the 
dust  for  the  desires  of  Irene  Garth  to  read.  She  had 
done  a  wild  and  mad  thing  for  Paul  Ferriby's  sake, 
something  so  tremendous  that  in  the  pitch-dark  when 
it  rained  she  looked  back  disbelieving  it.  Vain  and 
useless  it  appeared  to  her  now,  a  degradation  and  a 
torture.  Did  this  man  care  like  this  ?  Her  breast 
heaved  with  sympathy.     The  impulse  of  recklessness 
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was  strong  to  defy  herself  and  destiny,  to  snap  her 
fingers  at  love,  to  let  herself  go  to  comfort  Gisberne. 

She  had  lied  for  Paul  Ferriby.  She  had  striven  for 
him  with  her  soul,  had  put  herself  under  an  eternal 
obligation,  and  the  man  who  had  been  a  priceless  friend 
suffered.  A  fierceness  shook  her.  She  would  spurn 
not  only  Paul,  but  also  her  love  for  him  ;  she  would 
glory  in  defaming  it,  for,  although  loving  him,  she 
would  drive  him  and  Irene  Garth  hence  together,  and, 
since  this  man  cared  like  this.  .  .  . 

She  bent  down  to  him.  *Are  you  thinking  .  .  .* 
She  broke  off.     *  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  .  .  .' 

He  made  an  effort  with  himself,  rose,  avoiding  her 
look, 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  repeated  with  difficulty,  and 
moved  away.  '  I  wanted  to  tell  you  .  .  .'  he  said,  *  I 
am  going  to  take  Irene  Garth  away.' 

'  You — you  are  going  to  .  .  .  Irene  Garth.  .  .  .'  Her 
tone  utterly  incredulous,  she  followed  him  to  see  his 
face. 

*  Yes ;  she  is  not  to  be  trusted.  ...  If  she  remain 
here  there  will  be  a  catastrophe.  ...  I  think  I  can 
control — manage  her.  .  .  .' 

*  She  has  told  you  so.  She  asks  you  to  take  her 
away.' 

He  was  silent.  She  watched  him.  *  If  it  was  not 
serious,  I  would  not  speak  of  it,'  he  said.  *  She  has 
hysteria.     At  any  moment  she  may  blurt  it  out.' 

*  Blurt  out  what  ?'  There  was  a  long  pause.  She 
came  nearer,  repeating  it  gently.     *  Blurt  out  what  ?' 

*  She  saw  Mr.  Paul.' 

The  paleness  as  of  that  night  itself  overspread 
Daphne's  face.     She  put  her  hand  on  Gisberne's  arm. 

*  She  told  you  so  ?' 

20—2 
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Gisberne  was  well-nigh  as  pale  as  she  was.  His 
breath  came  hard.  *  Not  in  so  many  words.  There 
was  no  need.' 

*  She  saw  us  then,  too  ?' 

*  No,  no  !  she  went  upstairs.  I  fancy  she  may  have 
had  a  slight  seizure  of  terror.  There  was  some 
paroxysm  that  left  nothing  else  clear.'  He  glanced 
round  an  instant  into  Daphne's  face.  *  We  know  she 
did  not  see  us,' 

*  She  was  with  Mr.  Ferriby,  I  suppose.  He,  Paul, 
found  them  together.' 

*  Something  of  that  sort.  Miss  Daphne.' 

*  He  did  it  in  madness  for  her !     It  is  as  I  said.' 

*  What  we  always  said,'  answered  Gisberne.  *  His 
only  excuse !  His  only  chance  of  making  it  man- 
slaughter.    He  did  it  for  her.' 

Daphne  stood  back  from  him,  her  face  transformed. 

*  Then  give  him  his  reward,'  she  cried,  striking  her 
breast;  * /^/^  her  tell !' 

*  And  you  and  me  ?'  asked  Gisberne  hoarsely. 

She  was  ready  with  her  answer,  fierce  and  undaunted. 

*  I  have  lies  and  horrors  on  my  soul  already,'  she  said. 

*  For  what  ?  For  nothing !  For  Irene  Garth.'  She 
caught  Gisberne  by  the  shoulder,  forcing  him  to  look 
round  at  her.     *  If  there  must  be  more  lies,'  she  said, 

*  why  should  ours  this  time  not  be  to  save  each  other  ?' 

She  saw  the  drops  had  started  round  his  hair  and 
under  his  eyes.  In  a  moment  she  was  all  softness  and 
woe  again,  in  a  transport  of  sympathy.  She  clung  to 
him. 

*  I  will  not  have  you  suffer,'  she  said.  * .  .  .  Let 
her  tell,  let  happen  what  will.  .  .  .  Can  you  and  I 
not  lie  again,  if  need  be,  to  save  each  other  ?  If  7  am 
ready  .  .  .' 
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He  grasped  her  by  the  shoulders,  as  if  with  anger, 
his  face  contorted. 

*  Why,'  he  said,  scarcely  articulate,  *  do  you  know 
what  you  are  doing  ?  You  are  making  it  impossible 
for  me ' 

'  Impossible  for  you  to  go !'  she  cried,  beside  herself. 
*  I  mean  to  .  .  .    Impossible  for  you  to  go  away  with  her.' 
Each  looked  into  the  other's  white  strained  face. . 

*  Death !'  thought  Gisberne.  *  I  will  die.'  He  would 
know  her  lips  had  been  to  his,  her  heart  against  his 
heart.  He  would  know  it  was  so  by  her  own  will  and 
gift.  Ah  !  but  he  would  know,  too,  she  would  never 
purge  herself  in  her  own  sight  of  the  stain.  He  would 
know,  too,  that  she  would  shudder  aghast  at  his  memory. 

She  breathed  his  name,  telling  him  she  could  not 
bear  it — telling  him  he  was  dear  to  her ;  her  friend  and 
consoler. 

He  found  himself  saying  something  with  his  lips 
voicelessly.  .  .  .  She  pressed  nearer.  He  prayed  in 
his  soul.  Had  he  a  soul,  then,  in  which  to  pray  ?  He 
put  her  back.  He  would  forgo  her — take  Irene  Garth 
away.  He  would  be  the  jailer  of  the  truth  as  long  as 
both  should  live.  And  his  reward  should  be  that  this 
woman  should  never  know — for  her  own  sake  should 
never  know. 

Distracted  by  his  dumb  struggle,  she  laid  her  arms 
about  him. 

*  What  can  I  do  ?'  she  said.     *  It  breaks  my  heart.' 

*  What  would  it  matter  to  me  when  dead  ?'  thought 
Gisberne.  He  put  his  hand  across  his  eyes  to  clear 
away  the  dark  into  which  he  seemed  plunging.  Her 
face  was  almost  touching  his. 

*  Is  it  possible  that  you  could  care  ?'  he  gasped. 

She  fell  back,  a  little  touched  with  fear;  but  her 
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woman's  heart  torn  for  him,  her  spirit  reckless  and 
defiant  of  cross-purposes  and  tricks  of  fate.  .  .  . 

*  I  could.  ...  I  can,'  she  said.  *  Oh,  do  not  care 
so  much.  .  .  .' 

Dusk  had  passed  into  dark,  but  the  room  was  lit  by 
the  blazing  logs.  A  servant  entered  and  stopped  short 
instantly,  aware  of  a  mistake  and  an  intrusion. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss ;  I  thought  that  you  had 
rung  for  candles.' 

*  No,'  said  Daphne.  She  scarcely  moved.  Gisberne, 
stepping  from  her  instinctively,  concealed  his  face.  '  I 
want  nothing,'  said  Daphne.  The  softly  closing  door 
was  both  comprehension  and  apology ;  there  was  an 
assurance  in  it  they  would  not  be  disturbed  again.  It 
was  the  last  smoothing  of  the  way.  Did  not  Gisberne 
know  she  could  have  hailed  the  interruption  and  forced 
the  moment  aside ;  she  had,  instead,  refused,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  only  reading  possible  of  an  interview  alone 
in  agitation  with  someone  known  as  a  wooer. 

*  I  am  sorry,'  he  said  unsteadily ;  *  I  did  not  mean 
this  to  happen.'  His  movement  seemed  to  say  that  in 
a  moment  he  would  go,  his  hesitation  that  he  begged  a 
moment  for  recovery,  the  chance  for  her  sake  to  control 
himself  before  he  left  her  door. 

Daphne  sat  down.  It  was  strange  to  her,  even  then, 
how  in  every  little  thing  this  man  did  he  pleased  her. 
One  of  the  logs,  piled  too  high,  fell  with  a  crash  on 
the  hearth  and  sent  up  a  shower  of  sparks,  and  white- 
hot  splinters  flew,  one  near  the  folds  of  her  gown.  It 
fascinated  her  to  see  him  come  on  the  instant  and  set 
it  right,  with  quiet  deftness  and  quick  arrangement,  he 
with  his  ghastly  face  and  tightened  lips,  his  laboured 
self-control  held  in. 

After  a  while  that  seemed  long  to  her,  he  returned  to 
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his   accustomed   seat.      He   had   fought   himself  into 
calm. 

*  I  shall  be  very  careful  with  my  arrangements,'  he 
said.  *  I  think  of  going  to-morrow  or  so.  As  it  stands 
now,  Miss  Garth  will  follow.  ...  I  have  been  visiting 
here.  ,  .  .  Your  servant  just  now.  ...  I  shall  avoid 
the  barest  suggestion  of  disrespect.  .  .  .' 

For  a  while  Daphne  could  not  speak. 

*  You  really  mean  to  go  ?'     Her  voice  was  cold. 
'  It  seems  to  me  the  only  thing.' 

She  was  silent ;  her  blood  chilled. 

*  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  marry  Irene  Garth?'  she 
asked. 

'  That  is  as  may  befall.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  shall 
watch  her  ;  keep  her  silent.' 

For  the  first  time  Daphne  did  not  believe  in  him. 

'  You  will  go  after  I  have  asked  you  to  stay  ?'  she 
said  softly. 

*  I  cannot  stay  near  you.' 

*  If  I  want  you  to  ...  if  I  say  so  ?' 

*  There  is  Paul  Ferriby.' 

*  He  can  never  be  anything  to  me.' 

He  looked  up ;  their  eyes  met.  He  half  rose,  caught 
himself  back.  ...  *  You  knew,  of  course,  it  must 
happen,'  he  said  hurriedly — '  with  me,  I  mean.  Or,  no, 
I  don't  see  why.  But  there  it  is.  I  can't  put  it  into 
words:  what  another  man  might  say  won't  pass  my 
lips.  I'm  the  dust  under  your  feet ;  I'm  less  than 
that.  .  .  .' 

*  You  are  someone  at  whose  mercy  I  stand,'  she  inter- 
rupted. '  You  have  been  splendid !  Do  you  think  my 
life  could  balance  what  you  did  that  night  ?' 

*  And  what  was  it  for?'  Gisberne  began  in  answer. 
He  paused,  a  feeling  took  him  that  he  could  not  go  on, 
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only,  through  the  awful  lie  of  it,  as  awful  a  truth 
dragged  at  him,  pulling  him  through  the  suffocation  of 
hell.  *  I  helped  you  that  night,'  he  said,  *  because  you 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  penal  servitude  or  hanging 
for  Paul  Ferriby.  Well,  you  couldn't  bear  it  now.' 
He  rose,  gripping  his  chair,  his  bearing  fine.  *  Suppose 
I  took  you  at  your  word — the  kindness  of  your  heart, 
dared  to  touch  your  hand ' 

She  rose  and  held  it  out  to  him  impetuously,  kindling. 

He  took  it  and  laid  it  on  his  heart.  *  Yours  would 
beat  like  that,'  he  said — he  was  as  someone  suffocating — 
*if  anything  threatened  Mr.  Paul.  Oh,  it's  not  gone  off 
into  air.  Miss  Daphne;  it  might  happen  any  moment. 
If  I  took  you  at  your  word,  if  I  stayed  on  here  it 
would  ...     I  must  see  it  doesn't ' 

*  But  you  care  for  me?'  she  whispered,  lifted  out  of 
herself,  incredulous. 

*  God !' — it  was  a  prayer,  an  invocation  from  man's 
knowledge  to  the  unknown,  from  human  limit  to  the 
limitless  beyond — *  I  love  you,'  he  said,  and  then  stood 
before  her,  bowed  and  abased,  as  though  he  had  dealt 
her  a  blow. 

She  wondered  at  him.  Her  hand  had  fallen  from 
him.  *  Oh  !  who  am  1 7'  she  breathed.  *  What  did  I 
do — I,  who  could  care  for  a  coward  and  a  murderer  ?* 

He  looked  at  her  swiftly.  *  In  your  heart  you  know 
him  neither  !'  he  cried.  It  was  a  confession,  and  broke 
from  him  before  he  knew.  Transported,  he  held  to  it, 
repeated  it.     '  You  know  him  neither,'  he  said. 

But  her  eyes  shone  at  him.  *  You  are  generous,'  she 
cried.  *  Oh  !  leave  those  two  alone.  We  will  take 
thought  for  ourselves.' 

*  No  !'  He  made  a  great  effort,  and  a  ghost  of  his 
pleasant  smile  touched  eyes  and  lips.      *  See,   Miss 
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Daphne,  it's  like  this.  You've  got  your  life  before 
you.  I'm  going  to  clear  out  of  your  way  the  one  thing 
you  can't  manage.  It's  drawing  the  sting  out  of  that 
night's  business  to  keep  Miss  Garth  quiet.  True, 
there's  Mrs.  Ibimay  and  Mr.  Paul  himself ;  but  talk  '11 
go  a  long  way  without  harm.  He's  denied  it  once  ;  he 
can  again.  There's  no  proof  without  Miss  Garth,  and 
that  proof  /'//  answer  for.  You  may  think  you  don't 
care.  You  do.  Figure  it  out  to  the  bitter  end,  just  as 
you  did  that  night.  You'd  die  of  it.  That's  a  way  of 
talking.  .  .  .     You  know  .  .  .  what  it  would  be.' 

She  stared  at  him  incredulous,  baffled  at  a  struggle 
beyond  her  powers. 

*  But  if  /  know  .  .  .  what  then  of  you  ?  .  .  .'  she 
asked  with  awe. 

*  Miss  Daphne,  it's  the  only  thing  I  can  do.  .  .  .' 
He  turned  from  her,  looking  round  blindly  for  his  things. 

She  moved  to  the  door,  and  was  there  when  he  came 
to  it.  She  looked  at  him  with  that  glow  he  had 
already  seen  in  her — that  rare  expansion  like  the 
outward  spring  of  the  soul. 

*  This  is  all  my  fault,'  she  said,  *  that  you  suffer  for 
my  wild  madness.  I  can't  believe  in  your  plan.  It 
seems  beyond  belief — that  you  should  be  ready  to  do 
that.  .  .  .  But  I  won't  have  security  at  such  a  price  ! 
Do  you  want  me  to  disdain  Paul  Ferriby  more  than  I 
do?  He  shall  take  Irene  Garth  away,  and  you  shall 
stay  with  me  here,  the  master  of  this  house — my  bus ' 

He  stopped  the  word  on  her  lips  with  a  cry.  He 
caught  her  from  the  door,  and  into  his  arms,  holding 
her  close.  And  yet — she  remembered  it  to  him  in  the 
time  to  come — and  yet — with  a  difference. 

*  If  I  didn't  love  you,'  he  said  in  a  madness  of 
emotion — *  if  I  didn't  love  you !     But  I  do ;  I  know  it 
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from  top  to  bottom,  from  first  to  last,  and  it's  true  every 
syllable  ever  said  or  dreamed  of  it.  Oh,  you  sweetest 
of  women  .  .  .  you  didn't  say  it  I  It  was  nothing ! 
Your  kindness,  just  kindness  and  pity.  .  .  .  Look  here, 
I  haven't  even  kissed  your  hand.  .  .  .  I'm  going  to 
live  to  straighten  things  ...  to  serve  you  ...  to  save 
you  from  ever  .  .  .  from  ever.  .  .  .  Oh,  sweetest 
woman,  sweetest  woman  1  .  .  .' 

A  few  moments  later  Daphne,  gathering  herself 
together,  ran  stealthily,  glancing  right  and  left,  to  the 
hall-door  that  had  just  closed.  She  opened  it,  and  saw 
a  figure  moving  through  the  clear  dark  towards  the 
gate.  She  did  not  move  or  call.  She  stood  in  the 
gleam  of  the  lamp ;  did  he  turn,  he  must  see.  But  the 
light  footsteps  went  on,  the  iron  gates  clanged  softly. 
Daphne  stood  gazing  into  empty  space.     He  had  gone. 


XIV 

PAUL  FERRIBY  stood  waiting  in  the  living-room 
of  the  Grange.  The  season  had  come  round  to 
spring.  Changing  seasons  made  Httle  difference  to  the 
dark  tones  of  the  rooms  of  Ferriby,  with  the  flames  of 
the  burning  wood  seldom  absent  leaping  or  latent  on 
the  great  hearths.  The  sun  was  creeping  a  little  nearer 
to  its  summer  blaze  across  the  wide  casement.  For 
the  rest,  no  change — and  what  change  should  there  be 
in  Ferriby  ?  Paul  had  changed :  as  little  like  the  boy 
who  had  received  the  whip-lash  as  the  young  man  who 
had  slouched  against  yonder  casement,  the  sullen  slave 
of  untutored  blood  and  proffered  beauty.  His  dark 
face  suited  the  room ;  he  looked  at  home.  All  around 
him  was  an  aid  to  his  force  and  strength.  No  aloof- 
ness about  him,  no  soulless  detachment.  He  took  in 
with  his  eyes,  he  breathed  in  and  gave  back  every 
item,  in  work  or  conquest,  in  having  or  holding,  that 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  man  or  has  ever 
gone  to  his  making. 

The  room  was  in  perfect  order,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  treated  with  some  little  ceremony  of  expectation. 
On  the  table  where  the  supper  had  been  spread  that 
night  stood  a  huge  green  bowl,  a  thing  of  French  manu- 
facture, holding  kingcups  and  water-flags.  A  Persian 
rug  was  laid  along  the  dais ;  a  scarf  that  might  have 
come   from  Algiers  was  thrown  over  a  chair ;  books 
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strewed  the  wide  window-sill  between  strange  old  pots 
of  bizarre  shapes. 

Daphne  Estorel  had  been  away.  She  had  been 
South  and  out  of  England  awhile.  It  was  said  she 
had  followed  Robert  Gisberne.     That  was  nonsense. 

It  was  said  she  meant  to  desert  Ferriby  altogether 

because  of  Devil  Ferriby's Hush  !  said  the  gossips ; 

but,  said  they,  there  was  foul  play,  only  keep  the 
whisper  below  the  breath.  Paul  Ferriby  and  Lawyer 
Winch  had  things  between  themselves,  and  never 
were  the  revenues  more  prosperous  or  the  lands  better 
farmed.  Jane  Skidfell  brooded  in  her  room.  There 
went  a  tale  among  the  women  that  Miss  Estorel  had 
always  cared  for  Mr.  Paul ;  it  came  in  some  fashion 
from  Sophy  Bassett,  who  had  also  gone  South  with  Miss 
Irene,  for  that  winter  Solomon  Scarside  did  a  strange 
thing.  He  went  to  a  night-school  to  acquire  the  art  of 
reading  strange  and  heathenish  characters,  and  he  had 
letters  from  London,  and  thus  wrestled  with  them  alone, 
saying  naught.  Yet  from  him  or  elsewhere  that  much 
had  leaked  out.  For  the  rest,  loneliness  settled  upon 
Ferriby.  Paul  had  ridden  alone  day  after  day,  under 
the  sad  winter  sky,  among  the  brown  fields.  He  kept 
his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  men  meeting  him  kept 
theirs. 

Yesterday  in  the  spring-tide  Daphne  had  returned ; 
to-day,  early;  Paul  was  here  to  see  her. 

He  paced  the  room  in  slow  and  thoughtful  fashion. 
He  was  gaitered,  well-dressed,  and  carried  his  riding- 
whip  lightly  in  a  strong,  brown  gentleman's  hand. 

The  door  from  the  kitchen  opened  upon  Daphne  in  a 
rich  gown  of  black  and  white,  her  hair  done  marvel- 
lously, gold  upon  her  fingers  and  about  her  wrists,  some 
white  and  yellow  flowers  at  her  breast. 
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Without  speaking,  she  turned  and  let  the  latch  down 
noiselessly;  then,  facing  round,  stayed  there.  He, 
arrested  in  his  walk,  halted  by  the  bureau.  .  .  . 

Without  wonder,  with  an  unutterable  tranced  relief, 
they  knew  joy  in  seeing  each  other  there,  looking 
cautiously  at  first  as  those  who  after  long  thirst  fear 
to  trust  themselves  to  drink.  They  saw  each  other, 
aud  he  knew  what  the  missing  her  had  been.  She  knew 
he  was  there,  and  she  was  glad.  Not  through  anyone 
else's  eyes,  but  through  her  own,  Daphne  Estorel  had 
seen  what  makes  a  world.  Behind  her  it  fell  away  into 
nothingness,  a  tale  of  shadows.  She  moved  forward  as 
on  air. 

*  Paul !' 

*  You  are  back,'  he  said.  A  deep  breath  was  drawn  ; 
his  chest  rose  and  fell ;  her  bosom  heaved,  and  it 
seemed  one  sigh.  She  stole  to  the  fire  and  sat  down. 
Their  eyes  were  still  on  each  other's. 

'  You  are  back,'  he  said  again.  Suddenly  he  laid  his 
whip  down  gently  and  came  to  her  side  and  took  her 
hands.  They  leapt  to  his  as  the  magnet  to  the  steel. 
He  smiled  down  into  her  face,  upturned  and  smiling 
into  his. 

*  You  are  back.* 

*  Yes,  and  you  are  here.'  Her  smile  broke  into  a 
little  tremulous  laugh. 

Then  the  glory  was  gone,  and  they  were  like  two 
people  under  a  black  heaven,  broken  for  a  moment, 
staring  round  for  the  vanished  gleam. 

*  You  wanted  to  see  me,'  said  Daphne  with  an  air  of 
embarrassment.     *  Will  you  not  sit  down  ?' 

*  No,  thank  you ;  I  must  ride  on  immediately.'  He 
walked  back  to  his  whip  and  hat.  *  Miss  Estorel,  I 
have  unpleasant  news.   Has  any  of  it  reached  you  yet  ?' 
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*No.' 

*You  have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Mrs. 
Ibimay  ?' 

*  No.'  Instant  pallor  had  changed  her  face  like  a 
mask. 

*  She  returned  to  Fulbec  yesterday  morning.  She 
has  with  her  Irene  Garth.  .  .  .' 

Daphne  rose. 

*  I  don't  want  to  startle  you,'  said  Paul ;  *  perhaps  I 
shall  not  startle  you.  I  hear  it  said  that  Mrs.  Ibimay 
proposes  to  take  out  a  warrant  against  me  for  the 
murder  of  Devil  Ferriby,  on  the  strength  of  Irene 
Garth's  accusation.  She  has  confessed  she  saw  me 
kill  him.' 

Had  the  whole  world  been  struck  from  her  feet  and 
she  left  with  some  supernatural  foothold  gazing  into 
the  blank,  Daphne  would  have  felt  the  same  shock. 
Now  she  knew  how  all  this  while  she  had  trusted 
Gisberne.  Now  that  he  had  failed,  she  knew  her 
world — the  world  that  held  Paul  Ferriby — had  been 
borne  on  his  shoulders. 

*  Confessed  !'  she  echoed  stupidly.     *  Confessed  1' 
Paul  looked  at  her,  reading  her  expression  like  a  man 

incredulous.    *  Did  you  see  me  do  it  ?'  he  asked  abruptly. 

She  drew  from  her  dress  a  packet  kept,  it  would 
seem,  hidden  next  her  heart,  and  with  a  look  not  to  be 
rendered  in  words  held  it  out  to  him  on  her  palm.  It 
was  wrapped  in  a  flimsy  handkerchief  warmed  with  her 
very  body's  warmth,  fragrant  of  herself.  He  undid  it, 
and  laid  bare  his  knife. 

From  the  knife  he  looked  to  her  face,  from  her  face 
to  the  knife.  Once,  twice,  he  seemed  about  to  speak, 
and  changed  his  mind. 

*  Did  you  get  this  from  Irene  Garth  ?'  he  asked. 
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She  pointed  past  him  to  the  spot  where  Ferriby  had 
lain. 

*  I  .  .  .  found  ...  it  ...  by  him.' 

His  eyes  followed  her  gesture  ;  he  stood  confounded. 
She  clutched  the  knife  back  against  her  heart  and 
leant  upon  his  arm. 

*  You  did  not  know  you  had  killed  him,  did  you  ?'  she 
said.     *  You  thought  it  was  an  accident  ?' 

He  gazed  on  her  lost  and  wondering,  yet  half 
grasping  it,  half  putting  it  together. 

*  I  thought,'  he  began  slowly,  and  then,  breaking  off, 
turned  and  looked  towards  the  door  into  the  entry. 
It  opened  with  a  jerk,  and  showed  at  once  the  face  and 
figure  of  a  man — Robert  Gisberne. 

He  was  pale  from  a  night's  sleeplessness,  and  spent 
a  little  from  hard  riding,  and  splashed  with  mud. 
Daphne  loosed  her  hold  of  Paul  and  ran  to  him  with 
a  heartfelt  cry. 

*  I  knew  it,'  she  said.  *  I  knew  the  moment  I  heard 
that  it  would  bring  you  back.' 


XV 

GISBERNE  had  come  for  a  last  throw  with  fate. 
In  every  calculation  the  incalculable  must  be 
allowed  for.  He,  allowing  for  it,  was  here  now,  ready  to 
meet  it,  desperately  ready,  knowing  neither  its  form  nor 
how  it  could  be  done.  If  credit  may  be  given  to  the 
leader,  never  mind  of  what  forlorn  hope,  then  Gisberne 
might  claim  it.  He  had  the  knowledge  a  dog  may  have, 
and  beyond  that,  for  sole  inspiration,  hope  and  fear,  God 
and  salvation,  the  desire  of  his  blood  towards  a  woman, 
and  the  dread  of  damnation  in  knowing  himself  dis- 
covered to  her.  He  was  here  to  ward  off  damnation  if 
he  could. 

Paul  Ferriby  in  himself  was  as  nothing  to  Gisberne. 
His  absorbing  passion  for  and  love  of  Daphne  Estorel 
decreed  that  this  darling,  this  one  among  women,  would 
suffer  more  by  knowledge  of  him  revealed  than  by  loss 
of  Paul.  Gisberne's  love  had  risen  high  enough  to  put 
her  from  his  arms.  He  had  longed  for  her  since  with 
the  dreariness  of  a  slow  and  weary  dying.  He  had 
been  a  coward,  preferring  a  tenderness  of  remembrance 
to  bliss,  with  death  to  follow,  and  her  scorn  to  brand 
and  sear  him  even  in  the  burn  of  hell. 

But  in  the  cursed  need  of  money,  he  had  failed  in  the 
alternative  that  he  had  chosen.  If  vengeance  did  wait 
to  close  with  him  some  day,  he  knew  its  shape — the 
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sordid,  intolerable,  wretched  need  for  money.  Through 
need  of  money  he  had  let  Irene  Garth  slip  through  his 
guard. 

Well,  he  had  followed  on  her  track  recklessly,  for 
once  unkempt,  his  pockets  empty,  travelling  hard  to 
face — what  he  could  not  foresee. 

He  had  passed  along,  expecting  arrest  at  every  step. 
Then,  like  a  man  who  leaps  in  the  dark  and  rises  from 
the  fall  of  it  to  see  the  sun,  he  heard  Daphne  Estorel's 
greeting,  beheld  her  coming  to  him,  felt  her  outstretched 
hands.  .  .  . 

From  that  encounter,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  Paul 
Ferriby's  face.  .  .  . 

Paul  stood  by  the  bureau  where  Devil  Ferriby  had 
lain.  .  .  . 

His  eyes,  like  enough  to  Devil  Ferriby's  eyes  to  serve, 
were  fixed  upon  Gisberne  with  the  same  flash-light  of 
inner  recognition  of  him  that  had  forced  Gisberne  to 
use  murder  to  extinguish  it.  *  Thief!'  Devil  Ferriby 
had  said  that  night,  with  his  bloodshot  eyes  glaring 
through  the  candle  flame  as  Gisberne  turned  a  sharp 
face  over  his  shoulder,  his  hand  held  out  to  the  pile  of 
gold,  and  saw  that  the  stunned  man  was  stunned  no 
more,  but  coming  on  him.  '  Thief !'  And  Gisberne 
had  murdered  him. 

In  the  same  fashion — *  It  was  you^  cried  Paul 
Ferriby's  eyes  now,  and  Gisberne  narrowed  his  own  and 
moved  forward  instinctively.  Such  an  instant,  a  breath 
that  allows  of  nothing  either  side  save  instinct,  the 
instant  when  accusation  flashes  from  the  eyes  to  the  lips, 
that  is  when  a  man  accused  strikes  down  in  self-defence. 
The  thing  was  too  suddenly  tense  for  speech,  an  onset 
to  be  met  by  onset,  and  Paul  strode  up  to  meet  it. 
Nothing  was  clear,  only  the  prompting  of  the  blood  in 
21  321 
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one  man  to  denounce  and  avenge,  in  the  other  to  hold 
what  he  had  not  yet  lost. 

And  Gisberne  had  always  had  his  little  bits  of  luck,  if 
luck  it  could  be  called,  that  got  him  respite.  Daphne 
Estorel  had  her  hand  on  his  arm — who  could  overlook 
beyond  a  breath  the  brightness  of  her  presence  ?  Paul 
kept  the  outbreak  back. 

A  little  clock  on  the  bureau-top  had  ticked  away  a 
minute.  Neither  of  the  three  knew  how  that  minute 
had  been  filled.  They  had  moved  in  some  automatic 
fashion.     Paul  glanced  at  the  time. 

*  I  don't  want  to  go  without  a  word  with  Mr.  Gis- 
berne,' he  said,  *  since  he  is  here.  May  I  speak  with 
him  alone  ?' 

Daphne  looked  up  instantly.  *  No,'  she  said  quickly ; 
*  I  must  hear  everything  that  passes.' 

Gisberne  had  made  his  way  to  a  seat  with  something 
of  a  half  apology,  as  if  to  excuse  his  need  of  it.  His 
forehead  was  damp,  and  he  smoothed  it  as  if  conscious 
of  dishevelment.  His  breathing  was  not  steady,  never- 
theless it  was  plain  that  it  was  from  haste  and  physical 
exhaustion.  He  looked  like  someone  who  would  see 
the  game  through. 

'  Miss  Daphne,  wouldn't  it  be  better  ?'  he  said. 
'  No !'     She  rose  suddenly,  holding   by  the  stately 
carved  back  of  her  chair.     *  No !' 

A  woman  !  How  the  difference  was  marked !  She 
wore  flowers  at  her  bosom,  to  come  decked  into  the 
presence  of  tragic  issues.  She  translated  everything, 
deception,  lies,  dishonour,  into  the  one  thought  *  love,' 
and  its  opposite,  separation.  She  would  be  sublime, 
she  would  be  ignoble,  only  knowing  of  the  one  guiding 
line  through  every  stress  and  possessed  always  by  her 
own  beauty,  her  self,  a  complex  thing  for  no  one  love. 
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for  all  love,  for  pity  and  compassion,  big  as  life  and 
encompassing  all  possibilities — a  woman !  The  men 
saw  less,  and  saw  more  too — differently. 

Paul  looked  at  her,  hesitated,  turned  away.  Instantly 
Gisberne  rose  with  the  uneasiness  of  a  man  fatigued, 
but  moving  quickly  enough  to  get  the  custody  of  the 
door. 

*  Look  here,  Mr.  Paul,'  he  said,  *  I  don't  know  what 
you  want  to  say  to  me,  but  I  came  up  here  post-haste 
to  have  a  word  with  you  before  the  mischief  is  irre- 
vocable. /  killed  Mr.  John  Ferriby.  Through  me  he 
fell  down  that  clumsy  trap  and  broke  his  neck.  It 
wasn't  exactly  my  fault,  and  there  seemed  no  cause  to 
speak  of  it;  and  there  wouldn't  have  been  save  for 
Mrs.  Ibimay.  She  is  crazy,  and  she  has  affected  Miss 
Garth.  I  may  tell  you  Miss  Garth  cares  enough  for 
me  to  put  herself  in  my  hands  as  my  future  wife.  She's 
not  answerable  for  what  she  says.  She  wants  to  make 
out  it  was  you.  It  seems  you  and  Mr.  Ferriby  did  meet 
that  night  and  have  words  about  her,  and — well,  I'm 
here  to  clear  you.  /  had  words  with  Mr.  Ferriby  too 
that  night,  and  it  was  my  little  fracas  killed  him.' 

*  You're  lying,'  said  Paul. 

*  I  don't  see  why  you  say  so,'  answered  Gisberne. 
The  other's  face  darkened  furiously  and  showed  white 

under  the  tan.  *  You're  lying,'  he  said  again.  He 
turned  to  Daphne.  *  Is  this  your  suggestion  ?'  he  cried 
to  her. 

She  lifted  her  face  from  her  hands,  where  she  had 
covered  it  while  Gisberne  spoke.  She  stepped  forward, 
and  her  eyes  blazed  at  him. 

'No  1  It  is  his  own  lie  to  save j'om, because  he  knows 
I  care  .  .  .  even  for  a  coward.  .  .  .' 

Strangely  come  love  and  death.  Having  spoken, 
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Daphne  turned  from  both  men,  and  seemed  about  to 
break  from  the  room,  or  into  some  uttermost  passion  of 
tears  and  words.  But  she  stayed  herself  by  the  door 
and  leant  against  the  wall  with  upthrown  arms,  her 
head  bowed  upon  them. 

Neither  of  the  men  stirred.  The  fury  died  from 
Paul's  face,  his  gaze  bent  upon  the  ground.  His  mind 
withdrew  itself  from  time  and  place  and  the  occasion. 
It  was  as  if  all  the  soft  air  and  sunshine  he  had  ever 
breathed,  the  loneliness  of  the  big  stretches,  the  sighing 
winds  and  stars  for  ever  in  their  places,  the  daily  going 
from  morning  to  the  evening  with  fierce  pulses  or  with 
languid  ones,  all  and  everything  that  had  made  up  life 
itself  instead  of  the  mere  feeling  of  life,  were  now 
transmuted  into  that  woman's  shape  leaning  yonder  in 
passionate  abandon.  Daphne  Estorel  had  been  silent 
as  the  days,  bright  as  the  encompassing  sunshine,  and 
ever  there  about  his  hours  like  the  winds  and  stars, 
and  he  had  breathed  her  in  as  unconsciously. 

But  now  in  the  garden  of  the  soul  he  opened  his  eyes 
from  a  trance  and  saw  the  woman — sobbing,  wild,  weak, 
beautiful ;  fire  and  softness,  folly  and  love ;  something 
sweet  and  conscienceless  as  the  wild  rose,  yet  pure  enough 
to  be  a  messenger  from  God ;  elusive  as  the  light,  and  yet 
a  warm,  sobbing,  piteous  thing  to  take  to  his  heart  and 
soothe ;  someone  to  break  his  heart,  to  touch  him  into  a 
madness  and  an  ecstasy. 

*  Because  he  knows  I  cared — and  for  a  coward ' 

From  the  silent  brightness,  still-lipped  and  aloof,  such 
sweetness  and  weakness  to  blossom  forth.  She  cared, 
and  caring,  she  had  let  this  other  lie  him  into  the 
coward's  place.  So  much  was  clear.  What  else  ?  At 
last  Paul  lifted  his  gaze  to  Gisberne's  face  compre- 
hendingly,  questioningly. 
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*  Yes/  said  Gisberne's  look  in  answer,  *  she  stands  to 
me  for  everything  I  know  above  the  gutter  and  beyond 
damnation.  I  shall  hold  out  to  the  end.  Make  the 
best  of  it  you  can.' 

Someone  rapped  lightly. 

*  Mrs.  Ibimay,'  said  Paul ;  and  Daphne  turned  with  a 
start.     She  dried  her  eyes  and  hurried  to  the  door. 

Even  as  she  did  it  the  incongruity  of  these  little  details 
struck  her ;  she  could  have  wrung  her  hands  and  laughed 
and  screamed  to  see  Dora  as  she  entered  quickly  close 
a  parasol.  Behind  her  was  Irene  Garth  and,  shrinking 
in  fine  black  attire,  with  all  her  colour  gone,  Sophy 
Bassett. 

Irene  started  at  the  sight  of  Gisberne.  She  hurried 
to  him,  saying  something,  and  slipped  her  hand  within 
his  arm. 

'  They  have  been  frightening  you,'  said  Dora,  taking 
Daphne's  hand.  *  I  thought  it  might  be  so.  My  dear, 
I  am  not  going  to  do  anything.  But  I  had  to  find  out.' 
She  looked  round  her.  *  There  are  some  things  one 
cannot  bear.  Mr.  Ferriby's  death  is  on  my  soul.  I 
could  not  let  it  rest.  I  had  to  know.  She  ' — her  eyes 
dwelt  unlovingly  upon  Irene — *  had  to  tell !'  She  turned 
to  Paul.  *  So  it  came  to  it  in  the  end.  You  avenged 
yourself ;  you  killed  him.' 

With  the  advent  of  that  white  set  face,  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  the  voice,  the  room  chilled  and  the  brightness 
seemed  drawn  out  of  the  sunshine  as  by  ghostly  fingers. 
One  could  fancy  the  blossoms  in  the  great  bowl  grew 
pallid.  A  shudder  touched  Irene.  Without  moving, 
Gisberne's  glance  went  down  to  her  beside  him.  His 
hand  moved  cautiously.     He  had  his  revolver. 

Irene  spoke  hurriedly.  *  It's  over  now.  There  is  no 
use  in  talking  about  it.     It  was  my  fault.'     She  looked 
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at  Dora.  *  You  said  you  were  coming  to  arrange  how 
best  to  hush  it  up.' 

*To  hush  it  up — the  murder  that  I  did.*  It  was 
Paul's  voice  ringing  through  the  chilled  atmosphere 
like  a  young  god's.  He  bore  down  upon  Irene,  and 
she  cowered,  clutching  Gisberne's  arm.  *  You  saw  me 
kill  him  ?'  he  cried,  superb  with  scorn  and  a  mad 
elation. 

White  as  snow,  holding  Gisberne  close,  she  looked 
him  in  the  eyes.     *  Yes  !' 

*  Thank  God !  You  end  my  cowardice.  I've  been  a 
coward!  Afraid  to  say  I  killed  Devil  Ferriby.  I've 
been  screening  behind  lies,  sneaking  safety !  God !  to 
think  I  did  kill  him,  and  that  you  saw  it,  and  that  I'm 
avenged.  You  would  see  it ;  you  knew  I  should  do  it !' 
He  laughed  in  her  face.  *  Have  you  got  that  paper?  I 
wrote  it  with  the  blood  that  dripped  from  this' — he 
flung  his  hand  up  towards  his  face — *  and  his  brand 
across  my  life  and  my  soul ! — I  told  you  of  that  too ! 
And  that  I'd  met  him  that  night.  But  to  think  you 
saw  me  kill  him — you  !  It's  some  amends.  Merciful 
God,  it's  some  amends  I' 

He  turned  from  her ;  he  had  not  touched  her ;  it  was 
just  as  if  he  flung  her  to  the  ground. 

*  I've  been  mad,'  he  said,  looking  round  with  a  laugh. 
*  I've  been  tearing  my  heart  out  thinking  I  did  not  kill 
Devil  Ferriby,  thinking  I  must  stand  to  most  folk,  as  I 
did  in  my  own  eyes,  for  a  poltroon  and  a  mockery !  But 
that  was  my  coward's  madness.  Thank  God  I  did  kill 
him  !  I  claim  it !  On  her  word  !  She  saw  me !  What 
better  witness !' 

The  burnished  latch  of  the  kitchen  door  lifted  and 
fell  behind  Daphne,  and  the  door  opened  and  closed 
softly   on   Jane   Skidfell.     Daphne   sank   towards   her 
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sobbing  and  speechless,  thrilled  past  belief  or  pain,  or 
knowing  what  she  felt. 

The  old  woman's  eyes  dimmed  to  whiteness  went 
round  the  group  and  rested  upon  Paul. 

*  So  it  was  thee,  ma  lad,'  she  said.  '  I  be  glad  to 
think  if  t'  master's  son  wor  hurtled  into  t'  grave  it  wor 
by  one  of  his  own  blood.' 

*  Hush  !'  said  Irene  suddenly,  *  he  is  in  the  room.  Take 
me  away,'  she  said  to  Gisberne.    *  Sophy,  take  me  away!' 

The  inevitable  leaves  no  possibility  of  a  mistake. 
Five  minutes  ago  Gisberne  stood  beyond  detection.  Let 
him  go  on  paying  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  he 
would  keep  off  a  reckoning  indefinitely.  Five  minutes 
ago  by  a  stupendous  tour  de  force  he  had  set  himself 
high  almost  as  Daphne's  heart. 

But  in  arranging  safety  he  had  overreached  it.  Irene 
was  the  clay  that  slips  slack  from  fingering  to  fingering. 
Gisberne's  dog-like  patient  watchfulness  and  steady 
simple  kindness,  dedicated  solely  to  keeping  knowledge 
of  him  from  Daphne  Estorel,  though  it  cost  him  un- 
endingly the  sight  of  her,  were  the  strands  of  the  rope 
he  was  to  hang  by.  For  Irene  cared  for  him.  She 
would  lie  Paul  to  destruction.  She  did  not  fear  he 
would  be  hurt.  But  if  she  betrayed  Gisberne — it  was 
death.  The  madness  to  betray  him,  the  awful  impetus 
to  speak,  clutched  her  by  so  much  the  more. 

She  loosed  her  hold  on  Gisberne's  arm  and  stepped 
away  from  him,  and  he  knew  it  was  the  inevitable.  It 
touched  him  that  he  might  kill  her  before  the  words 
were  out — an  idle  notion.  She  would  shout  them  after 
she  was  dead ! 

*  Stop  me !'  Irene  cried  out  sharply,  falling  back 
against  the  table ;  and  Sophy  Bassett  clasped  her,  white 
and  frozen  with  fear. 
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'  Oh,  Miss  'Rene  dear  !  Don't,  now  don't !' 
Gisberne  looked  suddenly  towards  Daphne.  *  I  will 
take  Miss  Garth  away,'  he  said ;  and  Daphne  gazed 
back  mutely  into  his  livid  face.  Gisberne  could  not 
tell  what  she  divined.  Her  eyes  met  his  in  a  dumb 
stare. 

*  We  will  go,'  he  said  blindly. 

Jane  Skidfell  crossed  the  room  to  the  entry  door. 

'  Thee  doest  not  go,'  she  said.  *  What  has  come  to 
t'  lass  ?' 

Gisberne  steadied  himself.  Even  now  it  might  avail 
to  go  on,  to  keep  his  place,  to  set  down  his  stake  once 
more. 

In  a  dead  stillness,  Death  and  Damnation  partners 
against  him,  Gisberne  put  down  his  last  card. 

*  Irene,'  he  said  very  gently,  '  tell  them  all  you  know.' 
She  gave  him  a  wide  look.     *  Of  course.     Who  is 

asking  about  it  ?  Hasn't  Paul  said  he  killed  him  ?  .  .  .' 
She  turned  and  looked  down  on  the  floor.  *  It  was 
here,*  she  said.  Dora  Ibimay  uttered  a  cry.  *  Why,  is 
anyone  saying  Mr.  Gisberne  had  anything  to  do  with 
it  ?'  said  Irene.  Then  her  voice  changed,  and  she 
staggered,  choking,  with  the  attack  rising  in  great  sobs 
in  her  throat.  She  fell  to  her  knees,  calling  on  someone 
to  stop  her. 

*  She  is  mad,'  said  Gisberne.  '  Miss  Estorel,  I  warned 
you.' 

And  at  something  in  Daphne's  face  Paul  caught 
Irene  up  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 

*  Be  still,'  he  said,  in  frenzied  passionate  entreaty. 
'  Haven't  I  claimed  I  did  it  ?' 

*  But  you  did  not.  .  .  .  Ah,  I  warned  you !'  There 
broke  from  her  the  loud  frightened  cry  of  hysteria. 
She  pointed   frantically  across  the   room,  and   Dora 
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Ibimay,  infected,  rose  with  outstretched  hands,  whisper- 
ing and  sobbing  across  dry  Hps:  'John  .  .  .  John !  .  .  .' 

Irene  cowered,  covering  her  ears.  *  Don't  listen  to 
him  !'  she  shrieked.  *  He's  shouting  out  who  murdered 
him.     He  knows  I  saw  !' 

She  screamed,  and  tried  to  hide  from  the  vision  of 
pursuing  eyes.  *  Don't  touch  me.  Cousin  John.  .  .  . 
I  will  tell  them  !     I  will !  .  .  .  I  will !' 


XVI 

IT  seemed  to  Robert  Gisberne  waiting  for  it  that  the 
dark  of  that  spring  day  would  never  come.  He 
sat  in  a  room  of  the  Droitlet  Inn  staring  into  the  west, 
and  saw,  as  far  as  he  could  recall,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  the  changing  hues  of  sunset — saw  them.  In 
the  room  where  he  sat  he  had  been  for  hours,  waiting 
at  first  for  some  communication  from  Ferriby  to  follow 
him.  When  Irene  Garth  had  said  her  say  he  had  left 
the  house,  mounted,  and  ridden  away  unhindered  and 
unmolested. 

Irene  Garth  had  been  very  circumstantial,  very 
deliberate.  Gisberne  did  not  waste  a  thought  on 
questioning  the  absolute  conviction  with  which  every- 
body had  heard  her  describe  the  wet  cloth,  and  she  had 
spoken  of  the  blue  wrap  and  the  broken  amber  beads. 
The  game  was  over.  Death  and  Damnation  had  won 
the  odd  trick ;  but  this  being  so,  the  fact  that  Daphne 
Estorel  knew  became  as  nothing,  dwarfed  by  the 
realization  of  eternal  separation  from  her. 

Death  is  an  idle  word ;  but  death  itself  waiting  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  for  a  man  in  his  full  vigour  with  every- 
thing to  lose  by  it,  nothing  to  gain,  is  a  big  thing. 

Gisberne  remained  alone  in  the  inn  writing.  No 
change  became  apparent  in  the  demeanour  of  the  inn- 
keeper or  of  those  who  waited  on  him.  Was  he  being 
given  time  in  which  to  get  away  ?    They  meant  to  keep 
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the  story  quiet ;  they  wanted  to  keep  it  quiet.  What 
had  Jane  Skidfell  said  about  one  of  Devil  Ferriby's 
own  blood  ? 

Gisberne  winced.  '  But  they  can't,'  he  said  to  him- 
self. *  I  haven't  the  money  to  get  out  of  England,  and 
to  shoot  myself  at  any  lesser  distance  won't  save  it.  I 
wonder  they  don't  think  of  that.  It  doesn't  strike  them 
that  I  have  no  money.  It  might  occur  to  Mrs.  Ibimay. 
She  would  not  trust  me.' 

The  irony  of  life  was  still  present  to  him,  and;  from 
another  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Ibimay  had  tracked  him 
and  Irene  down  because  she  was  dying  of  a  thwarted 
passion,  and  must  speak  of  the  man  who  was  dead,  drag 
him  among  living  folk  again,  turn  his  name  on  her 
tongue,  make  others  talk  of  him,  tear  from  Irene  Garth 
mention  of  his  every  touch  and  caress  that  she  might 
lacerate  her  own  agony  till  it  swooned  and  gave  her 
ease.  Would  she  think  to  bring  Robert  Gisberne  fifty 
pounds  that  he  might  shoot  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
Ferriby  or  Daphne  Estorel's  association  with  it  ?  And 
yet  it  would  have  been  in  passion's  cause.  For  an  hour 
he  burned  with  fever  for  money  to  get  away  for  her  sake, 
that  she  should  not  loathe  herself  too  much,  her  name 
coupled  with  a  suicide,  a  pauper,  a  thief  and  murderer. 
Then  came  the  shuddering  fit,  when  the  sweat  broke  on 
him  at  every  footfall.  To  take  money  now !  Who  would 
believe  he  did  not  take  it  basely  ?    But  he  was  let  alone. 

He  arranged  with  himself  that  when  it  was  dark  he 
would  walk  to  Ferriby,  find  some  means  of  entrusting 
to  Sophy  Bassett  the  papers  he  had  written,  and  then 
turn  aside  and  end  it.  He  had  not  the  money  for  a 
return  ticket.  The  hire  of  the  horse  and  his  day's 
lodging  at  the  inn  must  go  unsettled. 

Rose  changed  into  yellow  in  the  sky.     He  watched 
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the  yellow  merge  into  a  cool  and  ineffable  green,  in 
which  pink  cloudlets  swam  as  in  a  lake ;  violet  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  dark,  and  through  the  inn  window 
Gisberne  saw  the  stars  begin  to  come. 

Before  the  house  closed  for  the  night  he  went  out. 
He  made  good  the  dishevelment  of  travel,  but  it  irked 
him  to  know  his  linen  was  not  fresh  that  day.  All  the 
ground  he  had  gained  was  gone  from  under  his  feet. 
One  step  behind  him  the  gutter  and  the  jail.  Before 
him — a  stoppage.  But  he  did  not  feel  like  death.  He 
was  too  much  alive ;  had  waited  too  long.  And  what 
good  was  death  ?  He  was  not  sure — by  any  means 
sure — that  it  would  be  any  service  to  him.  He  had  no 
guarantee  that  he  would  not  know  things  after  death, 
and  he  did  not  feel  at  all  assured  that  he  could  bear  it. 
Overhead  were  the  stars,  thrice  familiar.  He  trod  the 
earth ;  the  heart  in  his  body  was  ready  to  go  on  beating 
against  time  for  ever.  He  could  not  stop  this  rhythm 
of  life  and  find  himself  in  a  place  of  neither  stars  nor 
foothold,  nor  with  a  beating  heart  in  a  thrilling  body, 
but  yet  a  something  that  languished  and  knew  the  fire 
of  desire. 

All  his  life  Gisberne  had  gone  quietly.  He  had 
known  no  passions.  The  brute  in  him  had  slunk  out 
of  sight  along  the  wall.  He  had  never  taken  to  himself 
the  right  of  a  man.  The  brute  bristled  in  him  now 
and  came  into  the  open  throb  of  the  blood.  Love  had 
made  the  poetry  of  the  world  read  to  him  like  ABC. 
Brutality  gave  him  in  a  flash  as  wide  a  knowledge. 
Murder !  Men  had  embraced  women  reeking  with 
their  fathers'  and  their  brothers'  blood.  His  poor 
snivelling  crime !  He  laughed  with  relief  to  think  he 
had  not  killed  himself  before  inspired  to  amend  it  with 
one  worthier. 
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All  along  the  road  images  of  himself  confronted  him : 
the  spot  where  he  had  encountered  Mrs.  Ibimay,  the 
bend  where  he  had  waited  for  Daphne ;  he  saw  himself 
plain  as  a  wraith,  always  quiet  and  cool,  always  con- 
trolled. And  what  had  he  achieved?  What  were 
nerve  and  coolness  against  the  despicable  hysteria  of  a 
wanton  girl  ? 

A  brute  fury  against  his  own  self-containment  grew 
in  Gisberne's  blood,  and  drove  him  on  along  the  lonely 
road  as  one  possessed.  It  had  been  so  clear  what  to 
do.  It  was  now  no  longer  clear.  He  was  too  alive  to 
die.  No  shot  could  tell  on  fire ;  his  blood  ran  with 
flame. 

*  Now,  if  I  were  to  meet  Mr.  Paul  Ferriby,'  he 
thought  as  he  turned  into  the  lane,  *  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  beginning.' 

As  he  emerged  from  the  blossoming  elms  he  saw  the 
light  in  Irene  Garth's  room.  With  no  definite  plan  of 
action,  but  without  hesitation,  he  went  up  to  the  door 
he  had  quitted  a  few  hours  since,  he  thought  finally. 
He  tried  it  gently;  there  was  no  resistance,  and  he 
passed  through.  From  the  living-room  came  a  sudden 
gleam,  broadening  as  the  light  within  was  lifted  and 
carried  nearer. 

Gisberne,  stealthily  as  a  panther,  gained  half-way 
down  the  entry  and  waited.  The  door  opened  wide  on 
a  woman's  figure,  not  Daphne — Mrs.  Ibimay.  Her  face 
was  no  longer  so  ghastly.  His  mind,  centred  brutally 
on  the  relief  of  violence,  noticed  that,  and  some  curious 
detached  perception  conveyed  that  she  did  not  recoil 
from  him,  that  her  eyes  were  softer,  her  voice  less 
strained. 

He  stared  at  her  fiercely,  while  she  held  the  light 
high,  assuring  herself  of  his  identity. 
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*  It  is yott'  she  said.  *  I  have  been  expecting  you  for 
hours.  I  was  sure  you  would  come  back.  I  felt  you 
must.'  She  looked  at  him  closely.  *  I  am  sorry,'  she 
said ;  *  my  distress  goaded  me.  I  did  not  sufficiently 
consider  what  I  was  doing  in  meddling  with  a  creature 
like  Irene  Garth.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ferriby  was  going  to  ride 
over  to  you.  ...  I  was  sure  you  would  come.  Of 
course,  she  is  mad,  Mr.  Gisberne.  We  know  that.  .  .  . 
Did  you  think  Miss  Estorel  believed  her  ?' 

Gisberne,  staring  at  her,  laughed.  He  thought  he 
w^as  mad.  He  thought  he  must  have  put  a  bullet 
through  himself  unwittingly,  and  that  this  must  be  the 
beginning  of  the  mockery  of  hell.  .  .  .  Then  his  senses 
cleared.  .  .  .  She  did  not  believe  it.  Irene  Garth  was 
mad.  .  .  .  The  flame  went  out  in  his  blood  and  a 
weakness  seized  him,  a  feeling  of  self-pity,  of  being  very 
cruelly  handled. 

*  Come  in,'  said  Mrs.  Ibimay ;  and  Gisberne  followed 
her  into  the  living-room  like  a  man  who  has  gone  over 
the  edge  of  destruction,  but,  clinging  there,  hears  a 
voice  above  him,  and  for  a  moment  lifts  his  eyes. 

***** 
*She  is  the  cause  of  his  death  herself,'  said  Mrs. 
Ibimay.  *  Her  madness  fastens  first  on  Paul  and  then 
on  you.  But  that  night's  work  will  rest  upon  her  head, 
and  hers  only.  ...  It  will  stop  at  that.  /  am  satis- 
fied, and  no  one  else  will  ever  meddle  any  more  with 
the  manner  of  Devil  Ferriby's  death — never  openly.' 

She  had  seated  herself  by  the  bureau  on  which  she 
had  replaced  the  candle,  lit  as  her  listening  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  Gisberne  at  the  door.  He  was  huddled 
together  at  the  table,  his  arms  thrown  over  it,  his  head 
upon  his  arms. 

Now  it  was  plain  that  the  softening  of  Mrs.  Ibimay's 
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face  and  voice  was  due  to  tears — wild  tears,  that  had 
broken  up  the  pitilessness  of  calm.  She  gazed  on  him 
distressed. 

*  I  am  sorry,'  she  said  softly.  *  You  were  doing  a 
fine  thing  in  keeping  Irene  Garth  away.  ...  I  have 
been  suffering  so  terribly,  it  blinded  me  to  everything. 
But  sitting  here  waiting  ...  I  have  realized  this  is 
where  you  and  Daphne  found  him.  .  .  .'  She  looked 
down  to  the  ground  at  her  feet.  Her  voice  ceased. 
Overhead  could  be  heard  a  hurried  footstep  in  Irene 
Garth's  room  and  the  soft  closing  of  a  door.  *  I  think 
there  is  a  hereafter,'  said  Dora  again  into  the  silence. 
*  I  feel  sure  of  it.  .  .  .  Love  and  strength  ...  if 
they  survive,  nothing  else  can,  surely — not  our  offences, 
not  our  mistakes — so  it  does  not  so  much  matter.  You 
understand  me  ?  She  does  not  believe  Irene  Garth,  She 
was  coming  to  you  herself,  only  ...  I  ...  we  ..  . 
I  thought  you  might  impetuously  say  something  rash. 
I  have  suffered  anguish  .  .  .  anguish.  I  see  more 
clearly  now.  I  would  not  hurt  anyone  who  suffers  .  .  . 
who  loves  .  .  .  who  has  shown  strength.' 

Gisberne  did  not  move.  He  had  thought  of  every- 
thing in  and  out  of  damnation.  He  had  not  thought 
of  this.  Daphne  Estorel  refused  to  believe — could  not, 
would  not  believe.  He  held  his  miserable  confession 
between  his  fingers,  and  while  he  had  been  writing  it 
she  had  been  restrained  from  coming  to  him  to  tell  him 
she  did  not  believe. 

If  Mrs.  Ibimay  and  Paul  Ferriby  believed  him  Devil 
Ferriby's  murderer,  they  would  never  say  so.  In  Irene 
Garth's  crazy  utterances  the  truth  of  that  night's  work 
was  buried  as  safely  as  in  the  tomb.  On  her  head  it 
would  rest.  She  could  tear  her  heart  to  tatters  utter- 
ing the  truth  and  avail  nothing.     He  need  not  even 
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guard  her.  He  could  go.  The  world  was  open  to  him. 
Death  stepped  out  of  the  way  of  life,  dismissed. 

But  Gisberne  did  not  move.  Dora  Ibimay  came  up 
once  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  Did  she 
think  it  remorse  ?  Did  she  think  it  a  wrestle  with  the 
agony  of  passion  ?  She  sighed,  and  after  awhile  went 
softly  from  the  room. 

Could  he  go  on  with  it  ?  Gisberne  asked  himself. 
His  thoughts  went  searching  through  the  places  he  had 
known.  They  were  like  desolate  spaces  over  which  a 
cold  wind  blew  ashes.  Could  he  go  on  ?  Love  and 
strength.  He  had  love.  Had  he  strength  to  go  off 
and  live  his  life  out  till  the  old  lie  was  beaten  out, 
separated  to  its  atoms,  no  more  even  a  lie  ?  .  .  .  Could 
he  live  away  from  her,  poor,  obscure,  fighting  for 
decency,  all  there  was  to  sustain  him  the  knowledge 
that  she  thought  him  honest,  thought  him  kind,  a  price- 
less friend  ?  Paul  Ferriby  was  between  them.  In  his 
embrace  she  would  forget.  .  .  .  He,  poor  wretch  ! 
would  go  on  living  to  keep  his  name  sweet  in  the  ears 
of  a  woman  who  would  forget  it.  She  would  be  Paul 
Ferriby's.  .  .  . 

Gisberne  struggled  to  his  feet.  He  was  smothering 
down  there,  his  face  hidden  in  the  dark.  He  gasped 
for  breath. 

What  if  he  did  find  the  strength,  and  went  and 
returned  and  conquered  ?  What  if  he  made  of  himself 
even  now  a  man  stronger  than  any  destiny,  strong 
enough  to  slip  the  past  as  a  dog  the  leash,  and  start 
for  the  goal  and  win  the  utmost  yet — against  the 
utmost  ?  .  .  .  He  drew  himself  erect  and  started 
forward.  ...     Ah  ! 

He  had  no  money.  He  could  earn  a  living  by  the 
cards.     He   laughed,    falling   back   against   the   table. 
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He  had  made  all  the  decent  money  he  ever  had 
made  by  the  queer  inborn  skill  he  had  shown 
Daphne  Estorel  that  afternoon.  He  had  asked  her 
to  keep  it  quiet.  Well,  yes,  he  couldn't  very  well 
turn  that  skill  to  account — his  queer  tricks  with  a 
teacup  and  the  window-pane.  Under  the  description 
of  a  famous  *  improvisator,'  he  was  wanted  by  the 
police. 

He  might  ask  Mrs.  Ibimay.  .  .  .  He  looked  round, 
and  noticed  that  she  was  gone.  Well,  that  would  have 
been  a  fine  way  to  begin  the  climb  of  all-conquering 
heights,  to  take  money  from  the  woman  he  had  cheated 
once  already.  .  .  .  No  ...  he  was  done.  ...  As 
he  stood  holding  the  chair  he  had  risen  from,  he  heard 
the  door  opposite  pushed  gently  open,  and  he  caught 
the  fragrance  of  flowers  that  have  been  bruised  and  are 
dying.  He  heard  a  rustle  of  rich  material,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  Daphne  Estorel,  her  dress  untouched  since  the 
morning,  even  to  the  blossoms  she  wore  crushed  and 
drooping. 

As  she  came  towards  him,  what  he  thought  of  was 
the  unsettled  bill  at  Droitlet,  that  his  linen  was  of 
yesterday,  his  cheek  rough.  He  had  slipped  back, 
failed,  fallen.  .  .  . 

*  Oh,  you  have  been  thinking  .  .  .'  she  began.  She 
paused  beside  him,  searching  his  downcast  face,  her 
own  pale  with  contrition  ;  her  eyes  showed  only  the 
tenderest  compassion,  the  saddest  self-reproach.  *  Why 
did  I  not  think  of  it  ?'  she  said,  reiterating  words  that 
during  these  hours  had  grown  mechanical.  *  I  might 
have  known  ...  all  her  wretched  doing  .  .  .  all.  .  .  . 
Why  did  it  not  occur  to  me  it  was  her  wickedness,  her 
cunning  .  .  .  hers  ?' 

So  true  a  woman.  .  .  .     She  saw  the  paper  in  his 
22 
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hands.  *  You  meant  this  for  me  ?'  she  said.  He  let  her 
take  it.  It  was  not  so  much  that  action  was  clear  to 
him  as  that  at  such  moments  there  is  neither  confusion 
nor  resistance. 

*  You  guessed  it  was  she  from  the  first  ?'  said  Daphne, 
*  or  perhaps  not  at  the  very  first,  not  the  very  night 
itself  ?     Did  you  ?  .  .  .' 

He  turned  his  eyes  to  hers. 

*  I  have  confessed  it  there,'  he  said. 

She  tore  the  paper  through  and  through  and  carried 
the  pieces  to  the  fire.  .  .  . 

'  I  am  no  one  to  judge  you,'  she  said.  She  came 
back  to  him,  and  in  piteous  agitation  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm.  *  Think  what  I  did,  what  /  was  ready 
to  do  .  .  .  because  I  cared.  .  .  .  You  only  let  me  go 
on  thinking  it  was  Paul.  ...  He  might  very  well 
despise  me  .  .  .  and  I  don't  think  you  were  sure  .  .  . 
not  till  that  evening  when  .  .  .'  She  broke  off,  weep- 
ing. *  I  made  it  very  difficult  for  you.  .  .  .  Do  you 
forgive  me  ?  Oh,  to  me,  always,  spite  of  this,  you  have 
been  .  .  .  splendid !' 

She  turned  her  face  towards  him,  her  entreating  eyes 
and  trembhng  parted  lips.  He  kissed  her  closely,  long, 
and  tenderly. 

He  found  himself  walking  away  from  the  Grange. 
He  reflected  he  must  tramp  to  a  distant  town,  pawn 
something  there,  tramp  to  London,  and  in  some  fashion 
get  out  of  the  country.  His  revolver  was  useless — a 
betrayal. 

He  had  undertaken  to  Daphne  Estorel  to  live ;  only 
by  living  could  he  justify  himself.  He  must  live  at  a 
distance.  Only  by  that  could  he  retain  Paul  Ferriby's 
silence.   Paul  Ferriby  knew  and  understood.   She  under- 
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stood  and  would  never  know.  Life's  little  subtleties 
again  ;  he  appreciated  them. 

He  walked  on  steadily.  Stopping  at  last,  he  knew 
himself  exhausted.  He  was  in  a  dull  anguish,  frightened 
at  the  hours  before  him  piling  one  on  the  other  for  ever, 
for  ever  bringing  the  cursed  want  of  money  and  the 
need  of  food.  Oh,  that  he  had  not  kissed  her  !  He 
would  go  back. 

His  face  turned  again  in  the  direction  of  the  Grange, 
or  what  he  thought  to  be,  Gisberne  stumbled  on.  .  .  . 
Suddenly  the  riddle  was  answered.  He  felt  a  bright- 
ness, an  uplifting,  a  strange  and  ghostly  soothing. 

'Was  Irene  Garth  dead?'  he  thought.  And  then  it 
came  to  him  in  some  whisper  that  this  was  his  own 
death.  He  sank  down  upon  the  ground,  crossed  his 
arms,  and  hid  his  face. 

*  ^Tis  said  that  some  have  died  for  love.' 

With  this  epitaph  upon  the  man  who  had  called 
himself  Robert  Gisberne,  Paul  Ferriby  never  meddled. 
His  own  explanations  and  his  love  and  wooing  of 
Daphne  Estorel  are  another  story. 
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Pictures  by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Super  Royal 
x6mo.     zs. 

Brabant  (F.  Q.),  M.A.     See  Little  Guides. 

Bradley  (A.  G.)  ROUND  ABOUT  WILT- 
SHIRE. With  30  Illustrations  of  which 
i4are  in  colour  by  T.C.Gotch.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Bradley  (J.  W.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Braid  (James)  and  Others.  GREAT 
GOLFERS  IN  THE  MAKING.  By 
Thirty- Four  Famous  Players.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Henry  Leach.  With 
34  Portraits.  Demy  Zvo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Brailsford  (H.  N.).  MACEDONIA: 
ITS  RACES  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 
Illustrated.     DemyZvo.     x2s.6d.net. 

Brodrick  (Mary)  and  Morton  (Anderson). 

A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHEOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Zto.     3^.  6d. 

Brooks  (E.  E.),  B.Sc.  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Brooks  (E.  W.).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Brown  (P.  H.),  LL.D.,  Eraser  Professor  of 
Ancient  (Scottish)  History  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  SCOTLAND  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.  Demy  Zvo. 
■js.  6d.  net. 

Brown  (S.  E.),  M.A.,  Camb.,  B.A.,  B.Sc, 
London  ;  Senior  Science  Master  at  Upping- 
ham School.  A  PRACTICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK  FOR  MATRICULA- 
TION AND  ARMY  CANDIDATES: 
Easier  Experiments  on  the  Commonek 
Substances.    Cr.  i,to.     is.  6d.  net. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s.  ;  also  Demy  Zvo.    6d. 

Browning  (Robert).     See  Little  Library. 

Buckland  (Francis  T.).  CURIOSITIES 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Illustrated 
by  H.  B.  Neilson.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Buckton  (A.  M.)  THE  BURDEN  OF 
ENGELA :  a  Ballad-Epic.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     -^s.  6d.  net. 

KINGS  IN  BABYLON.  A  Drama.  Crorvn 
8r'tf.     i^.  net. 

EAGER  HEART :  A  Mystery  Play.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     \s.  net. 

Budjre  (E.  A.  Wallis).  THE  GODS  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS.  With  over  100 
Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 
Two  Volumes.     Royal  Z210.     £2,  z^- *^^^- 

Bui8t(H.  Massac).  THE  MOTOR  YEAR 
BOOK  AND  AUTOMOBILISTS' 
ANNUAL  FOR  1906.  Demy  Zvo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Bull  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.  GOD  AND 
OUR  SOLDIERS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Bulley  (Miss).     See  Lady  Dilke. 

Bunyan  (John).  THE  PILGRIM'S  PRO- 
GRESS. Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
See  also  Library  of  Devotion  and 
Standard  Library. 

Burch  (Q.  J.),  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A  MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Zvo.     3J. 

Burgess  (Qelett).  GOOPS  AND  HOW  TO 
BE  THEM.    Illustrated.     Sinall  ^to.     6s. 

Burke  (Edmund).     See  Standard  Library. 

Burn  (A.  E.),  D.D.,  Rector  of  Handsworth 
and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 


Burn  (J.  H.),  B.D.  THE  CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY  OF  SONG. 
Selected  and  Edited  by.  heap  Zvo.  -3,5.  6d. 
net.     See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

Burnand  (Sir  F.  C).  RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES.  With  a  Portrait  by 
H.  V.  Herko.mek.  Cr.  Zvo.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Burns  (Robert),  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With 
Portrait.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Zvo,  gilt 
top.     6s. 

Burnside  (W.  F.),  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2,s.  6d. 

Burton  (Alfred).     See  I.P.L. 

Bussell  (F.  W.),  D.D.,   Fellow  and  Vice 

Principal    of  I3rasenose    College,    Oxford. 

CHRISTIAN    THEOLOGY    AND    SO- 

i       CIAL      PROGRESS  :      The       Bampton 

I        Lectures  for  1905.     Demy  Zvo     los.  6d.  net. 

I  Butler  (Joseph).      See  Standard  Library. 

Caldecott  (Alfred),  D.D.  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology. 

Calderwood  (D.  S.),  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each.  Or 
\n  three  Books,  price  2d.,  ^d.,  and  3^/. 

Cambridge  (Ada)  [Mrs.  Cross].  THIRTY 
YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.  Demy  Zvo. 
7s.  6d. 

Canning  (George).     See  Little  Library. 

Capey  (E.  F.  H.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Careless  (John).     See  I.P.L. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.     Three  Volumes.    Cr.  Zvo.     \Zs. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  Three 
Volumes.     Demy  Zvo.     iZs.  net. 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  M.A.  See  Leaders 
of  Religion. 

Channer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  E.). 
LACEMAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

Chapman  (S.  J.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Chatterton  (Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.     Two  Volumes.     Cr.  Zvo.     12s. 

Chesterton(Q.K.).  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  two  Portraits  in  photogravure.  Fourth 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     7s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
I  Childe (Charles  P.),  B.A.,  F.R.C.S.    THE 
i       CONTROL    OF    A    SCOURGE  :    Or, 
How  Cancer   is   Curable.     Demy  Zvo. 
I       7$.  6d.  net. 
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Christian  (F.  W.).  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.    Demy  Zvo.     i-zs.  6d.  net. 

Cicero.     See  Classical  Translations. 

CIarke(F.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Clausen  (George),  A.R.A.,  R.  W.S.  AIMS 
AND  IDEALS  IN  ART  :  Eight  Lectures 
delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Large  Post  ^vo.     ^s.  net. 

SIX  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  First 
Series.  With  19  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition,  Large  Post  %vo.     3J.  6d.  net. 

CIeather(A.  L.).     See  Wagner. 

Clinch  (Q.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Clough  (W.  T.).  See  Junior  School  Books 
and  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Clouston  (T.  S.),  M.D.,  C.C.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  THE  HYGIENE 
OF  ]\IIND.  With  10  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     "js.  6d.  net. 

Coast  (W.  Q.),  B.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s. 

Cobb  (W.  P.),  M.A.  THE  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS  :  with  a  Commentary.  Demy  Zvo. 
loj.  6d.  net. 

Coleridge  (S.  T.).  POEMS  OF.  Selected 
and  Arranged  by  Arthur  Symons.  With 
a  photogravure  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
•2S.  6d.  net. 

Collingwood  (W.  Q.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.  With  Portraits. 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

Collins  (W.  E.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna.  HYPNEROTOMACHIA  POLI- 
PHILI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIUM  ESSE  DOCET 
ATQUE  OBITER  PLURIMA  SCITU 
SANE  QUAM  DIGNA  COMMEMO- 
RAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on 
handmade  paper.     Folio.     £-^,  3s.  net. 

Combe  (William).    See  I.P.L. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  MIRROR  OF 
THE  SEA:  Memories  and  Impressions. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    ds. 

Cook  (A.M.),  M.A.,andMarchant(C.  E.), 
M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Selected  from  Greek 
and  Latin  Literature.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     -iS.  6d. 

LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 
IS.  6d. 

Cooke-Taylor  (R.  W.).  THE  FACTORY 
SYSTEM.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

Corelli  (Marie).  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
GREAT QUJiEN.  .Second Ed. Fca/.  ^to.  is. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING.    Cr.  ^to.    is. 

Corkran  (Alice).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Cotes  (Everard).  SIGNS  AND  POR- 
TENTS IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

Cotes  (Rosemary).  DANTE'S  GARDEN. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition, 
Fcap.  Svo.    25.  6d.;  /eat her,  3J.  6d.  net. 


BIBLE  FLOWERS.      With  a   Frontispiece 

and  Plan.     Fcap.  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Cowley  (Abraham).     See  Little  Library. 
Cowper   (William),     THE    POEMS   OF. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  C.  Bailey,  M.A.  Illustrated,  including 
two  unpublished  designs  by  William 
Blake.     Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Cox  (J.  Charles),  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  See  Little 
Guides,  The  Antiquary's  Books,  and  Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox    (Harold),      B.A.,      M.P.  LAND 

NATIONALISATION  AND  LAND 
TAX.^TION.  Second  Edition  revised. 
Cr.  Zvo.     2^.  td.  net. 

Crabbe  (George).     See  Little  Library. 

Craigie(W.  A.).  A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 
Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  6d, 

Craik  (Mrs.).    See  Little  Library. 

Crane  (Capt.  C.  P.).     .See  Little  Guides. 

Crashaw  (Richard).     See  Little  Library. 

Crawford  (F.  Q.).     See  Mary  C.  Danson. 

Crofts  (T.  R.  N.),  M.A.  See  Simplified 
French  Texts. 

Cross  (J.  A.),  M.A.  THE  FAITH  OF 
THE  BIBLE.     Fca/>.  Zvo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Cruikshank(G.).  THE  LOVING  BAL- 
LAD  OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  n 
Plates.      Cr.  \6vio.     is.  6d,  net. 

Crump  (B.).     See  Wagner. 

Cunliffc  (Sir  F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2  vols. 
Quarto.     15^.  each. 

Cunynghame  (H.  H.),  C.B.  See  Connois- 
seur's Library. 

Cutts(E.  L.),  D.D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Daniell  (G.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Danson  (Mary  C.)  and  Crawford  (F.  O.). 
FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH.  Fca/>. 
Zvo.     IS.  6d. 

Dante.  LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE. 
The  Italian  Text  edited  by  Paget  Toynbee, 
M.A.,D.Litt.    Cr.Zvo.     6s. 

THE  PURGATORIOOF  DANTE. 
Translated  into  Spenserian  Prose  by  C. 
Gordon  Wright.  With  the  Italian  text. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     2S.  td.  net. 

See  also  Paget  'loynbee,  Little  Library, 
Standard  Library,  and  Warren-Vernon. 

Darley  (George).     See  Little  Library. 

D'Arcy  (R.  F.),  M.A.  A  NEW  TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR  BEGINNERS.  With 
numerous  diagrams.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  td. 

Davenport  (Cyril).  See  Connoisseur's 
Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Davey  (Richard).  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
LONDON  With  40  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  JoirN  Fulleylove,  R.I.  InTwo 
Volumes,     Detny  Zvo.     155.  net. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Author  of 'Charlemagne.' 
ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS 
AND  ANGEVINS  :  1066-1272.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  los.  td.  tut. 

Dawson  (Nelson).  Sec  Connoisseur's  Library. 
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Dawson  (Mrs.  N.).     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Deane  (A.  C).     See  Little  Library. 
Dearmer  (Mabel).    A  CHILD'S  LIFE  OF 

CHRIST.     With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour 

by  E.  Foktescue-Bkickdalk.     Large  Cr. 

%vo.    6i-. 
Delbos(Leon).    THE  xMETRIC  SYSTEM. 

Cr.  Zvo.     2x. 
Demosthenes.    AGAINST  CONON  AND 

CALLICLES.       Edited    by    F.    Dakwin 

Swift,    ]\I.A.      Second   Edition.      Fcap. 

%V0.       2S. 

Dickens   (Charles).        See  Little    Library, 

I.P.L.,  and  Chesterton. 
Dickinson   (Emily).      POEMS.     Cr.    Zvo. 

^s.  6d,  net. 
Dickinson  (Q.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 

College,      Cambridge.        THE      GREEK 

VIEW   OF  LIFE.      Sixth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    2s.  6d. 
Dilke  (Lady),  Bulley  (Miss),  and  Whitley 

(Miss).      WOISIEN'S  WORK.     Cr.   Szjo. 

2S.  6d, 
Dillon  (Edward).    See  Connoisseur's  Library 

and  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Ditchfield  (P.   H.),   M.A.,   F.S.A.      THE 

STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

With     an      Introduction      by     Augustus 

Jessoit.D.D.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
OLD    ENGLISH    CUSTOMS:    Extant    at 

the  Present  Time.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
ENGLISH  VILLAGES.  Illustrated.  Second 

Edition.     Cr.  87'0.     2S.  6d.  net. 
THE     PARISH    CLERK.      With  31 

Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Demy^vo. 

•js.  6d.  net. 
Dixon  (W.  M.),    M.A.    A    PRIMER   OF 

TENNYSON.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo. 

2S.  6d. 
ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 

BROWNING.     Second  Edition.     Cr.Zvo. 

2S.  6d 

Doney(May).      SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 
Cr.  Svo.     2^-  6^.  net. 
A  volume  of  poems. 

Douglas  (.James).  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
PULPIT.     Cr.  Sz'o.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Dowden  (J.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh.    See  Churchman's  Library. 

Drage  (Q.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Driver(S.  R.),  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  ofChrist 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Dry  (Wakeling).     See  Little  Guides. 

Dryhurst  (A.  R.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Du  Buisson  (J.  C),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Duguid  (Charles).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Dumas  (Alexander).  MY  MEMOIRS. 
Translated  by  E.  M.  Waller.  With  Por- 
traits. /«  Six  Volumes.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each. 
Volume  I. 


Dunn  (J.  T).,  D. Sc. ,  and  Mundella (V.  A.). 
GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
With  114  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    35-.  6d. 

Dunstan(A.  E.),  B.Sc.  See  Junior  School 
Books  and  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Durham  (The  Earl  of ).  A  REPORT  ON 
CANADA.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 
Demy  8vo.     4^.  6d.  net, 

Dutt(W.  A.).  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 
With  coloured  Illustrations  by  Frank 
SouTHGATE.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  EAST  ANGLIA.  With 
16  Illustrations  in  colour  by  Fkank  South- 
gate,  R.B.A.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.     -JS.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Guides. 

Earle(John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE,  ok  A  PIECE  OF 
THE  WORLD  DISCOVERED.  Post 
1 6ino.    2S  net. 

Edmonds  (Major  J.  E.).    See  W.  B.  Wood. 

Edwards  (Clement),  M.P.  RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION.  Second  Edition 
Revised.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Edwards  (W.  Douglas).  See  Commercial 
Series. 

Egan  (Pierce).    See  I.P.L. 

Egerton  (H.  E.),  M.A.     A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.     New 
and  Cheaper  Issue.  Demy  8vo.    -js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Enaby(C.  Q.).     See   Little  Guides. 

Ellerton  (F.  Q.).     See  S.  J.  Stone. 

Ellwood  (Thomas),  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Ckump, 
M.A.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

EpictetUS.     See  Aurelius. 

Erasmus.  A  Book  called  in  Latin  EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS  CHRISTIANI, 
and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 
Knight. 

From  the  edition  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde,  1533.     Pcap.  8vo.     3^.  6d.  net. 

Fairbrother(W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     3.V.  6d. 

Farrer  (Reginald).  THE  GARDEN  OF 
ASIA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Fea  (Allan).  SOME  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  With 
82  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Demy 
8vo.    X2S.  6d.  net. 

Ferrier  (Susan).     See  Little  Library. 

Fidler  (T.  Claxton),  M.Inst.  C.E.  See 
Books  on  Business. 

Fielding  (Henry).     See  Standard  Library. 

Finn  (S.  W.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

Firth  (J.  B.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Firth  (C.  H.),  M.A.  CROMWELL'S 
ARMY:  A  History  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Protectorate.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
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Fisher  (Q.  W.),  M.A.  AxNNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d. 

FitzQerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBAiYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stei'Hen  Batson,  and  a 
]5iography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr. 
8to,     6s.     See  also  Miniature  Library. 

FitzQerald (H.  P.).  A  CONCISE  HAND- 
BOOK OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS. 
AND  WALL  SHRUBS.  Illustrated! 
J'ca/.  Bz'o.    3i-.  6ci.  net, 

Fitzpatrick  (5.  A.  O.).    See  Ancient  Cities. 

Flecker  (W.  H.),  M.A.,D.C.L.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER  BOOK. 
The  Text  ok  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  Litany.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.     Cr.  Zvo.    2S.  6d. 

Flux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  Universilv. 
Montreal.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES! 
Demy  Svo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Fortescue(Mrs.  Q.)«  See  Little  Books  on  Ari. 

Fraser    (David).       A    MODERN    CAM- 
PAIGN ;   OR,  WAR  AND  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY   IN   THE  FAR  EAST. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Fraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  With  loo  Illustration.s. 
Fiyt/i  Edition    Cr.  Zso.     6s. 

French  (W.),  IM.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Freudenreich  (Ed.  von).  DAIRY  BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A  Short  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
AiNswoRTH  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Revised.     Cr.  8v0.     2S.  6d. 

FuIford(H.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Gallaher  (D.)and  Stead  (W.  J.).  THE 
COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER, 
ON  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Tour  of  the  New 
Zealanders  in  England.  With  35  Illustra- 
tions.     DemySvo.     ios.6d.  net. 

Gallichan  (W.  M.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Gambado  (Geoffrey,  Esq.).   See  LP. L. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

Gasquet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.  See 
Antiquary's  Books. 

Georfre(H.  B.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. With  numerous  Plans.  Fourth 
Edition.  Revised,  with  a  new  Chapter 
including  the  South  African  War.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3J.  6d. 

A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.),  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  :  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5  Maps.  Fourth 
Edition.    Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Re- 
vised. With  Maps  and  Plans.    Cr.  8vo.    3J. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Srro.     2s.  6d. 

See  also  Commercial  Series  and   R.  A. 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps, 
by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  /«  Seven 
Votumes.  Demy  Zvo.  Gilt  toJ>,  8s.  6d.  eacli . 
Also,  Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS. Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill, 
LL.D     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Gibson  (E.  C.  S.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries, 
Handbooks  of  Theology,  and  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert  (A.  R.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Gloag  (M.  R.)  and  Wyatt  (Kate  M.).  A 
BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 
With  24  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Demy 
8z'0.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Godfrey  (Elizabeth).  A  BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited  by.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Godley  (A.  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  LYRA  FRIVOLA. 
Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

SECOND  STRINGS.     Fcap.      8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver).  THE  VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.  Fcap.  32;/^.  With  10 
Plates  in  Photogravure  by  Tony  Johannot. 
Leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  I.P.L.  and  Standard  Library. 

Goodrich  =  Freer   (A.).     IN    A    SYRIAN 
SADDLE.     Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Gorst  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John).  THE  CHIL- 
DREN OF  THE  NATION.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8z^o.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Goudge  (H.  L.),  M.A.,  Principal  of  Wells 
'I'heological  College.  See  Westminster  Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham  (P.  Anderson).  THE  RURAL 
EXODUS.     Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Granger  (F.  S.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.  PSYCH- 
OLOGY.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  SOULOF  A  CHRISTIAN.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

Gray  (E.  M'Queen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 
FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Cr. 
8vo.     2S.  6d. 

Gray(P.  L.),  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY: 
an  Elementary  Text-Book.  With  i8i 
Diagrams.     Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d. 

Green  (G.  Buckland),  M.A.,  Lite  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX. 
Second  Edition.     CroivH  %vo.     31.  6d. 
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Qreen  (E.  T.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Qreenidge(A.  H.J.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ROME:  From  133-104  b.c.  Demy 
Zvo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

Greenwell  (Dora).     See  INIiniature  Library. 

Gregory  (R.  A.).  THE  VAULT  OF 
HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Gregory  (Miss  E.  C).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Grubb(H.  C).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Gwynn(M.  L.).  A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 
New  and  cheaper  issue.   RoyalZvo.   s^.  net. 

Haddon  (A.  C),  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  HEAD- 
HUNTERS  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND 
BROWN.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     DemySz'O.     15J. 

HadfieId(R.  A.)  and  Gibbins  (H.  de  B.). 
A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  Cr. 
?,vo.     2s.  ed. 

Hall  (R.  N.)  and  Neal  (W.  G.)-  THE 
ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition^  revised. 
Demy  8va.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Hal!  (R.  N.).  GREAT  ZIMBABWE. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Royal  Zvo.      10s.  6d.  net. 

Hamilton  (F.  J.).  D-D-    See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Hammond  (J.  L.).  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX.     Demy  ^vo.     zos.  6d. 

Hannay  (D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  1200-1688.  Illus- 
trated.    Detny  ivo.     "js.  6d.  each. 

Hannay  (James  O.),  M.A.  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.    Cr.  Zvo.      6s. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fcaj^. 
Sz/o.     35.  6^/.  net. 

Hardie (Martin).    See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Hare  (A.  T.),  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.     Demy  8vp.     6s. 

Harrison  (Clifford).  READING  AND 
READERS.     Fca^.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

Harvey  (Alfred),  M.B.     See  Ancient  Cities. 

Hawthorne(Nathaniel).    See  Little  Library. 
•HEALTH,    WEALTH    AND    WISDOM. 
Cr.  8vo.     IS.  net. 

Heath  (Frank  R.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Heath  (Dudley).    See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Hello  (Ernest).  STUDIES  IN  SAINT- 
SHIP.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
V.   M.  Cr.wvford.     Fcap  8vo.     35-.  6d. 

Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRINCIPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  Illustrated.  Ne^u  and  cheaper 
issue.     Demy  Zvo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

AT  INTERVALS.     FcapZvo.     is.6d.net. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  See  Little  Library  and 
0.\ruid  Biographies. 
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Henley  (W.    E.).      ENGLISH    LYRICS. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Henley  (W.  E.)and  Whibley (C.)   A  BOOK 

OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.    Cr.  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

net. 
Henson(H.  H.),  B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY  :  As  Illus- 

trated  by  the   Epistles  of  St.    Paul  to  the 

Corinthians.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  Histokical  and 

Social  Sermons.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Herbert  (George).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  (Lord).    See  Minia- 

ture  Library. 
Hewins   (W.   A.   S.),     B.A.       ENGLISH 

TRADE     AND     FINANCE     IN     THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.     Cr.  &vo. 

2s.  6d. 
Hewitt  (Ethel  M.)    A  GOLDEN   DIAL. 

A  Day  Book   of  Prose  and  Verse.     Fcap. 

%vo.     2S.  6d.  net. 
Heywood  (W.).     PALIO  AND  PONTE  : 

A   Book    of   Tuscan   Games.       Illustrated. 

Royal 'ivo.     21  «•  net. 

See  also  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Hill  (Clare).     See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Hill  (Henry),  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's 

High  School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony.     A 

SOUTH     AFRICAN      ARITHMETIC. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  6d. 
Hind(C.  Lewis).   DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 

With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  William 

Pascoe,  and  20  Photographs.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hirst  (F.  W.)    See  Books  on  Business. 
Hoare(J.  Douglas).  ARCTIC  EXPLORA- 

TION.     With  18   Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Demy  Sfo,     js.  6d.  net. 
Hobhouse(L.  T.),  Fellow  of  C.C.C,  Oxford. 

THE    THEORY    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 
Hobson(J.  A.),  M.A.    INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE  :  A  Study  of  Economic  Principles. 

Cr.  8z)0.     2S.  6d.  net. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 
THE     PROBLEM     OF     THE     UNEM- 
PLOYED.   Third  Edition.   Cr.Svo.   2s.6d. 
Hodgkin    (T.),    D.C.L.       See     Leaders     of 

Religion. 
Hodgson(Mrs.  W.)  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.     Second 
Edition.     Post  Svo.     6s. 
Hogg  (Thomas   Jefferson).      SHELLEY 

AT  OXFORD.     With  an  Introduction  by 

R.  A.  Streatkeild.     Fcap.  Zvo.    2s.  net. 
Holden- Stone    (G.     de).      See    Books   on 

Business. 
Holdich   (Sir   T.    H.),    K.C.I.E.       THE 

INDIAN     BORDERLAND:      being     a 

Personal  Record  of  Twenty  Years.     Illus- 
trated.    Demy8vo.     ios.6d.net. 

A  Coluni.i.1  Edition  it,  alio  published. 
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Holdsworth  (W.  S.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Two  Volume. 
Vol.   I.     Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

Holland  (H.  Scott),  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
See  Library'  of  Devotion. 

Holt  (Emily).  THE  SECRET  OF  POPU- 
LARITY :  How  to  Achieve  Social  Success. 
Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

HoIyoake(Q.  J.)-   THE  CO-OPERATIVE  | 
MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.   Fouri/i  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6ci.  I 

Hone(NathanielJ.).  See  Antiquary's  Books,  j 

Hoppner.      See  Little  Galleries.  | 

Horace.     See  Classical  Translations. 

Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.),  M.A.  WATERLOO  : 
A   Narrative  and  Criticism.      With   Plans. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.  5^. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

Horth(A.  C).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Horton(R.  F.),D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hosie  (Alexander).    MANCHURIA.   With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

How  (F.  D.).  SIX  GREAT  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Sacond  Edition.    Detny  Sva.    7s.  6d. 

Howell  (A.  Q.  Ferrers).  FRANCISCAN 
DAYS.  Translated  and  arranged  by.  Cr. 
Svo.     3J.  6d.  net. 

Howell  (Q.).  TRADE  UNIONISM— New 
AND  Old.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  2)V0. 
IS.  6d. 

Hudson  (Robert).  MEMORIALS  OF  A 
WARWICKSHIRE  PARISH.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.     15*.  net. 

Huggins  (Sir  William),  K.C.B.,  O.M., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  ; 
OR,  Science  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Schools.  With  25  Illustrations.  IVide 
Royal  tvo.     4J.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  (C.  E.).  THE  PRAISE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  An  English  Antho- 
logy.  With  a  Preface  by  Sidney  Lee. 
Demy  8z)0.     35.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  (Thomas).  TOM  BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Vek.non  Rbndall.  Leather, 
Royal  yzvio.     as.  6d.  net. 

Hutchinson  (Horace  Q.)  THE  NEW 
FOREST.  Illustrated  in  colour  with 
50  Pictures  by  Waltek  Tvndale  and  4 
by  Lucy  Kemp-Wm,ch.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Hutton  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion  and  Library  of  Devotion.  \ 

Hutton  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
UMBRIA,  _  With  many  Illustrations,  of 
which  20  are  in  Colour,  by  A.  Pisa.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  CITIES  OF  SPAIN.  Second  Edition. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  24  arc  in 
Colour,  by  .\.  W.  Ri.mingion.  Devry  &jo. 
7j.  6d.  net. 


FLORENCE    AND    NORTHERN    TUS. 
CANY.      With  Coloured   Illustrations  by 
William  Parkinson.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

ENGLISH  LOVE  POEMS.  Edited  with 
an  Introductioin.     Fca^.  Svo.    35.  6d.  net. 

Hutton  (R.  H.).     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hutton  (W.  H.),  M.A.     THE    LIFE    OF 
SIR  THOMAS  MORE.     With   Portraits. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     55. 
See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hyde  (A.  Q.)  GEORGE  HERBERT  AND 
HIS  TIMES.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d,  net. 

Hyett  (F.  A.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
FLORENCE.     Demy  Svo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A  Drama. 
Translated  by  William  Wilson.  Tftird 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Inge  (W.  R.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  College.  Oxford.  CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM,  the  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1899.  Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net.  See  also 
Library  of  Devotion. 

lnnes(A.  D.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Cr.  Sxio.     6s. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 
With  Maps.     Demy  Svo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

Jackson  (C.  E.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Jackson  (S.),  M.A.     See  Commercial  Series. 

Jackson  (F.  Hamilton).     See  Little  Guides. 

Jacob  (F.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

James  (W.  H.  N.),  A.R.C.S.,  A.I.E.E.  See 
Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Jeans  (J.   Stephen).    TRUSTS,  POOLS, 
AND  CORNERS.     Cr.Svo.     2s.  6d. 
See  also  Books  on  Business. 

Jeffreys (D.  Gwyn).  DOLLY'S  THEATRI- 
CALS.  Described  and  Illustrated  with  24 
Coloured  Pictures.  Super  Royal  \6mo.  is.bd. 

Jenks  (E.),  M.A.,    Reader  of   Law   in   t'  - 
University  of  Oxford.    ENGLISH  LOG  ' 
GOVERNMENT.     Second  Edition. 
Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Jenner  (Mrs.  H.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Jennings  (Oscar),  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society.    EARLY  WOOT 
CUT  INITIALS,  containing  overthirt^ 
hundred  Reproductions  of  Pictorial  Let; 
of  the   Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuri 
Demy  4 to.     21s.  net. 

Jessopp  (Augustus),  D.D.     See  Leader 
Religion. 

Jevons  (F.  B.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham.  RE- 
LIGION IN  EVOLUTION.  Cr.  Svo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Churchman's  Library  and  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

JohnsoniMrs.  Barham).  WILLIAM  BOD- 
HAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
IlluslralcJ.     Demy  Sro.     iw.  6d.  net. 
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Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.).  K.C.B.  BRITISH 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  nearly  200 
I Ilubtrations  and  Six  Maps.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  4(0,     iSs.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Jones  (R.    Crompton),    M.A.      POEMS 
OF  THE  INNER  LIFE.    Selected  by.  | 
Thirteenth  Edition.   Fcap.  %vo.    ■2S.  6d.  net.  \ 

Jones  (H.).     See  Commercial  Series.  _  I 

Jones  (H.F.)«     See  Textbooks  of  Science.       | 

Jones  (L.  A.  Atherley),  K.C.,  M.P.  THE 
MINERS'  GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL 
MINES  REGULATION  ACTS.  Cr.  8vo. 
12S.  6d.  net. 

COMMERCE  IN  WAR.  RoyalZvo.  -zxs.net. 

Jonson  (Ben).     See  Standard  Library. 

Juliana  (Lady)  of  Norwicii.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Ed.byGKACii 
W.\KKACK.  Second  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

Juvenal.     See  Classical  Translations. 

•Kappa.'  LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW  : 
A  Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.  Cr.  Svo. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

Kaufmann  (M.).  SOCIALISM  AND 
MODERN  THOUGHT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

Keating  (J.  F.),  D.D.  THE  AGAPE  AND 
THE  EUCHARIST.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Keats  (John).  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Selin- 
court,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
7S.  6d.  net. 

REALMS  OF  GOLD.  Selections  from  the 
Works  of.    Ecap.  Svo.     ^s.  6d.  net. 

See   also    Little  Library    and    Standard 

Keble(John).    THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

With  an  I  ntroduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Lock  , 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.    Illustrated 
byR.  AnningBell.    Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svo.    2S.  6d.  ;  padded  morocco,  ^s. 
Sec  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

Kelynaclc  (T.  N.),  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Hon. 
.Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Inebriety.  THE  DRINK  PROBLEJNI 
IN  ITS  MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT.  Edited  by.  With  2  Diagrams. 
Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Kempis  (Tliomas  h).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Fakkak.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Geke. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  3J.  6d.;  padded 
morocco,     ^s. 

Also  Translated  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Cr. 
Svo.  3J.  6d.  See  also  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Kennedy     (Bart.).        THE     GREEN 
SPHINX.     Cr.  Svo.  _  3^.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Kennedy  (James  Hougliton),  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  ST.  PAUL'S  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. With  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.     Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Kimmins  (C.  W.),  M.A.  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  Illu.- 
trated.     Cr.  Zvo.     ^s.  €d. 


Kinglake  (A.  W.).     See  Little  Library. 
Kipling  (Rudyard).      BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS.        Soth  Thousand.      Twenty- 
second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE    SEVEN     SEAS.      ^^rd     Thousand. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  41st  Thousand. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Sixteenth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Knigfit  (Albert  E.).     THE  COMPLETE 
CRICKETER.  IWus.  Demy  Svo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  P2dition  is  also  published. 

Knight  (H.  J.  C),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Knowling  (R.  J.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  at  King's  College, 
London.     See  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  WORKS 
OF.     Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.     Illustrated 
In  Seven  Volumes.   Demy  Svo.   fs.  6d.  each. 
See  also  Little  Library  and  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Lambert  (F.  A.  H.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Lambros  (Professor).   See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Lane- Poole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Langbridge(F.),M.A.  BALLADSOF  THE 
BRAVE  :  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 

Law  (William).  See  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE.    A  Biography.     With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  Svo.     j2s.6d.net. 
See  also  James  Braid. 

GREAT  GOLFERS  IN  THE  MAKING. 
With  34  Portraits.     Demy  Svo.    'js.6d.mf. 

Le  Braz  (Anatole).  THE  LAND  OF 
PARDONS.  Translated  by  Frances  M. 
GosTLiNG.  Illustrated  in  colour.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     is.  6d.  net. 

Lee  (Captain  L.  Melville).  A  HISTORY 
OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Cr.  Svo. 
2,s.  6d.  net. 

Leigh (Percival).  THE  COMIC  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  characteristic  Illustrations  by  John 
Leech.     Post  \6mo.    'is.  6d.  tiet. 

Lewes  (V.  B.),  M.A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

Lewis  (Mrs.  Qwyn).  A  CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  SHRUBS. 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo.     y.td.  net. 

Lisle  (Fortun^de).   See  Little  Bookson  Art. 

Littlehales  (H.).     See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.    Second  Ed.     Cr.Svo.  ■^.,s.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion  and  Library 
of  Devotion. 
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Locker  (F.).     See  Little  Library. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver),  F.R.S.  THE  SUB- 
STANCE  OF  FAITH  ALLIED  WITH 
SCIENCE:  A  Catechism  for  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Seventh  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  net. 

Lofthouse(W.  F.),  M.A.  ETHICS  AND 
ATONEMENT.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Demy  Zvo.     5J.  net. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).     See  Little  Library. 

Lorimer   (George    Horace).      LETTERS 
FROM   A   SELF-MADE   MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  &V0.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lover  (Samuel).    vSee  I.  P.  L. 

E.  V.  L.  and  C.  L.  O.  ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY  ;  Or,  The  Englishman's  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  George  Mokkow. 
Fourth  Edition.    Ecap.  \to.     is.  net. 

Lucas(E.  v.).     THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.       With   25   Illustrations.       Third 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.  _  ^s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  P^dition  is  also  published. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  With 
many  Illustrations,  of  which  20  are  in  Colour 
by  Herbert  Marshall.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.     With  16 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Nelson  Dawson, 
and  36  other  Illustrations.      Eiyth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Third 
Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     55-. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  a  Little  Book  for  Way- 
farers. Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  5^.  ; 
India  Paper,  ys.  6d. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  a  Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svo.     5i-. ;    India  Paper,  js.  6d. 

Lucian.     See  Classical  Translations. 

Lyde  (L.  W.),  M.A.    See  Commercial  Series. 

Lydon(Noel  S.).     Seejunior  School  Books  . 

Lyttelton(Hon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  AND 
THEIR  WORK.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Macaulay  (Lord).    CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Mon- 
tague, M.A.   Three  Volumes.    Cr.  Svo.  xSs. 
The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely 
annotated. 

M'Allen(J.  E  B.),  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

MacCulloch  (J.  A.).  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

MacCunn      (Florence      A.).        MARY 
STUART.     With  over  60  Illustrations,  in- 
cluding   a    Frontispiece    in    Photogravure. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

A'lcDerniott(E.  R.).    See  Books  on  Business. 

M'DowaII(A.  S.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Mackay  (A.  M.).    See  Churchman's  Library. 

Macklin  (Herbert  W.),  M.A.  Sec  Anti- 
liuary'^j  Booki. 


Mackenzie  (W.  Leslie),  M.A.,  MP, 
D.P.H.,  etc.  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILD.     Cr.  Svo.     -2$.  o.r. 

Mdlle  Mori  (Author  of).  ST.  CATHLK 
INE  OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
With 28  Illustrations.   DevtySvo.  ys.6d.net. 

Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.  A  PRIMER  Ol 
WORDSWORTH.     Cr.Svo.    zs.6d. 

Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Litt.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Maitland(F.W.),  LL.D.,  Downing  Professci- 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  o; 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND.    RoyalSvo.     ys.  6d. 

Maiden  (H.  E.),  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A  Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.     Cr.  Svo.     s-^-  ^d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  :  HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.     Seventh  Edition.     Cr. 
Svo.     \s.  6d. 
See  also  School  Histories. 

Marchant  (E.  C),  M.A.,   Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.     A  GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    35.  6d. 
See  also  A.  M.  Cook. 

Marr  ( J.  E . ),  F.  R.  S. ,  Fellow  of  St  John's  Col  - 
lege,  Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated..  Cr.  Sio.     6s. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).     FALKLAND  AND 
HIS     TIIMES.       With     20     Illustrations. 
Second  Ed.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Marvell  (Andrew).     See  Little  I>ibrary. 

Masefield  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON'S TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo. 
2,s.  6d.  net. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN.  With  22 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  Svo. 
\os.  6d.  net. 

A  SAILOR'S  GARLAND.  Edited  and 
Selected  by.     Cr.  Svo.     35.  6d.  net. 

Maskell  (A.).     See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Mason  (A.  J.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Massee (George).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
PLANT  LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 

Masterman  (C.  F.  G.),  M.A.,  M.I'. 
TENNYSON  AS  A  RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER.      Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Matheson  (Mrs.  E.  F.).  COUNSELS  OF 
LIFE.     Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

May  (Phil).  THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 
Second  Edition,     ^to.     is.   net. 

Mellows  (Emma  S.).  A  SHORT  STOR^■ 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Cr. 
Svo.     2^.  6d. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S.).     THE   TRAGEDY 

OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.     Cr.  Svo.    aj.  net. 

Also  Cr.  Svo.     yi.  net. 

A  revised  and  enlarged    edition  of   the 

author's    '  Peace    or    War     in     South 

Africa. ' 
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ENGLAND'S  RUIN  :  Discussed  in  Six- 
TEEN  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8z'o.     ^d.  net. 

Miles  (Eustace),  M.A.  LIFE  AFTER 
LIFE,  OR,  THE  THEORY  OF  REIN- 
CARNATION.    Cr.  8r-^.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  Presidentof  the  Royal  Academy. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  2  are  in 
Photogravure.  Ne^u  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Little  Galleries. 

Millin  (Q.  F.).  PICTORIAL  GARDEN- 
ING.    Illustrated.     Cr.  Sz'o.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Millis  (C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.  See  Textbooks  of 
TechnolojO'. 

Milne  (J.  G.).  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPT.   Fully  Illns,  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

Milton  (Jolin).  A  DAY  BOOK  OF. 
Edited  by  R.  F.  Towndrow.  Fca/>.  Zvo. 
2S.  td.  net. 

See    also   Little    Libr.nry   and    Standard 
Library. 

Mlnchin(H.  C.),M.A.     See  R.  Peel. 

Mitchell  (P.  Chalmers),  M.A.  OUTLINES 
OF  BIOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Second Edi- 
tion.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Mitton  (G.  E.).      JANE  AUSTEN  AND 
HER  TIMES.     With  many  Portraits  and 
I  llustrations.   Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Cr.  Z7>o.     ds. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Moffat  (Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  With  20  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.     DeiJiy  Zvo.     "js.  6d.  net. 

*  Moil  (A.)«'     See  Books  on  Business. 

Moir  (D.  M.).     See  Little  Library. 

Molinos  (Dr.  Michael  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Money  (L.  G.  Chiozza),  M.P.  RICHES 
AND  POVERTY.  Third  Edition.  Deviy 
Zvo.     5^.  7iet. 

Montagu  (Henry),  Earl  of  Manchester.  See 
Library  of  Devetion. 

Montaigne.  A  DAY  BOOK  OF.  Edited 
l:>y  C.  ¥.  Pond.     Fcap.  Zvo.    ^s.  6d.  vet. 

Montmorency  (J.  E.  G.  de),  B.A..  LL.B. 
THOMAS  A  KEMPIS,  HIS  AGE  AND 
BOOK.  With  22  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     -js.  6d.  net. 

Moore  (H.  E.).  BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 
An  Inquiry  into  Rural  Depopulation.  Cr. 
Z7'o.     2S.  6d. 

Moorhouse    (E.     Hallam).      NELSON'S 
LADY  HAMILTON.     With  51  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.^    Demy  Zvo.     -js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Moran  (Clarence  G.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

More  (Sir  Thomas).    See  Standard  Library. 

Morfill  (W.  R.),  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II, 
With  Maps  and  Plans.    Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Morich  (R.  J.),  late  of  Clifton  College.  See 
School  Examination  Series. 


Morris  (J.).     THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 
With  24  Illustrations.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d. 
net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Morris  (J.  E.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Morton  (Miss  Anderson).  See  Miss  Brod- 
rick. 

MouIe(H.  C.  G.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Muir  (M.  M.  Pattison),  M.A.  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zvo.     zs.  6d. 

Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.A.     See  J.  T.  Dunn. 

Munro(R.),  LL.D.     See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Naval  Officer  (A).     See  I.  P.  L. 

Neal  (W.  G.).     See  R.  N.  Hall. 

Newman  (Ernest).  HUGO  WOLF. 
Demy  Zvo.     6s. 

Newman(George),M.D,,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  and  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  Metropolitan  Borou2;h  of 
Finsbury.  INFANT  MORTALITY,  A 
Social  Problem.  With  16  Diagrams. 
Detny  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Newman  (J.  H.)  and  others.  See  Library 
of  Devotion. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).     See  Little  Library. 

Nicklin  (T.),  M.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  THUCYDIDES.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s. 

Nimrod.     See  I.  P.  L. 

Norgate  (G.  Le  Grys).  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.    -js,  6d.  net. 

Norregaard  (B.  W.).  THE  GREAT 
SIEGE  :  The  Investment  and  Fall  of  Port 
Arthur.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  los.  6d.net. 

Norway  (A.  H.).  NAPLES.  With  25  Col- 
oured Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 
HAGEN.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo,     6s. 

Novalis.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAIS  AND 
OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Miss 
Una  Birch.     Fcap.  Zvo.    35.  6d. 

Oldfield  (W.  J.),  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  A  PRIMER  OF  RELIGION. 
Based  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
OF  England.     Fcap.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

Oldham  (F.  M.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Oman(C.  W.  C),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 
OF  WAR.  The  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  7tet. 

Ottley  (R.  L.),D.D.  See  Handbooks  of 
Theology  and  Leaders  of  P.eligion, 

Overton  (J.  H.).     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Owen  (Douglas).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  ofGuv's  Hospital.  A  HAND- 
BOOK  OF  NURSING.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    3^ .  6d. 

Pakes  (W.  C.  C).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.    Illustrated.    De7iiyZvo.    15^. 

Palmer(Frederick).  WITH  KUROKI  IN 
MANCHURIA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  Z710.     js.  6d.  net. 
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Parker  (Gilbert).  A  LOVER'S  DIARY. 
Fcap.  Zvo.    5^. 

Parkes  (A.  K.).  SMALL  LESSONS  ON 
GREAT  TRUTHS.    Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  6ci. 

Parkinson  (John).  PARADISI  IN  SOLE 
PARADISUS  TERRESTRIS.  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.     Fo/w.     £3,  -.s.  ttei. 

Parmenter  (Jolin).  HELIO-TROPE.S,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1625. 
Edited  by  Pekciv'al  Landon.  Qiiarto. 
3:9.  dd,  net, 

Parmentier  (Prof.  Leon).  See  Byzantine 
Te.xts. 

Parsons    (Mrs.     Clement).      GARRICK 
AND  HIS  CIRCLE.     With  36  Illustra- 
trations.      Secotui    Edition.      Demy    8iv, 
\-zs.  (>d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Pascal.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston     (George).      SOCIAL     CARICA- 
TURE      IN      THE      EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.     With  over  200  Illustrations. 
Imperial  Quarto.    £-2,  i2j.  bd.  net. 
See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  I.P.L. 

LADY   MARY  WORTLEY    MONTAGU. 
With     24      Portraits     and      Illustrations. 
.Second  Edition.     Detny  Zvo.     i^s.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Paterson(W.  R.)(Benjamin  Swift).  LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS.    Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Patterson  (A.  H.).  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F.  Southgate.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  %TW.    6s. 

NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
A  series  of  observations  on  the  Birds, 
Fishes,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  Stalk- 
eyed  Crustaceans  found  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  list  of  the  species.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  colour,  by  Frank 
Southgate.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

Peacock  (N.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Peake  (C.  M.  A.),  F.R.H.S.  A  CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN 
ANNUAL  AND  BIENNIAL  PLANTS. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Fcap.  Zvo.  3^.  6d.  net. 

Peel  (Robert),  and  Mincliin  (H.  C),  M.A. 
OXFORD.  With  100  Illustrations  in 
Colour.     Cr.  8?'^.     6s. 

Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Co"m- 
naission  on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  St'O.     rs.  6d. 

Petrie  (W.  M.  Flinders),  D.  C.  L. ,  LL.  D. ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  thk 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
Fully  Illustra-  d.  /»  six  volmnes.  Cr. 
ivo.     6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVIth 
Dynasty.    Sixth  Edition. 


Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIrr 
Dynasties.    Fourth  Edition. 

Vol.  in.    XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 
J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 

Vol.  v.     Roman  Egypt.  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Agf 
Stanley  Lank-Poole,  M.A. 

RELIGION     AND     CONSCIENCE     1 
ANCIENT    EGYPT.       Illustrated.      Cr. 
Zvo.     2S.  6d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
ELAMARNATABLETS.  Cr.  87'p.  Q:s.6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Illustrated  by  Tris- 
tram Ellis.  In  T-ivo  Volumes.  Cr.  %vo. 
■jiS.  6d.  each. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  With 
120  Illustrations.     Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  6d. 

Phillips  (W.  A.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  .AIY  DEVON  YEAK. 
With  38  Illustrations  by  J.  Ley  Pf.thv- 
bridge.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Lar^e  Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

UP     ALONG     AND     DOWN     ALONG. 
Illustrated     by     Claude      Shepperson. 
Cr.  i,to.     5 J.  net. 
A  volume  of  poems. 

Plarr  (Victor  G.).    See  School  Histories. 

Plato.     See  Standard  Library. 

Plautus.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  und  a  Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  ].,ini).say,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College. Oxford.  DemyZi'o.  jos.6d.nef. 

Plowden=Wardlaw  (J.  T.),  B.A.,  Kincrs 
College,  Cambridge.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore    (Frank).      MODERN    SPIRI- 
TUALISM.     Two  Volumes.      Demy  &vo. 
21s.  net. 
A  History  and  a  Criticism. 

Poer  (J.  Patrick  Le).  A  MODERN 
LEGIONARY.    Cr.  S.-fl.    6s. 

Pollard  (Alice).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pollard(A.  W.).  OLD  PICTURE  BOOKS. 
Illustrated.     Detnyivo.     "js.  6d.  net. 

Pollard(ElizaF.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pollock  (David),  M.I.N. A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Potter  (M.  C),  M.A.,  F.L.S.  A  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  C?:  Svo. 
4J.  6d. 

Power  (J.  O'Connor).  THE  MAKINC 
OF  AN  ORATOR.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Prance  (Q.).     See  R.  Wvon. 

Prescott(0.  L.).  ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WH.\'J'  IT  JS  MADE  OF.  Cr.  Zvo. 
35.  6d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
0.xon.  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  i~<o.     IS.  6d. 

Primrose  (Deborah).  A  MODERN 
BCEOTIA.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Protheroe  (Ernest).  THE  DOMINIO: 
OF  M.\N.  Geography  in  it*;  Hum.a 
Aspect.  With  32  full-page  Illustration 
Cr.  Zvo.     2j, 
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Ptgin  and  Rowlandson.  THE  MICRO- 
COSM OF  LONDON,  OR  London  in 
Miniature.  With  104  Illustrations  in 
:olour.  /«  Three  Volumes.  Svtall  i,to. 
ils,  3J.  net. 

•Q  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE 
COLDEN  POMP.  A  Procession  of 
E>iGLiSH  Lyrics.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  ivo. 
2J  6d.  net. 

Que/edo  Villegas.     See  Miniature  Library. 

G.R.  and  E.S.  THE  WOODHOUSE  COR- 
R^:SPONDENCE.     Cr.  i7>o.    6s. 
i  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Rackham  (R.  B.)f  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Conmentaries. 

Ra?g  (Laura  M.).  THE  WOMEN-ART- 
IS'IS  OF  I30LOGNA.  With  20  Illus- 
tratbns.     Demy  %vo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Ragg  (Lonsdale).  B.D.,  Oxon.  DANTE 
AND  HIS  ITALY.  With  32  Illustra- 
tion; largely  from  contemporary  Frescoes 
and  Documents.     DeniyZvo.     12s.6d.net. 

Rahtz  (F.  J.),  M.A.,  B..Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
Eneish  at  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical 
College,  Bristol.  HIGHER  ENGLISH. 
Cr.  h'O.     -^s.  6d. 

Randolph  (B.  W.).  D.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Rantiie  (D.  W.),  M.A.  A  STUDENT'S 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.  Zvo. 
y  f)d. 

Raskdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Titor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TllNE  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Cr. 
ZzH.     6s. 

Ravtn  (J.  J.)>  D.D.    See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Rawjtorne  (Lawrence,  Esq.).    See  LP. L. 

Raynond  (Waiter).     See  School  Histories. 

AReilPaddy.    See  I.  P. L. 

Reas)n(W.),  M.A.  UNIVERSITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  Cr.  8w. 
2  J.  6d. 

Redpath  (H.  A.),  M.A.  See  Wefitiminster 
Conmentaries. 

Reynolds.     See  Little  Galleries. 

Rho«des(J.F.).  See  Simplified  French  Texts. 

Rhodes  (W.  E.).     See  School  Histories. 

Rim  (H.),  M.A.  See  Simplified  French 
"exts. 

Rojerts  (M.  E.).     See  C.  C.  Channer. 

Roaertson  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
r.xeter,  REGNUM  DEL  The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1901.     Demv  %vo.     -js.  6d.  net. 

Ro>ertson  (C.  Grant).  M. A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the 
Honours  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford, 
1901-1904.  SELECT  STATUTES,  CASES, 
-VND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCU- 
.VIENTS,  1660- 1832.  Demy  Zvo.  \os.  6d. 
let. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant)  and  Bartholomew 
;J.  G.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  A  HIS- 
TORICAL AND  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Demy  Quarto, 
^s.  6d.  net. 

R«l>ertson(SirG.S.),K.C.S.I.  CHITRAL: 
The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siegk.  Third 
Edition.     Illustrated.    Cr.  87-0.    ■2s.  td.  net. 


Robinson  (A.  W.),  M.A.  S«e  Churchmfln's 
Bible. 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Cr.  %vo.     zs.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  S.).  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).     See  Little  Library. 

Rodwell  (G.),  B.A.  NPLW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  Witn 
a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.     Fcap.  8w.     3-^-  6fl?. 

Roe(Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE.  With 
many  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including 
a  frontispiece  in  colour.  DemyZi'O.  ios.6d. 
net. 

Rogers  (A.  G.  L.),  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Romney.     See  Little  Galleries. 

Roscoe  (E.  S.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Rose  (Edward).  THE  ROSE  READER. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  S710.  2s.  6d.  Also  in  4 
Pa7-ts.  Parts  I.  attd  II.  6d.  each  ;  Part 
III.  Zd.  ;  Part  IV.  lod. 

Rowntree  (Joshua).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADP:.  a  Re-Statement  of 
THE  Opiu.m  Question.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  net. 

Royde=Sniith  (N.  G.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK :  A  Garner  of  Many  Moops. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  2,7'o.     ^s.  6d.  net. 

Ruble  (A.  E.),  D.D.  See  Junior  School 
l^ooks. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Sainsbury  (Harrington),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA  THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy  Zvo.     -js.  6d.  net. 

St.  Anselm.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.   Bernard.     See  Libr.iry  of  Devotion. 

Sales  {SX,   Francis    de).     See  Library  of 
Devotion. 
I  St.  Cyres  (Viscount).      See   Oxford    Bio- 
I       graphies. 

1  St.  Francis   of    AssisL    THE    LITTLE 

FLOWERS      OF      THE      GLORIOUS 

I        MESSER    ST.    FRANCIS    AND    HIS 

I        FRIARS.     Newly  transl.ited  by  William 

Heywood.      With  an    Introduction  by  A. 

G.  F.  Howell,  and  40  Illustrations  from 

Italian  Painters.     Deviy%vo.     s^.  net. 

See  also  Standard  Library  and  Library  of 

Devotion. 

'Saki'  (H.  Munro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.     J-'cap.  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Salmon  (A.  L.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Sargeaunt  (J.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  Illustrated. 
De7iiy  8t'o.    -js.  6d. 

Sathas  (C).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schmitt  (John).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Scott  (A.  M.).  WINSTON  SPENCER 
CHURCHILL.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  B:'0.     35.  6d. 

Scudamore  (Cyril).     See  Little  Guideii, 


i6 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


Sells  (V.  P.).   M.A.    THE  xMECHANICS 
OF   DAILY  LIFE.     Illustrated.    Cr.  8w. 

Selous  (Edmund).      TOMMY    SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.       Illustrated  by  G.  W.    Ord. 
Eighth  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 
School  Edition,  is.  6d. 
TOMMY  SMITH'S   OTHER   ANIMALS. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  Augusta  Guest. 
.^^econd  Edition.     Fcap.^vo.     is.td. 
Seti'-.le     (J.     H.).        ANECDOTES      OF 

SC">LDIERS,     Cr.  Zvo.     35.  6d.  net. 
Shakeispeare  (William). 
THE   FlOUR  FOLIOS,   1623  ;   1632  ;    1664  ; 
1685.     Ea.nh  £^,  4s.  net,  or  a  complete  set, 
£f2,  12s.  nt:t. 

Folios  3  ani.-i  4  are  readj-. 
Folio  2  is  nearrly  ready. 
See    also  Arden,    Standard   Library  and 
Little  Quarto  ShalC'-espeare. 
Sharp    (A.).     VICTORIAN    POETS.     Cr. 

2,7<0.       2J.  6d. 

Sharp  (Cecil).     See  S.  Ba. ring-Gould. 
Sharp  (Mrs.  E.  A.).     See  S Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Shedlock  (J.   S.)      THE  PIAKtqfORTE 

SONATA.    Cr.  Zvo.     5s. 
Shelley  (Percy  B.).    ADONAIS  ;  an-.Elegy 

on   the   death   of    John    Keats,    Authoi ;   of 

'  Endymion,'  etc.     Pisa.     From  the  types  oi*" 

Didot,  1 821.     zs.  net.  I 

Sheppard  (H.   F.),    M.A.      See   S.    Baring-  1 

Gould.  ! 

Sherwell  (Arthur),  MA.  LIFE  IN  WEST  i 

LONDON.      Third   Edition.      Cr.  Zvo. 

2s.  6d.  I 

Shipley    (Mary     E.).      AN     ENGLISH 

CHURCH     HISTORY     FOR    CHILD- 

REN.     A.  D.  597-1066.     With  a  Preface  by 

the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.     With   Maps  and 

Illustrations.     Cr.  Zvo.     q.s.  6d.  net. 
Sime  (J.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Simonson    (Q.     A.).        FRANCESCO 

GUARD  I.      With  41  Plates.      Itnperial 

j\to.    £2,  23.  net. 
Sketchley  (R.  E.  D.).     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Skipton  (H.   P.    K.).      See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Sladen  (Douglas).      SICILY:    The   New 

Winter  Resort.    With  over  200  Illustrations. 

Seco7id  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     5^.  tiei. 
Small  (Evan),  M.A.    THE  EARTH.    An 

Introduction  to  Physiography.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 
Smallwood  (M.  Q.).     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Smedley(F.  E.).     See  LP. L. 
Smith    (Adam).       THE    WEALTH     OF 

NATIONS.     Edited  with  an  Introduction 

and  numerous  Notes  by  Edwin  Cannan, 

M.A.     Tivo  •!>olu7ues.    Demy  Zvo,    21s.net. 
Smith  (Horace  and  James).      See  Little 

Library. 


Smith  (H.  Bompas),  M.A.  A  N  E  vV 
JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.  Cr<nvn  Zxo. 
2s.     With  Answers,  21.  6d. 

Smith  (R.  Mudie).      THOUGHTS  FOR 

THE     DAY.       Edited    by.       Eca/>.    Z/'o. 
2S.  6d.  net. 
Smith  (Nowell  C).     See  W.  WordswortJ. 
Smith  (John  Thomas).    A  BOOK  lOR 
A    RAINY  DAY:  Or,  Recollections  cfth. 
Events  of  the  Years  1766-1833.     Edited  by 
Wilfred    Whitten.      Illustrated.     F/V/f 
Dejuy  Zvo.    \2S.  6d.  net. 
Snell  (F.  J.).     A  BOOK  OF   EXMCOR. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Snowden(C.  E.).  A  HANDY  DIGESr  OF 
BRITISH  HISTORY.  Demy  Zvo.  4?.  td. 
Sophocles.     See  Classical  Translations 
Sornet  (L.  A.).     See  Junior  School  Books. 
South  (E.Wilton),  M.A.      See  Junior  School 

Books. 
Southey    (R.).       ENGLISH     SEA^IEN. 
Edited  by  David  Hannay. 

Vol.  I.  (Howard,  Clifford,  Havkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  Second  Ediiiot.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

Vol.   II.     (Richard    Hawkins,    Grtnville, 
Essex,  and  Raleigh).     Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 
Spence(C.  H.),  M.A.     See  School  Exanrina- 

tion  Series. 
Spicer  (A.  D.).      THE   PAPER  TR.XDE. 
With   Maps   and    Diagrams.      Demy  Z^'o. 
1 2 J.  6d.  net. 
Spo^oner  (W.  A.),    M.A.     See    Leade?;    of 

Rt'.ligion. 
Stale.iv  (Edgcumbe).      THE  GUILDS  OF 
FLQIRENCE.  Illustrated.  Second Ediion. 
Roy n4  Zvo.     i6.v.  net. 
Stanbnidge  (J.  W.),  B.D.     See  Libra-y  of 
Devotioih. 
'Stand  iffe.'     GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONTS. 

Secona' Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is. 
Stead  (>^.  J.).     See  D.  Gallaher. 
Stedmam  (A.  M.  M.),  M.A. 
INITIAL  LATINA  :  Easy  Lessons  on  Elemtn- 
tary    ^Accidence.      Ninth    Edition.     Fcip. 
Zvo.  t'   I  J. 
FIRSit    LATIN    LESSONS.      Tenth  EM- 

tion\     Cr.  Zvo.     2s. 
FIRSir    LATIN    READER.      With    Ndes 
ada4pted   to   the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  jnd 
Vocjabulary.     Seventh  Ed.  revised.     xZtw. 
\s.  ^d. 
EASV.^    SELECTIONS     FROM     C^SAR. 
Th^e    Helvetian    War.        Third    Editim. 
18  7no.     \s. 
EAS.Y  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVV.     Tie 
K^ings  of  Rome.      \Zvio.      Third  Edition. 
I.  r.  6d. 
EA^SY  LATIN  PASS.\GES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.      Eleventh  Ed.    Fcap. 
Z'^'o.     IS.  6d. 
EXKi:MPLA     LATINA.        First     Exercists 
in^   Jvatin    Accidence.      With    Vocabulary, 
Ti\ird  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     is. 
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EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Eleventh  andCheaper  Edition, 
re-written.  Cr.  Svo.  is.  6d.  Original 
Edition,    is.  6d.     Key,  -55.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8zio,     IS.  6d.    With  Vocabulary.     2s. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellaneous 
Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
\s.  6d.  With  Vocabulary,  zs.  Key,  -zs. 
net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE- 
TITION :  Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Fourteenth  Edition,     Fcap.  Zto.     is.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
i8fno.     Fourth  Edition,     is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.    iZmo.     IS. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  8?'^.     i^.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Fourth  Edition,  re- 
vised.    Fcap.  8z'o,     IS.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION. Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  Sz>o.    is  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Eighth  Edition. 
jSvio.     Sd. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion,  revised.     Cr.  Zvo.     is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, revised.     Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  2s.  6d. 
Key.     3^.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  is. 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  With  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d, 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (C).  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddards  (F.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Illustrated.  Detny  Zvo.  Third  Edition. 
']s.  6d. 

Stephenson  (J.).  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
F.\ITH.     Cr.  Zvo.     -^s.  6d. 

Sterne  (Laurence).     See  Little  Library. 

Sterry  (W.).  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Steuart  (Katherine).  BY  ALLAN 
WATER.  Serond  Kdifion.   Cr.  Svo.   6s. 


Stevenson  (R.  L.)  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    12s. 

Library  Edition    Demy  Svo.  2vols.  2$s.net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VAILIMA    LETTERS.      With    an    Etched 
Portrait     by    William    Strang.       Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     Buckravi.     ts. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

Stevenson  (M.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson  during 
1887-8.      Cr.  Svo.     6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,  1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfouk.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Second  Edition  Cr. 
Svo.     6s.  net. 

Stoddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphics. 

Stokes  (F.  G.),  B.A.  HOURS  WITH 
RABELAIS.  From  the  translation  of  Sir 
T.  Urquhart  and  P.  A.  Motteux.  With 
a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 
net. 

Stone  (S.  J.).  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a  Memoir  by  F.  G.  Ellerton, 
M.A.     With  Portrait.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Storr  (Vernon  F.),  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Cambridge 
University ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  formerly  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE  Cr. 
Svo.     5^.  net. 

Straker(F.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Streane  (A.  W.),  D.D.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfeild  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Editiott.  Demy  Svo,  "js.  6d. 
net. 

Stroud  (H.),  D.Sc,  M..\.  PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS.  With  many  Diagrams.  Second 
Edition,     y.  net. 

Strutt  (Joseph).  THE  SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  many  Engrav- 
ings. Revised  by  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.     Quarto.     21s.  net. 

Stuart  (Capt.  Donald).  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  PERSIA.   With  a  Map.    Cr.Svo.   6s. 

Sturch(F.).,  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  MANUAL  TRAINING 
DRAWING  (WOODWORK).  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Application,  with  .Solutions  to 
Examination  Questions,  1892-1905,  Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection. 
With  50  Plates  and  140  Figures.  Foolscap. 
Ss.  net. 

Suddards  (F.).     See  C.  Stephenson. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).     See  LP. L. 

Symes  (J.  E.),  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 

2S,  6d. 
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SyitipSOn(B.  M.),  M.A.,  iM.D.  SeeAncient 
Cities. 

Tacitus.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction 
Notes,  Map,  etc.,  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 
P^cai).  Zvo.     25. 

GERMAN  I  A.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     IS.     See  also  Classical  Translations. 

Tallack(W.).  HOWARD  LETTERS  AND 
MEMORIES.     Demy  Zvo.     jos.  6d.  net. 

Tauler  (J.).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.    DemySvo.    xos.6d.net. 

Taylor  (F.G.),  M.A.    See  Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  (i.  A.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Taylor  (John  W.).  THE  COMING  OF 
THE  SAINTS  :  Imagination  and  Studies 
in  Early  Church  History  and  Tradition. 
With  26  Illustrations.  DemyZvo.  7^.  6ci.  net. 

Taylor  (T.  M.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL 
HISTORY  OF  ROME.     Cr.  Zto.     7s.  M. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  J.  Chukton  Collins, 
M.A.     Cr.  %vo.     6j. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  Chukton 
Collins,  M.A.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  See  also 
Little  Library. 

Terry  (C.  S.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).     See  Little  Library. 

Theobald (F.  v.),  M.A.  INSECT  LIFE. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition  Revised,     O'. 

87'(7.       ■2.S.  6d. 

Thompson  (A.  H.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Tileston(MarvW.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Thirteenth  Edi- 
tion. Medium  \6mo.  25.  6d.  net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  binding,  6s. 

Tompkins  (H.  W.),  F.R.H.S.  See  Little 
Guides. 

Townley  (Lady  Susan).  MY  CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK  With  16  Illustrations  and 
2  Maps.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Sz-v.  105. 
6d.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A.,  D.Litt.  See 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WEDDED 
AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Cr.  Zvo.     55. 

An  episode  of  Thirty  hours  delivered  by 
the  three  voices.  It  deals  with  the  love  of 
Deirdre  for  Naris  and  is  founded  on  a  Gaelic 
Version  of  the  Tragical  Tale  of  the  Sons  of 
Usnach. 

Trevelyan(G.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  Colie-e. 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THi: 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Secon  I 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

Troutbeck  (G.  E.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Tyler  (E.  A.),  15. A.,  F.C.S.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

Tyrrell-Glll  (Frances).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Vardon  (Harry).     THE  COMPLETE 
GOLFER.      Illustrated.     Eighth  Edition. 
Dany  Zvo.     los.  dd.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Vaughan  (Henry).     See  Little  Library. 

Vaughan  (Herbert  M.),  B.A.(Oxon.).  THE 
LAST  OF  THE  ROYAL  STUARTS, 
HENRY  STUART,  CARDINAL, 
DUKE  OF  YORK.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Bvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NAPLES  RIVERIA.  With  25  Ulu 
trations  in  Colour  by  Maurice  Greiffk 
HAGEN.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Voegelin  (A.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell(CoL  L.  A.),  LL.D.,C.B.  LHASA 
AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.  With  a  Record 
of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  With  155 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Third  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Demy  %vo.     •js.6d.nef. 

Wade  (G.  W.),  D.  D.  OLD  TESTAM  ENT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zzw.     6s, 

Wagner  (Richard).  MUSIC  DRAMAS: 
Interpretations,  embodying  Wagner's  own 
explanations.  By  A.  L.  Cleathek  and 
B.  Crump.  In  Four  Volumes.  Fcap  8~oo. 
•zs,  6ii.  each. 
Vol.  I. --The  Ring  ok  the  Nibelung. 

Third  Edition. 
Vol.    il — Parsifal,    Lohengrin,    and 

The  Holy  Grail. 
Vol.  III. — Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Wall  (J.  C).  DEVILS.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author  and  from  photograph.s.  Demy  Zz<o, 
45.  6d.  net.     See  also  Antiquary's  Books. 

Walters  (H.  B.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art 
and  Classics  of  Art. 

Walton  (F.  W.).     See  School  Histories. 

Walton  (Izaac)  and  Cotton  (Charles). 
See  I.P.L.,  Standard  Library,  and  Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon  (Hon.  William),  M.A. 
READINGS  ON  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE,  based  on  the  Commentary  of 
Benvenuto  da  Imola  and  otherauthorities. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore.  In  Two  Volumes.  Second  Edi- 
j'/£>«,  entirely  re-written.    Cr.9>vo.    i^s.  net. 

Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).    WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED  :  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Small  Pot tZvo.    "zs.  net. 
See  also  Little  Lil)rary. 

Weatherhead(T.  C),  M.A.    EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS  IN  HORACE.     Cr.Zvo. 
I        25.     See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 

Webber  (F.  C).  See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 
lo-v. 

Weir'  (Archibald),  M.A.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPl-:.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Wells  (Sidney  H.)  See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Wells(J.),M.A..Fellowand  Tutor  ofW.idham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third  Edition.     Cr  .8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.   Seventh 
Edition.     With  3  Maps.     Cr.  8vo.      35.  6it. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

WheIdon(F.  W.).  A  LITTLE  BROTHER 
TO    THE  BIRDS.     With  15  lliustraiions. 
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7  of  which  are  by  A.  H.  Buckland.  Large 
Cr.  Zvo.     bs. 

Whibley  (C).     See  W.  E.  Henley. 

Whibley  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Whitaker(G.  H.).  ^I-A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

White  (Gilbert).      THE    NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.     Edited  by 
L.  C.  MiALL,  F. R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Warde 
FowLEK,  M.A.     Cr.  Sva.     6s. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 

Whitfield  (E.  E.).     See  Commercial  Series. 

Whitehead  (A.  W.)-  G  A  S  P  A  R  D  D  E 
C  O  L  I  G  N  Y.  Illustrated.  De»iy  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Whiteley  (R.  Lloyd),  F.I.C.,  Principal  of 
the  Municipal  Science  School,  West  Brom- 
wich.  AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
Cr.  Zz'o.    2J.  td. 

Whitley  (Miss).   See  Lady  Dilke. 

Whitten  (W.).     See  John  Thomas  Smith. 

Whyte(A.  G.),  E.Sc.  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilberforce  (Wilfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PROFUNDIS.    Ninth 
Edition.    Cr.  8zio.    ^s.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PADUA.  Devty  Uw. 
\2S.  6d.  net. 

POEMS.     DemyZvo.     12s.6d.net. 

INTENTIONS.    Demy^vo.     12s.6d.net. 

SALOME,  AND  OTHER  PLAYS.  Devty 
Zvo.     I2S.  6d.  net. 

LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN.  Demy 
8f<?.     \2s.  6d.  net. 

A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE. 
Demy  Zvo.     1 2s.  6d.  net. 

AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND.  Devty  Z-jo. 
i2S.  6d.  net. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EAR- 
NEST.     DemyZvo.     12s.6d.net. 

A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES  and 
THE  HAPPY  PRINCE.  Demy  Zvo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME  and 
OTHEK  PROSE  PIECES.  Demy  Zvo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Wllkins  (W.  H.),  B.A.  THE  ALIEN 
INVASION.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Williams  (A.).  PETROL  PETER:  or 
Pretty  Stories  and  Funny  Pictures.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  A.  W.  Mills.  Demy 
^to.     3^.  6d.  net. 

Williamson  (M.  G.).     See  Ancient  Cities. 

Williamson  (W.).  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
loj-.  6d. 

Williamson  (W.),  B.A.  See  Junior  Ex- 
amination Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 
Beginner's  Books. 

Willson  (Beckles).  LORD  STRATH- 
CONA  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6d. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Wilmot=  Buxton  (E.  M.).    MAKERS  OF 
EUROPE.    Cr.  8vo.    Seventh  Ed.    3J.  6d. 
A  Te.\t-book   of   European  History  for 
Middle  Forms. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.    With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     Cr.hvo.     s^.  6d. 
See  also  Beginner's  Books. 

Wilson(  Bishop.).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Wilson  (A.  J.).     See  Books  on  Business, 

Wilson  (H.  A,).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (J.  A-)-  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.  LYRA  PAS- 
TORALIS  :  Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 
Home.     Pott  %vo.     2s.  6d. 

Winbolt  (S.  E.),  M.A.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  6a. 

LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE:  An  Aid 
to  Composition.  Cr,  Zvo.  35.  6d,  Key, 
5J.  net. 

W^indle  (B.  C.  A.),  F.R.S.,  F.S.  A.  See  Anti- 
quary's Books,  Little  Guides,  Ancient 
Cities,  and  School  Histories. 

Winterbotham  (Canon),  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
LL.B.     See  Churchman's  Library. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.M.,  V.C,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  Ttvo  Voluvtes.  Fourth 
Edition.  Devty  S7'o.  255.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (J.  A.  E.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Wood  (J.  Hickory).     DAN  LENO.     Illus- 
trated.    Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  M.A.,late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Si'ensek  Wilkinson. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  Zvo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher).  See  Anti- 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS  BY.  Selected 
by  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  With  40  Illus- 
trations by  Edmund  H.  New.  With  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  Devty  Svo. 
■js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
See  Little  I/ibrary. 

Wright  (Arthur),  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright  (C.  Gordon).     See  Dante. 

Wright  (J.  C).  TO-DAY.  Demy  i6vto. 
\s.  6d.  net. 

Wright  (Sophie).  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
IS.  6d. 

Wrong  (George  M.),  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  T  H  P^ 
EARL  OF  ELGIN.  Illustrated.  Deviy 
Svo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Wyatt  (Kate  M.).     See  M.  R.  Gloag.  " 

Wylde(A.   B.).     MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.      Demy  Zvo, 
15s.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wyndham(Rt.  Hon.  George).  M.P.  THE 
POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  De/ny  Svo.  Buckram,  gilt  toj>. 
10 J.  6d. 

Wyon  (R.)  and  Prance  (G.).  THE  LAND 
OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  Being 
a  Description  of  Montenegro.  With  40 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Sva.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.     Selected  from  Modern  Writers. 


Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Cr.  8p*. 
3^.  6rf. 
Young  (Filson).    THE   COMPLETE 

M  O  T  O  R  I  S  T.       With  138  Illustrations. 
Sixth  Edition.     Demy  8z)0.     12s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  JOY  OF  THE  ROAD  :  An  Apprecia- 
tion  of  the  Motor  Car.  Small  Demy  Svo, 
ss.  net. 

Young  (T.  M.).  THE  AMERICAN 
COTTON  INDUSTRY:  A  Study  of 
Work  and  Workers.  Cr.Bvo.  Clcth,  2S.6d.  ; 
paper  boards,  \s.  6d. 

Zimmern  (Antonia).  WHAT  DO  WE 
KNOW  CONCERNING  ELECTRI- 
CITY?   Fcap.Zvo.     is.td.nct. 


Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d.  ne^. 


Chester.    By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.  F.R.S. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
Shrewsbury.      By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Canterbury.     By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Edinburgh.      By  M.    G.    Williamson,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton. 


Lincoln.  By  E.  Mansel  Sympson,  M.A., 
M.D.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Bristol.  By  Alfred  Harvey.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New. 

Dublin.  ByS.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick.  Illustrated 
by  W.  C.  Green. 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Demy  %vo.     *]s.  6cf,  nel. 


English  Monastic  Life.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

Ckltic  Art.  By  |.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 

Akch.icoloov  and  False  Antiquities. 
By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.     Illustrated. 

Shrinks  ok  British  Saints.  ByJ.C.  Wall. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 


The  Royal  Forests  of  England.     By  J. 

C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.     Illustrated. 
The    Manor    and     Manorial     Records. 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.     Illustrated. 
English    Seals.        By  J.    Harvey    Bloom. 

Illu.strated. 
The   Domesday    I.nquest.      By    Adolphus 

Ballard,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.    With  27  Illustrations. 
The   Brasses   of   England.      By   Herbert 

W.  Macklin,  M.A.    With  many  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition. 
Parish  Like  in  Medi/Vaal  Eni.land.    By 

the   Right   Rev.    Abbott  Ga.squct,  O.S.B. 

With  many  Illustrations.     Second  Edition. 
The  Bells  of  England.     By  Canon  J.  J. 

Raven,  D.D.,  F.S.A.     With  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Demy  Svo.     2s.  dd.  net  each  volume. 

General  Editor,  W.  J.  CRAIG. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.     Edited  w  ith  a  full  Introduction,  Textual 

Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

King  Lear.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 
Julius  Caesar.     Edited  by  M.  Macmillan. 
Thf-  Tempest.     Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 

\.Continued. 


Ha.mlet      Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 
Ro.MEO    and    Juliet.      Edited  by  Edward 
Dowden. 
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Arden  Shakespeare — continued. 

Othello.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

Titus  Andronicus.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Bail- 
don. 

Cymbeline.     Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

The  Mekky  Wives  ok  Windsor.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Hart. 

A  MiDsu.MMEK  Night's  Dream.  Edited  by 
H.  Cuningham. 

King  Henry  V.     Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.  Edited  by 
W.  O.  Brigstocke. 

The  Taming  ok  the  Shkew.  Edited  by 
R.  Warwick  Bond. 

TiMON  OF  Athens.     Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 

Measure  kor  Measlke.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth  Night.     Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 


The    Merchant   of    Venice.     Edited   by 

C.  Knox  Pooler. 
Troilus    and    Cressiua.        Edited    by    K. 

Deighton. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.     Edited  by  R.  H. 

Case. 
Love's   Lauour's    Lost.     Edited  by  H.  C 

Hart, 
The    Two    Gentleman    of    Vekona.      R, 

Warwick  Bond. 
Pericles.     Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors.      Edited  by  H. 

Cuningham. 
King    Richard    hi.       Edited    by    A.    H. 

Thompson. 
King  John.     Edited  by  Ivor  B.  John. 


The  Beginner's  Books 

Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 


Easy  French  Rhymes.  By  Henri  Blouet. 
Second  Edition.   Illustrated.   Fcap.  %vo.   is. 

Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  By 
E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  Author  of  '  Makers 
of  Europe.'     Third  Edition.    Cr.%vo.    is. 

East  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.     Second  Edition.    Fcap. 


%vo.     Without  Answers,  xs.    With  Answers. 

\s.  id. 
Easy  Dictation    and    Spelling.      By  W. 

Williamson,  B.A.  Fifth  Ed.   Fcap.  Zvo.   xs. 
An    Easy     Poetry    Book.       Selected    and 

arranged  by  W.  Williamson,  B.A.,  Author 

of  '  Dictation  Passages.'    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     xs. 


Books  on  Business 


Cr.  Svo. 

Ports  and  Docks.     By  Douglas  Owen. 

Railways.     By  E.  R.  IMcDerniott. 

The  Stock  Exchange.    By  Chas.   Duguid. 

Second  Edition. 
The    Business   ok    Insurance.     By  A.   J. 

Wilson. 
The    Electrical    Industry  :     Lighting, 

Traction,  and  Power.    By  A.  G.  Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
The  SniPnuiLniNG   Industry:   Its  History, 

Science,  Practice,  and  Finance.     By  David 

Pollock,  M.I.N. A. 
The  Money  Market.     By  F.  Slraker. 
The  P.usiness   Side  ok  Agriculture.     By 

A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  jM.A. 
Law  in  Business.     By  H.  A.  Wilson. 
The    Brewing    Industry.      By    Julian    L. 

Baker,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 


2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Automobile  Industry.  By  G.  de  H. 
Stone. 

Mining  and  Mining  Investments.  By 
•A.  Moil." 

The  Business  ok  Advertising.  ByClarenca 
G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.     Illustrated. 

Trade  Unions.     By  G.  Drage. 

Civil  E.ngineering.  By  T.  Claxton  Fidler, 
M.Inst.  C.E.     Illustrated. 

The  Iron  Trade  of  Great  Britain.  By 
J.  Stephen  Jeans.    Illustrated. 

Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Kartells.  By 
F.  W.  Hirst. 

The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.  By 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester.    Illustrated. 


Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
A  series  of  texts  of  Byzantine  Historians,  edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars 


Zachari.\h  ok  Mitylene.  Translated  by  F. 
J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Demy  %vo.     1 2S.  td.  net. 

EVAGRIUS.  Edited  by  Leon  Parmentier  and 
M.  Bidez.     Det/iy  i-'o.     xos.  6d.  net. 


The  History  of   Psellus.     Edited  by  C. 

Sathas.     DemyZTO.     x^s.  net. 
EcTHEsis  Chronica.      Edited  by  Professor 

Lambro«.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 
The  Chronicle  of  Morea.    Edited  by  John 

Schmitt.     Demy  Zvo.     1 5^.  net. 
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The  Churchman's  Bible 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  6d.  net  each. 

A  series  of  Expositions  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a  full  and  clear  Introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
stated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  help  to  elucidate  its  meaninc; 
as  a  whole.  The  Exposition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  convenient  length,  corre- 
sponding as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionar}'.  The 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 

Isaiah.    Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.    Two 

Volumes.    With  Map.     af.  net  each. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 

THE  Ephesians.  Edited  by  G.  H.Whitakc 

M.A. 
The    Gospel    According   to    St.    Mark. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Du  Buisson,  M.A.     zs.  6d. 

net. 
St.   Paul's  Epistles  to  the   Colossians 

AND  Philemon.  Edited  by  H.  J.  C.  Knight, 

M.A.     25.  7iet. 


The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
THE  Galatians.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Robin- 
son, M.A.     Second  Edition. 

EccLESiASTES.     Edited  by  A.   W.    Streane, 

D.D. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 

THE  Philippians.      Edited  by  C.   R.   D. 

Biggs,  D.D.     Second  Edition. 
The  Epistle  of   St.   James.      Edited   by 

H.  W.  Fulford  M.A. 


The  Churchman's  Library 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Crown  %vo.     3x.  dd.  each. 


The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 
By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.     With  Map. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Here  and  Here- 
after. By  Canon  Winter botham,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,LL.B. 

The  Workmanshii-  of  iuv.  Pkavek  Book: 
Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J. 
Do wden ,  D.  D.     Second  Edition. 

Evolution.    By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Liit.D. 


Some    New    Testament    Problems 
Arthur  Wright,  D.D.    ts. 

The  Churchman's  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.     By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.  A. 

The  Church  of  Christ. 
M.A.    6s. 


By 


By  E.  T.  Green, 


Comparative 
Culloch.    6j. 


Theology.     By  J.  A.    Mac- 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  IL  F.  FOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo. 

A  series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  by  liter. 
excellence  as  well  as  by  scholarly  accuracy. 

/EscHYLUS  —  Agamemnon     Choephoroe,    En-;  Horace— The  Odes  and  Epodes.    Translai< 

menides.     Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell,         "      "  -    •• 

LL.D.     5s. 
CiCERO— De  Oratore  I.     Translated  by  E.  N. 

P.  Moor,  M.A.     3^.  6d. 
Cicero— Select    Orations   (Pro    Milone,   Pro 

Mureno,  Philippic  ii.,  in  Catilinam).  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.     55. 
Cicero— De  Natura  Deorum.     Translated  by 

F.  Brooks,  M.. A     ss.  6d. 
Cicero— De  Officiis.     Translated  by  G.    B. 

Gardiner,  M.A.     25.  6-/. 


byA.  D.  Godley,  M.A. 

Lucian — Six  Dialogues  (Nicrinjis,  Icaro-Mc- 
nippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite, 
The  Lover  of  Falsehood)  Translated  by  S. 
T.  Irwin,  M.A.     3s.  td. 

Sophocles— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by 
E.  D.  a.  Morshead,  M.A.     2j.  6d. 

Tacitus — Agricola  and  Gerniania.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  B.  Townshend.     2.f.  td. 

The  Satirks  of  Juvenal.  Translated  by 
S.  G.  Owen.     sj.  6d. 


General  Literature 
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Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

The  ArtoktheGrkeks.  By  H.  B.  Walters.   I  Velazquez.     By  A.  de   Beruete.      With  94 
With  112  Plates  and  18  Illustrations  in  the  Plates.     IVide Koyalivo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Text.     Wide  Rovnli-'o.     12s.  6d.  net. 


Commercial  Series 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  %vo. 


Commercial    Education  in    Theory    and 

Practice.     By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.     5^-. 
An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial 

Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 

Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 

of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 
British    Commerce    and    Coi-onies    from 

Elizabeth   to  Victoria.      By   H.    de   B. 

Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  cj. 
Commercial  Examination  Papers.     By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     \s.  6d. 
The  Economics  of  Commerce,      By  H.  de 

B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 

xs.  6d. 
A  German  Co.mmercial  Reader.     By  S.  E. 

Bally.     With  Vocabulary,     is. 
A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 

Empire.      By   L.  W.  Lyde,  i\LA.      Sixth 

Edition.     2  J. 
A    Commercial    Geography    of    Foreign 

Nations.     By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    2^. 


A    Primer    of    Business.     By  S.   Jackson, 

M.A.     Third  Edition.     \s.  td. 
Commercial  Arithmetic.     By  F.  G.  Taylor, 

M.A.     Fourth  Editiofu     rs.  6d. 
French  Commercial  Correspondence.    By 

S.   E.    Bally.      With    Vocabulary.      Third 

Edition.     2s. 
German  Commercial  Correspondence.  Bj* 

S.    E.   Bally.      With   Vocabulary.     Second 

Edition.     2s.  6d. 
A  French  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  E. 

Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  2s. 
Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspond- 
ence.    By  E.  E,  Whitfield,  M.A.     Second 

Edition.     2S. 
A  Guide  to   Professions  and   Business. 

By  H.  Jones,     i^.  6d. 
The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  BY  Double 

Entry.     By  J.  E.  B.  M 'Allen,  M.A.     2s. 
Commercial  Law.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 

Second  Edition.     2s. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

Wz'de  Royal  Svo.     2$s.  net. 

A  sumptuous  series  of  20  books  on  art,  written  by  experts  for  collectors,  superbly 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and  colour      ~ 
duly  treated.     The  first  volumes  are — 
Mezzotints.     By  Cyril  Davenport.     With  40 

Plates  in  Photogravure 


The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 


Porcelain.      By  Edward  Dillon.      With    19 

Plates  in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5  in  I 

Photogravure.  | 

Miniatures.      By  Dudley  Heath.      With  9  ) 

Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in  1 

Photogravure.  1 

Ivories.     By  A.  Maskell.     With  80  Plates  in  | 

Collotype  and  Photoc;r.-ivure.  ! 

English    Furniture.      By  F.  S.  Robinson.  } 

With   160  Plates  in   Collotype  and  one  in  | 
Photogravure.     Second  Edition. 


European  Enamels.  By  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame,  C.B.  With  54  Plates  in  Collotype 
and  Half-tone  and  4  Plates  in  Colour. 

Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Work.  By 
Nelson  Dawson.  With  many  Plates  in 
Collotype  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure. 

English  Coloured  Books.  By  Martin 
Hardie.  With  28  Illustrations  m  Colour 
and  Collotype. 

Glass.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  37  Illus- 
trations  in  Collotype  and  12  in  Colour. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  Svo,  clolk,  2s.  ;  leather^  2s.  6d.  net. 


The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Edited 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Ei/lh  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.  Edited  bv  Walter 
Lock,  D.  D.     Third  Edition. 


The   I.mitation   of  Christ.     Edited  by  C. 

Bigg,  D.  D.     Fourth  Editiott. 
A   Book   ok   Devotions.     Edited  by  J.   W. 

Stanbridge.  B.D.     Second  Edition. 

[Continued. 
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The  Library  of  Devotion — continued. 
Lyra    Innocentium.        Edited    by    Walter 

Lock,  D.D. 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 

Life.     Edited  by  C.   Bigg.  D.D.     Fourth 

Edition. 
The  Temple.     Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 

D.D.     Second  Edition. 
A  Guide  to  Eternity.     Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge,  B.D. 
The  Psalms  of  David.    Edited  by  B.  W. 

Randolph,  D.D. 
Lyra  Apostolica.      By  Cardinal    Newman 

and  others.    Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 

and  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching.  M.A. 
The  Inner  Way.     By  J.  Tauler.     Edited  by 

A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.      Edited  by  C. 

S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
On  the  Lovk  of  God.     By  St.   Francis  de 

Sales.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 
A    Manual    of    Consolation    from    the 

Saints  and   Fathers.     Edited  by  J.  H. 

Burn,  B.D. 
The  Song  of  Songs.    Edited  by  B.  Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The  Devotions  of  St,  Anselm.   Edited  by 

C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 
Grace  Abounding.  By  JohnBunj-an.  Edited 

by  S.  C.  Freer,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata.      Edited 

by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D. 


Lyr%^    Sacra  :    A    Book    of  Sacred    Verse. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Westminster. 
A  Day  Book  from  the  Saints  and  Fathers. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 
Heavenly  Wjsdo.m.     A  Selection  from  the 
English  Mystics.     Edited  by  E.  C.  Gregory. 
Light,  Life,  and  Love.   A  Selection  from  the 
I        German  Mystics.  EditedbyW.R.Iuge.M.A. 
An   Lntroduction   to   The  Devout  Liff. 
By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.     Translated  and 
p:dited  by  T.  Barns,  M.A, 
Manchester  al  Mondo  :  a  Contemplatio: 
of   Death    and    Immortality.      By   Henr\ 
Montagu,   Earl  of  Manchester.     With  an 
Introduction    by     Elizabeth     Waterhouse, 
Editor  of 'A  Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death.' 
The    Little    Flowers  of   the  Gloriov 
I       Messer     St.     Francis     and     of      hi 
1        Friars.     Done  into  English  by  W.  He> 
I        wood.      With   an   Introduction  by  A.   C 
Ferrers  Howell. 
The  Spiritual  Guide,  which  Disentangle 
the  Soul  and  brings  it  by  the  Inward  Wa\ 
to  the  Fruition  of  Perfect   Contemplatioi 
j       and  the  Rich  Treasure  of  Internal  Peact- 
\        Written  by  Dr.  Michael  de  Molinos,  Priest. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  copy,  printed  at 
Venice,  1685.     Edited  with  an  Introduction 
j        by  Kathleen  Lyttelton.    With  a  Preface  by 
'       Canon  Scott  Holland. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap  Svo.     3^.  6d.  net  each  vohwie. 

A  series,  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.  These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes.     The  Illustrations  are  chiefly  in  colour. 

COLOURED    BOOKS 


Old  Coloured  Books.  By  George  Paston. 
With  16  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2s.  net. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,  E:sq. 
By  Nimrod.  With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.  Fourth 
Edition. 

The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.  By  Nimrod. 
With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 

Handley  Ckos.s.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With 
17  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech.    Second  Edition. 

Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 
Woodcuts  in  the  "Text  by  John  Leech. 

JoRROCKs'  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 
Aiken.     Second  Edition. 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  ex- 
tremely rare  and  costly  ed ition  of  1 843,  which 
contains  Aiken's  very  fine  illustrations 
instead  of  the  usual  ones  by  Phiz. 

Ask  Mam. ma.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 


The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field.  By 
R.  S.  Surtees.  With  7  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
THE  Picturesque.  By  William  Comb<- 
With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandso: 

The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Searci 
OF  Consolation.  By  William  Combt 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandsun 

The  Third   Tour   of   Doctor   Syntax  1 
Search  of  a  Wife.    By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  :  the 
Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Synt.xv. 
By  the  Author  of  '  The  Three  Tours.'  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowland.son. 

The  English  Dance  of   Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowland.son,  with   Metrical 
Illustrations    by    the  Author    of    '  Doctor 
I       Syntax.'     Tivo  Volumes. 

This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

The  Dance  OF  Life:  A  Poem.  By  the  Author 
of  'Doctor  Syntax."  Illustrated  with  26 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

{Continued. 
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Life  in  London  :  or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.  By 
Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
\.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. 

Real  Life  in  London  :  or,  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an 
Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Aiken  and  Rowlandson,  etc. 
Two  Volumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan, 
With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row. 
landson. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcome.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  51  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Aiken. 

This  book  is  completely  different  from  the 
large  folio  edition  of  '  National  Sports '  by 
the  same  artist,  and  none  of  the  plates  are 
similar. 


The  Adventures  of  a  Post  Captain.  By 
A  Naval  Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 

Gamonia  :  or,  the  Art  cf  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta- 
tions and  Covers,  explained  and  illustrated 
by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen  :  Con- 
taining the  completest  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with 
27  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Bj*  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O'Dogherty. 
By  a  Real  Paddy.  With  19  Coloured  Plates 
by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in 
the  Navy.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  i6 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Old  English  Squire  :  A  Poem.  By 
John  Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured 
Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 


PLAIN    BOOKS 


The  Grave  :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a  Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.  A. 
The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number 
— are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

/f^sop's  Fables.  With  380  Woodcuts  by 
Thomas  Bewick. 

Windsor  Castle.  ByW.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


Thf,  Tower  of  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Frank  Fairlegh.  By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

The  Com  pleat  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 

This  volume  is  reproduced  from  the  beauti- 
ful edition  of  John  Major  of  1824. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Con- 
temporary Onwhyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Fcap.  Zvo.     xs. 


Junior  French  Examination  Papers.     By 

F.  Jacob,  M.A.     Second  Kdition. 
Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers.     ByC. 

G.  Botting,  B.A.    Fourth  Edition. 
Junior  English  Examination  Papers.     By 

W.  Williamson,  B.A. 
Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.     Third  Edition. 
Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.    By 

S.  W,  Finn,  M.A. 


Junior  Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  T. 
C.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 

Junior  General  Information  Examina- 
tion Papers.     Bj*  W.  S.  Beard. 

A  Key  to  the  above,     y.  6d.  net. 

Junior  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 

Junior  German  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  Voegelin,  M.A 
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Junior  School-Books 

Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP,  LL.D.,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A 


A  Class-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.  By 
W.  Williamson,  B.A.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Cr,  S710.     IS.  6d. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St,  Matthew. 
Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.  With 
Three  Maps.     C7:  8vo.     is.  6d. 

TheGospel  According  TO  St.  Mark.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Ruble,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps. 
Cr.  Stjo.     is.  6d. 

A  Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W.William- 
son, B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing 
and  analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writing. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  87'<7.     "zs. 

A  Junior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tvler,  B.A., 
F.C.S.  With  78  Illustrations,  third  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  St'O.    2X.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Edited  by 
A.  P:.  Rubie,  D.D.     Cr.  Zvo.     zs. 

A  Junior  French  Grammar.  By  L.  A. 
Sornet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.    Cr.  Zvo.    -zs. 


Elementary  Experimental  Science.  Phy- 
sics by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.S.  Chemistry 
by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  2  Plates  and 
154  Diagrams.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
■2S.  6d. 

A  Junior  Geometry.  By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 
With  276  Diagrams.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

8V0.    2S. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry. 
By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  4  Plates  and 
109  Diagrams.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  zs. 

.\.  Junior  French  Prose.  By  R,  R.  N. 
Baron,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Sz'o.    2s. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 
Williamson,  B.A.     With  Three  Maps.     Cr. 

S7)0.       2S. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings.  Edited  by 
A.  E.  RuBiB,  D.D.     With  Maps.     Cr.  Bt-o. 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  II.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Cr.  8vo.     2S.  net. 


With  Portraits. 


Cardinal  Newman.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A, 
Bishop   Wilberforce.     By  G.  W,  Daniell, 

M.A, 
Cardinal  Manning.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Charles  Simeon.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
John  Keblb.     By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
Thomas  Chalmers.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot   Andrewes.      By  R.   L.   Ottley, 

D.  D.     Second  F.ditiotu 
Augustine    of    Canterbury.      By    E.    L. 

Cutts,  D.D. 


William  Laud.     By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 

Third  Edition. 
John  Knox.  ByF.  MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 
John  Howe.     By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
Bishop  Kkn.     By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.    By  T.  Hodgkin, 

D.C.L.     Third  Edition. 
John  Donne.     By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  Cranmer.     By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimer.      By  R.  M,  Carlyle  and  A. 

J.  Carlyle,  M.A, 
Bishop  Butler.     By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Iiittle  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Ilhistrations.     Deiny  i6??w.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  monographs  in  miniature,  containing  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.  These  books  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  care.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure, 

Greek  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.     Third  Edition. 

Bookplates.    E.Almack, 

Reynold.s.     J.  Sime.    Second  Edition. 

Romney.     George  Paston. 

Greuze  and  Boucher.    Eli7a  ¥.  Pollard. 

Vandyck,     M,  G.  Smallwood, 

Turner,     Frances  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Di'iRER.     Jessie  Allen. 

Hoppner.     H.  p.  K.  Skipton. 

Holbein.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue, 


Watts.     R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

Leighton.    Alice  Corkran, 

Velasquez.      Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.  R. 

Gilbert. 
CoROT.     Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Bimstingl. 
Raphael.     A,  R,  Dryhurst, 
Millet.     Netta  Peacock. 
Illuminated  MSS.     J.  W.  Bradley. 
Christ  in  Akt.    Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
Jewklleky.     Cyril  Davenport. 

\Continued, 
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Little  Books  ox  Art — continued. 
BciRNE-JoNKS.     Fortunie  de  Lisle. 


Second 


Edition. 
Rembrandt. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 


Claude.     Edward  Dillon. 

The  Arts  of  Japan.    Edward  Dillon. 

Enamels.     Mrs.  Nelson  Dawson. 


The  Little  Galleries 

De7)iy  i6fno.     2s.  6d,  net. 

A  series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Rkvnolds. 
.\  Little  Gallery  of  Romney. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 


Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 
Little  Gallery  of  English  Ports. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H,  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 
S7n all  Pott  %rio,  cloth ^  2s.  6d.  vet.;  leather ^  3^.  dd.  7iet. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a  small  series  of  books  under  the  general  title 
of  The  Little  Guides.  The  main  features  of  these  books  are  (i)  a  handy  and 
charming  form,  (2)  artistic  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  others,  (3)  good  plans 
and  maps,  (4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or 
district  treated. 


Cambridge    and    its    Colleges.      By    A. 

Hamilton  Thompson.     Second  Edition. 
Oxford  and  its  Colleges.     By  J.  Wells, 

M.A.     Sei'cnth  Edition. 
St.  Paul's  Cathf.dkal.     By  George  Clinch. 
Westminster  Ap,p.ry.     By  G.  ¥..  Troutbeck. 

The  English  Lakes.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
The    Malvern    Country.      By    B.    C.   A. 

Windle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's   Country.      By   B.    C.    A. 

Windle,  D. So. ,  F.  R. S.    Second  Editioii. 


Buckinghamshire.    By  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
Cheshire.    By  W.  M.  Gallichan. 
Cornwall.     By  A.  L.  Salmon. 
Derbyshire.      By  J.  Charles  Cox,    LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Dorset.     By  Frank  R.  Heath. 
Hampshire.      By    I.    Charles  Cox,   LL.D., 

F.S.A. 


,  Hertfordshire.      By    H.     W.    Tompkins, 
'       F.R.H.S. 

Thk  Isle  of  Wight.     By  G.  Clinch. 

Kent.     By  G.  Clinch. 
I  Kerry.     By  C.  P.  Crane. 
I  Middlesex.     By  John  B.  Firth. 
I  Northamptonshire.     By  Wakeling  Dry. 

Norfolk.     By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
I  Oxfordshire.     By  F.  G.  r>rabant,  M.A. 
1  Suffolk.     By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
'  Surrey.    By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 
i  Sussex.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  RL.\.     Second 
i       Edition. 

The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    By  J.  E. 
j       Morris. 
j  TheNorthRidingof  Yorkshire.     ByJ.  E. 

;        Morris. 

I 

j  Brittanv.  B3'  S.  Baring-Gould. 
1  Normandy.  By  C.  Scudamore. 
:  Rome     By  C.  G.  Ellaby. 

Sicily.      By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  Sz'o.     Each  Volume^  cloth,  \s.  6d.  ?iet ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Edited  by  E.  V. 


Anon.  ENGLISH  LYRICS,  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE.   EditedbyE.  V.Lucas.    Two  Vols. 


NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Lucas. 
Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF  LORD 

BACON.     Edited  by  Edward  Wright. 

\Contin-ned, 
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The  Little  Librakv— continued. 

Barham  (R.    H.)-       THE    INGOLDSBY 

LP:GENDS.     Edited    by    J.    B.    Atlay. 

TzLio  Voiufues. 
Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Beckford   (William).      THE    HISTORY 

OF  THE  CALIPH   VATHEK.     Edited 

by  E.  Denison  Ross. 
Blake  (William).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

WILLIAM    BLAKE.     Edited  by  M. 

Perugini. 
Borrow  (Geor£:e).    LAVENGRO.    Edited 

by  F.  HiNDEs  Groome.      T7vo  Volumes. 
THE    ROMANY    RYE.      Edited  by  John 

Sampson. 
Browning  (Robert).     SELECTIONS 

FROM     THE     EARLY     POEMS     OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING.     Edited  by  W. 

Hall  Grifflv,  M.A. 
Canning  (George).   SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE    ANTI-JACOBIN:    with    George 

Canning's  additional  Poems.      Edited  by 

Lloyd  .Sanders. 
Cowley  (Abraham).     THE  ESSAYS  OF 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY.    Edited  by  H.  C. 

Minchin. 
Crabbe  (George).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

GEORGE    CRABBE.      Edited  by  A.  C. 

Deank. 
Craik  (Mrs.).      JOHN    HALIFAX, 

G  E  N  T  L  E  M  A  N,      Edited  by  Anne 

!MATHESf)N.     Tivo  Volumes. 
Crashaw   (Richard).      THE     ENGLISH 

POEMS    OF    RICHARD    CRASHAW. 

Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 

Dante  (Alighieri).     THE  INFERNO  OF 

DANTi:.       Translated  by   H.    F.   Gary. 

Edited  by  Paget  Toynree,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.    Trans- 

lated  by  H.   F.  Gary.     Edited  by  Paget 

ToYNiiEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE    PARADISO    OF    DANTE.      Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Gary.     Edited  by  Paget 

Tovnbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Darley  (George).     SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 
Deane  (A.  C).      A  LITTLE   BOOK  OF 

LIGHT  VERSE. 
Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

'I\i<o  Volnincs. 
Terrier  (Susan).      MARRIAGE.      F:dited 

by     A.      Goodrich  -  Freer     and     Lord 

lODESLEIGH.       TlUO   VoluVieS. 

THE  IXHKRITANCE.      T^vo  Volumes. 
GaskelI(Mrs.).    CRANFORD.    Edited  by 

]•"-.  \'.  Ll'Cas.     .Second  Edition. 
Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  TH  E  SCARLET 

Ll<.  rTl',R.     Edited  by  Percy  Dkarmer. 
Henderson  (T.   F.).     A  LITTLE   BOOK 

OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


Keats  (John).      POEMS.    With  an  Intro 

duction  by  L.   Binvon,  and  Notes  by  J. 

Masefield. 
Kinglake  (A.  W.).     EOTHEN.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.     Second  Edition. 
Lamb    (Charles).      ELIA,     AND     THE 

LAST   ESSAYS   OF   ELIA.       dited   by 

E.  V.  Lucas. 
Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS     Edited 

by  A.  D.  GoDLEY,  M.A.     A  reprint  of  the 

First  Edition. 
Longfellow  (H.  W.).     SELECTIONS 

FROM     LONGFELLOW.        Edited    by 

L.  M.  Faithfull. 
Marvell  (Andrew).      THE    POEMS    OF 

ANDREW    MARVELL.     Edited  by  E. 

Wright. 
Milton  (John).      THE  MINOR  POEMS 

OF  JOHN  MILTON.     Edited  by  H.  C. 

Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Moir(D.  M.).   M.\NSIE  WAUCH.    Edited 

by  T.  F.  Henderson. 
Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  SONNETS. 
Rochefoucauld  (La).    THE  MAXIMS  OF 

LA    ROCHEFOUCAULD.       Translated 

by  Dean   Stanhope.      Edited  by  G.   H. 

Powell. 
Smith  (Horace  and  James).    REJECTED 

ADDRESSES.     Edited  by  A.  D.  Gouley, 

M.A. 
Sterne  (Laurence).    A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).    THE  EARLY 

POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 

SON.     Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 

M.A. 
IN    MEMORIAM.       Edited  by  H.   C. 

Beeching,  M.A. 
THE  PRINCESS.      Edited  by  Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
Thackeray (W.  M.).    VANITY  FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.     Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.    Edited  by  S.  Gwvnn. 

Three  Volumes. 
ESMOND.     Edited  by  S.  G\vynn. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Edited bvS.  Gwynn. 
Vaughan   (Henry).      THE    POEMS    OF 

HENRY  VAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton     (izaak).       THE     COMPLEAT 

ANGLER.     Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 
Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).     A  LITTLE 

BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 

by.     Tenth  Edition. 
Also  on  Japanese  Paper.     Leather,     ^s. 
jiet. 
Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

WORDSWORTH.      Edited    by  Nowell 

C.  Smith. 
Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by Georgb 

Sampson. 
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The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

Pott  i6mo.     In  40  Volumes.     Leather^  price  is.  net  each  volume. 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     los.  net. 


Miniature  Library- 
Reprints  in  miniature  of  a  few  interesting  books  which  have  quahties  of 
humanity,  devotion,  or  hterary  genius. 


EuKHRANOR :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
■^■2.tno.     Leather,  -is.  net. 

PoLONius :  or  Wit,e  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. _  By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  m 
1852.     Demy  2,'zmo.     Leather,  is.  net. 

The  RubAivat  of  Omak  KhayvAm.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  ist  edition 
of  1859,  Third  Edition.     Leather,  is.net. 


The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herhekt  of 
Chekburv.  Written  by  hinibclf.  From  the 
edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  the 
year  1764.      Dciiiy  32;/;^.  Leather,  •2s.  net. 

The  Visions  of  Dom  Francisco  Quevedu 
ViLLEGAS,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  .St. 
James.  Made  English  by  R.  L.  From  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Hcrringman,  166S. 
Leather.     2s.  net. 

Poems.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edi- 
tion of  1848.    Leather,  -zs.  net. 


Fcap.  Svo. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3^-.  dd.  net. 


By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.,  I 
2    Illustrations.      Second\ 


Dante  Alighier 

D.Litt.      With 

Edition.  \ 

Savonarola.    By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A.  j 

With  12  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.  I 

John  Howard.     By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  ! 

Bishop  of  Gloucester.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Tennyson.     By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.    With 

9  Illustrations. 
Walter  Raleigh.     By  I.  A.  Taylor.     With 

12  Illustrations. 
Erasmus.  ^  By  E.  Y.   H.  Capey.      With   12 

Illustrations. 
The  Young  Pretender.     By  C.    S.  Terry. 

With  12  Illustrations. 


Robert    Burns.       By    T.     F.     Henderson. 

With  12  Illustrations. 
Chatham.     By  A.   S.   M'Dowall.     With   12 

Illustrations. 
St.  Francis  of  Assist.     By  Anna  M.  Stod- 

dart.     With  16  Illustrations. 
Canning.  _  By  W.  Alison  Phillips.     With  12 

Illustrations. 
Beaconsfield.     By  Walter  Sichel.     With  12 

Illustrations. 
Goethe.     By  H.  G.  Atkins.     With  12  Illus- 
trations. 
Fenelon.      By  Viscount   St     Cyres.      With 

12  Illustrations. 


School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


French  Examination  Papers.     By  A.   M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Fourteenth  Edition. 
A    Key,  issued    to    Tutors    and  Private 
Students  only  to  be  had  on  application 
to     the    Publishers,        Fifth    Edition. 
Cro7vn  Svo.     6s.  net. 
Latin  Examination  Papers.     By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Thirteenth  Edition. 
Key   {Sixth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6j.  net. 
Greek  Examination  Papers.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman.  M.A.     Ninth  Edition. 

Key  {Fourth  Edition)  issued   as  above. 
(ys.  net. 
German  Examination  Papers.     By  R.  J. 
Morich,    Sixth  Edition. 


Key  {'Third  Edition)  issued   as  above 
6s.  net. 

History  and  Geography  Examination 
Papers.  By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

Physics  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  E. 
Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

General  Knowledge  Examination 
Papers.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Sixth  Edition. 

Kmv  (Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  abore. 
7S.  net. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  HisroHr. 
By  J.  Tait  Plowdeu-Wardlaw,  B.A. 
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School  Histories 

Illustrated.     Crown  Sva.      is.  6d. 


A  School  History  or  Wakwickshike.  By 
B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

A  School  History  of  Somerset.  By 
Walter  Raymond. 

A  School  History  of  Lancashire,  by 
W.  E.  Rhodes. 


A  School  History  of  Surrey. 
Maiden,  M.A. 


By  H.  E. 


A  School  History  ok  Middlesex.     Bv  V. 
G.  Plarr  and  F.  W.  Walton. 


Textbooks  of  Science 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 


Practical  Mechanics.  By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  6d. 
Practical    Chemistry.      Part    i.      By    W. 

French,  M.A.     Cr.  2,vo.     Fourth  Edition. 

IS.  6d.     Part  II.     By  W,  French,  M. A.,  and 

T.  H.  Boardinan,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 
Technical    Arithmetic    and    Geometry. 

By    C.    T.    Minis,    M.I.M.E.       Cr.    8vo. 

3J.  6d. 
Examples  in  Physics.     By  C.   E.   Jackson, 

B.A.     Cr.  8t'o.     2s.  6d. 
Plant  Like,  Studies  in  Garden  and  School. 

By   Horace    F.   Jones,   F.C.S.      With  320 

Diagrams.     Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 


The  Complete  School  Chemistry.  By  F. 
?>L  Oldham,  B.A.  With  126  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo. 

An  Organic  Chemistry  for  Schools  and 
Technical  Institutes.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan, 
B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo. 

Elementary  Science  for  Pupil  Teacheks. 
Physics  Section.  By  W.  T.  Clough, 
A.R.C.S.  (Lond.),  F.CS.  Chemistry 
Section.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
F.C.S.  With  2  Plates  and  10  Diagrams. 
Cr.  8z'o.     2s. 


Methuen's  Simplified  French  Texts 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 
One  Shilling  each. 


L'HisTOiRE  d'uneTulife.  Adapted  by  T.  R. 

N. Crofts,  M.A. 
Abuallah.     Adapted  by  J.  A.  Wilson. 


La  Chanson  ue  Roland.     Adapted  by  H. 

Rieu,  M.A. 
Memoikes  de  Cadichon.     Adapted  by  J.  Y. 

Rhoades. 


Methuen's  Standard  Library 

In  Sixpenny  Volumes. 

The  Standard  Library  is  a  new  series  of  volumes  containing  the  great  classics  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  finest  works  of  English  literature.  All  the  great  masters  will  be 
represented,  either  in  complete  works  or  in  selections.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  publishers  to 
place  the  best  books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  within  the  reach  of  every  reader,  so  that  the 
series  may  represent  something  of  the  diversity  and  splendour  of  our  English  tongue.  The 
characteristics  of  The  Standard  Libraky  are  four  : — i.  Soundness  of  Text.  2.  Cheapnes*.. 
3,  ClExVRNESS  ok  Type.  4.  Simplicity.  The  books  are  well  printed  on  good  paper  at  a 
price  which  on  the  whole  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  publishing.  Each  volume  con- 
tains from  100  to  250  pages,  and  is  issued  in  paper  covers,  Crown  8vo,  at  Sixpence  net,  or  in 
cloth  gilt  at  One  Shilling  net.  In  a  few  cases  long  books  are  issued  as  Double  Volumes 
or  as  Treble  Volumes. 


The   Meditations^  ok  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  translation  is  by  R.  Graves.  ♦■ 

Sense  k^  Sensibility.     By  Jane  Austen. 
Essays   and    Counsels     and     The     New 

Atlantis.      By    Francis    Bacon,     Lord 

Verulam. 
Religio    Medici    and    Urn    Burial.      By 

Sir  Thomas  Browne.     The  text  has  been 

collated  by  A.  R.  Waller. 


The  Pilgrim's  Progress.     By  John  Bunyan. 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

By  Edmund  Burke. 
The  Poems  and  Songs  ok  Robert  Burns. 

Double  Volume. 
The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 

Revealed.     By  Joseph  Butler,  D.D. 
The  Poems  of  Thomas  Chattbkton.    In^ 

volumes. 
V'ul.  I.— Miscelluucuus  Pocmi. 

\Conlinutd. 
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Vol.  II.— The  Rowley  Poems. 
The  New  Life  and  Sonnets.     By    Dante. 
Translated  into  English  by  D,  G.  Rossetti. 
Tom  Jones.    By  Henry  Fielding.    Treble  Vol. 
Ckanfokd.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  ok 

THE  Roman  Empire.     By  Edward  Gibbon. 

In  7  double  volumes. 
The  Text  and  Notes  have  been  revised  by 

J.  B.  Bury,  Litt.D.,  but  the  Appendices  of 

the  more  expensive  edition  are  not  given. 


The   Vicak  ok   Wakefield.        By    Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The  Poems  andPlavsok  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
The  Works  ok  Ben  J[onson. 

Vol.  i. — The  Case  is  Altered.     Every  Man 
in  His  Humour.     Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour. 
Vol.  II.— Cynthia's  ReveL  ;  The  Poetaster. 
The  text  has  been  collated  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
The  Poe.ms  ok  John  Keats.    Double  volume. 
The  Text  has  been  collated    by  E.    de 
Selincourt. 
On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     By  Thomas 
a  Kempis. 

The    tranblation  is  by  C.   Bigg,   DD., 
Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 

Like.     By  William  Law. 
Paradise  Lost.     By  John  Milton. 

ElKONOKLASTES  AND  THE  TeNURE   OK    KiNGS 

AND  Magistrates.     By  John  Milton. 
Utopia  and  Poems.     By  Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  Republic   of    Plato.      Translated  by 


I  Sydenham  and  Taylor.     Double  Volume, 

i  The     translation    has    been    revised    by 

!  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

The    Little    Flowers    of    St.    Francis. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 
The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.     In 
10  volumes. 
Vol.  I.— The  Tempest ;  The  Two  Geiitiemen 
of  Verona ;  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ; 
Measure  for  Measure ;  The  Comedy  of 
Errors. 
Vol.  1 1. — Much  Ado  About  Nothing  ;  Love's 
Labour 's   Lost ;    A   Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  As  You 
Like  It. 
Vol.  III. — The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well;  Twelfth  Night ;  The 
Winter's  Tale. 
Vol.  IV.— The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John  ; 
The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Second  ; 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. ;  The 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. 
Vol.  v.— The  Life  of  King  Henry  v.  ;  The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  vi. ;  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  vi. 
Vol.  VI.— The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry 
VI.  ;  The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  in. ; 
The  Famous  History  of  the  Life  of  King 
Henry  viii. 
The  Poems  OF  Percy  Bvsshe  Shelley.    In  4 
volumes. 
Vol.  I.  — Alastor  ;  The  Dsemon  of  the  World ; 

The  Revolt  of  Islam,  etc. 
The  Text  has  been  revised  by  C.  D.  Locock. 
The  Like  ok  Nelson.     By  Robert  Southey. 
The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Selborne.    By  Gilbert  White. 


Textbooks  of  Technology 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 


Fully  Illustrated, 

How  to  Make  a  Dkess.     By  J.  A.  E.  Wood 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zz>o.     is.  6d. 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.    By  F.  C.  Webber 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical, 

By  Clare  Hill.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Tex- 
tile Design.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Demy 
Svo.    js.  6d. 

Builders'  Quantities.  By  H.  C.  Grubb. 
Cr.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 

R6pouss6  Metal  Work.  By  A.  C.  Horth. 
Cr.  Bvo.    2s.  6d. 


Electric  Light  and  Power:  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. By  E.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.  (Lond.) 
Second  Master  and  Instructor  of  Physics 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Leicester 
Technical  School,  and  W.  H.  N.  James. 
A.R.C.S.,  A.I.E.E.,  Assistant  Instructor 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  Manchester 
Municipal  Technical  School.  Cr.  %vo.  \s.  6d. 

Engineering  Workshop  Practice.  By 
C.  C.  Allen,  Lecturer  on  Engineering, 
Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Coventry. 
With  many  Diagrams.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 

Edited  by  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  series  is  intended,  in  part,  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  teachers  or  students  of 
Theology  with  trustworthy  Textbooks,  adequately  representing  the  present  position 
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of  the  questions  dealt  with  ;  in  part,  to  make  accessible  to  the  reading  public  an 
accurate  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and  principles  in  all  questions  bearing  on 
Theology  and  Religion. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  thr 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Burn.  D.D.  Deiny 
Zvo.     JOS.  6iL 

The  Philosophy  ok  Religion  in  England 
AND  America.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 
Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d. 

A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrinf. 
By  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  M.A.  DemyZvo. 
los.  bd. 


The  XXXIX.  Articles  ok  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Fifth  ami  Cheaper  Edition  in  one 
Volume.    Demy  Zvo.     \-2s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  By  F.  B.  Jevons.  M.A., 
lAtt.D.  Third  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.   ios.6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  By  R. 
L.  Ottley,  D.D.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition,     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d. 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  object  of  each  commentary  is  primarily  exegetical,  to  interpret  the  author's 
meaning  to  the  present  generation.  The  editors  will  not  deal,  except  very  suboi  - 
dinately,  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or  philology ;  but,  taking  the  English 
text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  try  to  combine  a  hearty  accept- 
ance of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 


The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Sixth  Edition    Demy  Zvo.     xos.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     6s. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  Zvo.  Third 
Edition,     10s.  6d. 


The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostlb 
to  the  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge,  M.A.    Demy  Zvo.    6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling, 
D.D.     Demy  Zvo.     6s. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  H.  A.  Red- 
path,  M.A.,  D.Litt.     Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d. 


Part  II. — Fiction 


Adderley  (Hon.  and  Rev.  James),  Author 

of  'Stephen    Remarx."      BEHOLD   THE 

DAYS  COME.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 

35.  6d. 
Albanesi  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE    OTHER.      Fourth  Edition.       Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
LOVE    AND    LOUISA.      Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
PETER,  A  PARASITE.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
I  KNOW  A    MAIDEN.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Anstey  (F.).    Author  of  'Vice    Versa."      A 

BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.    Illustrated 

by  Bernard  Partridge.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     -xs.  6d. 
BagOt  (Richard).   A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s, 
THE    PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo  6s. 
TEMPTATION.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Zvo, 

6s. 


CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.     A    Netu  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.  A  New  Edition.    Cr.Zzo. 

6s. 
Baring -Gould  (S.).     ARM  I  NELL.     Fflh 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
URITH.    Ftfih  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
CHEAP   JACK    ZITA.       Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MARGERY     OF     QUETHER.         Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.   6s. 
KITI-Y  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
NOEMI.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE    BROOM -SQUIRE.       Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE      PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
GUAVAS   THE    TINNER.        Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zz>o.    (>s. 


6s. 
Seventh 
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BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEV.     Illus- 

trated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8z'o.     6s. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.     Cn  8vo.    6s. 
WINEFRED.    Illustrated.    Secotul  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 
MISS  QUILLET.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.   6s.  \ 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s.         I 
IN  DE^V1SLAND.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  I 

Zvo.     6s. 
LITTLE  TU'PENNY.   A  Nexv Edition.   6d. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Barnett  (Edith  A.).     A  WILDERNESS 

WINNER.    Second  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.    6s.  \ 
Barr  (James).     LAUGHING  THROUGH 

A  WILDERNESS.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Barr  (Robert).       IN    THE   MIDST   OF 

ALARMS.     T/tird  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    STRONG    ARM.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.      Third  Edition. 

THE     COUNTESS      TEKLA.         Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  LADY  ELECTRA.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE      TEMPESTUOUS      PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels  and  S.  Crane. 
Begbie  (Harold).     THE  ADVENTURES 

OFSIR  JOHN  SPARROW.   Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 
Belloc(Hilaire).  ExMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT.      With  36  Illustrations  by 

G.    K.    Chesterton.       Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Benson  (E.F.)  DODO.  Fifteenth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
THE  CAPS  IN  A.    Second  Edit.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
Benson     (Margaret).        SUBJECT     TO 

VANITY.     Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 
Bretherton  (Ralph).      THE  MILL.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
Burton   (J.    Bloundelle).       THE    FATE 

OF  VALSEC.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Capes  (Bernard),  Author  of  'The  Lake  of 

Wine.'  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE.    Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  JAY  OF  ITALY.    Fourth  Ed.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
LOAVES  AND  FISHES.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  ROGUE'S  TRAGEDY.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE      GREAT      SKENE      MYSTERY. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Charlton  (Randall).    MAVE.    Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Chesney  (Weatherby).    THE  TRAGEDY 

OF    THE    GREAT    EMERALD.      Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE    MYSTERY    OF    A    BUNGALOW. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Corelll  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.    TiventySeventh  Edition.   Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 


VENDETTA.     Twenty-Fifth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THELMA.    Thirty-Sezenih Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 

6s. 
ARDATH  :    THE  STORY  OF   A   DEAD 

SELF.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.    Fourteenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
WORMWOOD.     Fifteenth  Ed.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
BARABBAS:     A     DREAM      OF     THE 

WORLD'S      TRAGEDY.       Forty-second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE     MASTER     CHRISTIAN.       Tenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
TEMPORAL    POWER:    A    STUDY    IN 

SUPREMACY,      i^oth    Thousand.      Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
GOD'S  GOOD  MAN  :  A  SIMPLE  LOVE 

STORY.    Eleventh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s 
THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.    Twenty -sixth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
BOY:  a  Sketch.    Ninth  Edition.   Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
CAMEOS     Tweifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).    See  Sara  Jeannettc 

Duncan. 
Cotterell   (Constance).      THE    VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES.   Illustrated.   Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Crane     (Stephen)    and     Barr    (Robert). 

THE  O'RUDDY.     Cr  Zvo.     6s. 
Crockett  (S.  R.),    Author  of 'The  Raiders,' 

etc.    LOCH  INVAR.     Illustrated.      Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Croker  (B.  M.).      THE  OLD  CANTON- 

MENT.    Cr.Zvo.     6s. 
JOHAl<i'N  A.  Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.     6s. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6^. 
A     NINE     DAYS'     WONDER.         Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
PEGGY    OF    THE    BARTONS.      Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ANGEL.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  STATE  SECRET.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     3-?.  6d. 
Crosbie  (Mary).   DISCIPLES.   Second  Ed. 

Cr.  %vo.  6s. 
Dawson    (A.     J).        DANIEL    WHYTE. 

Cr.  Zvo.    3J.  6d. 
Deane  (Mary).     THE   OTHER    PAWN. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Doyle    (A.    Conan),    Author    of    'Sherlock 

Holmes,'       'The    White    Company,'    etc. 

ROUND    THE    RED    LAMP.       Tenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.    Everard 

Cotes).      THOSE     DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS.  Illustrated.  ThirdEdiiion. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s.     See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Flndlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 

OF     BALGOWRIE.         Fifth     Edition. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.    Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
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FIndlater  (Mary).     A    NARROW   WAY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo..     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF  JOY.       TAird   Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
A  BLIND  BIRD'S  NEST.      With  8   Illus- 

trations.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Fitzpatrick    (K.)      THE     WEANS     AT 

ROWALLAN.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Francis    (M.  E.).      STEPPING    WEST- 

WARD.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,     6s. 
Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh),  Author  of  The  Stolen 

Emperor.'     THE   SLAKING   OF    THE 

SWORD.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
IN    THE    SHADOW    OF    THE    LORD. 

Third  Edition.     Croivn  %vo.     6s. 
Fuller=Maitland  (Ella),   Author    of   '  The 

Day  Bookof  BethiaHardacre.'  BLANCHE 

ESMEAD.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 
Gates  (Eleanor),  Author  of  The  Biography 

of  a  Prairie  Girl.'  THE  PLOW-WOMAN, 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Gerard  (Dorothea),  Author  of  '  Lady  Baby.' 
HOLY    MATRIMONY.      Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MADE  OF  MONEY.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE      IMPROBABLE      IDYL.         'Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Gissing  (George),  Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In 

the  Year  of    [ubilee,'  etc.      THE  TOWN 

TRAVELLER.  Second  Ed.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Gleig  (Charles).      BUNTER'S   CRUISE. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     35.  6d. 
Hamilton  (M.),    Author  of   'Cut   Laurels.' 

THE  FIRST  CLAIM.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Harraden  (Beatrice).      IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.      TTvel/th  Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  SCHOLAR'S  DAUGHTER.    Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Harrod  (F.)(  Frances  Forbes  Robertson). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
Herbertson    (Agnes    G.).       PATIENCE 

DEAN.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Hichens  (Robert).     THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Z7>o.     6s. 
FELIX.     Fi/ih  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
BYEWAYS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE   GARDEN    OF   ALLAH.     Fifteenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Svo.   6s. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.     Sevenfli 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Hope  (Anthony).      THE  GOD  IN  Til 

CAR.     Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
A    CHANGE    OF    AIR.      Sixth    Editi, 

A  MAN  OF  >iARK.    Fifth  Ed.    Cr.  Svo. 
THE   CHRONICLES    OF    COUNT  A 

TON  10.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
PHROSO.      Illustrated  by   H.    R.    Mill. 

Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edit j 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
QUISANTE.    Fo7irth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
A  SERVANT   OF   THE   PUBLIC.     Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Hope  (Graham),  Author  of  '  A  Cardinal  and 

his   Conscience,'  etc.,   etc.      THE    LADY 

OF  LYTE.     Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.   6s. 
Housman  (Clemence).      THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  AGLO VALE  DE  GALLS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe),  Author  of  '  Captain 

Kettle.'     MR.    HORROCKS,   PURSER.     ' 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEL' 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo. 
Jacobs  (W.  W.).        MANY    CARGO) 

Twenty-Ninth  Edition.     Cr.Svo.    3J.  6 
SEA  URCHINS.   Fourteenth  Etiition..    < 

Svo.     35-.  6d. 
A     MASTER     OF     CRAFT.       Illustraleci. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 
LIGHT    FREIGHTS.      Illustrated.      Sir:- 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 
THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING.    Eighth  T 

tion.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.   Illustrated.    Sever. 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.      Illustrated.      Seventh  Eu<.- 

tion.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d.  \ 

AT    SUNWICH    PORT.      Illustrated.     1 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 
James  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE.  Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  AMBASSADORS.      Second  Edit: 

Cr.  St'o.     6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Keays   (H.    A.    Mitchell).       HE    THAT 

EATETH    BREAD    WITH    ME.      Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
Kester   (Vaughan).      THE    FORTUNES 

OF  THE  LANDRAYS.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).    WITH    ESSEX 

IN  IRELAND.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Le  Queux  (W.).    THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

WESTMINSTER.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

the"  CLOSED    BOOK.      Third   Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s, 
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THE     VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     Os. 

BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6j, 
L«vett-Yeats   (S.).      ORRAIN.      Second 

Edition.    Cr.  tvo.     6s. 
London  (Jack),  Author  of  •  The  Call  of  the 
Wild,'   'The    Sea    Wolf,'    etc.       WHITE 
FANG.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8w.    ds. 
Lucas  (E.  v.).    LISTENER'S  LURE  :  An 

Oblique  Narration.      Croiun  ivo.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Lyall  (Edna).      DERRICK   VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST.     42nd  Thousand.     Cr.  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 
M'Carthy  (Justin  H.),  Author  of '  If  I  were 

King.'      THE     LADY    OF     LOYALTY 

HOUSE.    Illustrated.    Third  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
THE  DRYAD.   Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
Macdonald  (Ronald).     THE  SEA  MAID. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A   HUMAN   TRINITY.       Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Macnaughtan  (S.).    THE  FORTUNE  OF 

CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Malet  (Lucas).    COLONEL  ENDERBY'S 

WIFE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.      Neiv 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.    Fifteenth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    CARISSIMA.      Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fourth  Edi. 

tion.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     HISTORY     OF    SIR     RICHARD 

CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
See  also  Books  for  IJoys  and  Girls. 
Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  OLIVIA'S  SUMMER. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A     LOST     ESTATE.        A    Neto    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.   A  Nciv Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  PARISH  NURSE.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
CiRAN'MA'S  JANE.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A    WINTER'S    TALE.      A   Neiv  Edition. 
*■■     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.      A  Nexv 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT.     Third  Ed.     Cr. 

Zvo.   6s.   See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
THE  MEMORIES  OF  RONALD  LOVE. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  EGLAMORE  PORTRAITS.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Marriott     (Charles),      Author     of     'The 

Column.'     GENEVRA.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Marsh  (Richard).    THE  TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE.  Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
THE   MARQUIS  OF    PUTNEY.    Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


A  DUEL.     Cr  Zvo.    6s. 

IN   THE   SERVICE  OF    LOVE.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Sec  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Mason  (A.    E.  W".),  Author  of  'The  Four 

Feathers,'  etc.      CLEMENTINA.      Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.Ztfo.     6s. 
Mathers  (Helen),  Author  of  '  Comin'  thro' 

the    Rye."       HONEY.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s, 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.     Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
THE  FERRYMAN.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
TALLY-HO!    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
Maxwell  (W.  B.),  Author  of  'The  Ragged 

Messenger."      VIVIEN.     Eighth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    RAGGED    MESSENGER.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo,     6s. 
FABULOUS  FANCIES.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  GUARDED  FLAME.     Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY.  Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Z-^'O.     6s. 
ODD  LENGTHS.   Second  Ed.   Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Meade  (L.T.).    DRIFT.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
RESURGAM.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
VICTORY.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Melton  (R.).      C/ESAR'S  WIFE.      Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Meredith     (Ellis).       HEART     OF     MY 

HEART.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Miller  (Esther).     LIVING  LIES.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zijo.     6s. 
'Miss    Molly'     (The  Author   oQ-       THE 

GREAT  RECONCILER.     Cr.  Z7>o.     6s. 
Mitford  (Bertram).    THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      Illustrated.       Sixth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  6d. 
IN    THE    WHIRL    OF    THE    RISING. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  RED  DERELICT.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Montresor  (F.    F.),   Author   of   'Into  the 

Highways  and   Hedges.'     THE  ALIEN. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Z">o.    6s. 
Morrison  (Arthur).      TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.    Seventh  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    Fifih  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
TO    LONDON    TOWN.      Second  Edition. 

CUNNING  MURRELL.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.    Fourth  Edi 

tion.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Nesbit  (E.).    (Mrs.  E.  Bland).    THE  RED 

HOUSE.      Illustrated.      Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Norris  ( W.  E. ).    HARRY  AND  URSULA. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Z7>o.    6s. 
Ollivant    (Alfred).       OWD    BOB,    THE 

GREY  DOG   OF   KENMUIR.      Ninth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
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Oppenhelm  (E.  PhUHps).     MASTER  OF 

MEN.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Oxenham    (John).    Author   of   'Barbe    of 

Grand  Bayou.'      A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     (>s. 
THE  GATE  OF   THE    DESERT.     Fifth 

Edition.    Cr.  8t'«>.     ts. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS.     With  a  Frontispiece  \ 

in    photogravure    by    Harold    Copping. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  LONG  ROAD.      With  a  Frontispiece  . 

by    Harold    Copping.      Third  Edition. 

Cr,  Svo.     6s.  I 

Pain  (Barry).     LINDLEY  KAYS.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Parker  (Gilbert).     PIERRE   AND    HIS 

PEOPLE.     Si^th  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  Fi/tk  Edition.    Cr.Svo. 

THE   TRANSLATION    OF    A   SAVAGE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  S7>o.     6s. 
THE    TRAIL   OF  THE    SWORD.     Illus- 
trated.    Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 

The    Story  of  a  Lost   Napoleon.       Sixth 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The   Last  Adventures   of  'Pretty  Pierre.' 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE   MIGHTY.      Illus- 
trated.    Fifteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    STRONG:    a 

Romance  of  Tw^o  Kingdoms.     Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Sz'O.     3^.  6d. 
Pemberton  (Max).      THE    FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Szw.     6s. 
I   CROWN  THEE  KING.     With   Illustra- 

tions   by  Frank  Dadd   and   A.    Forrestier. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.     Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
SONS     OF     THE     MORNING.      Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  RIVER.     Third  Edition.    Cr.Svo.   6s. 
THE  AMERICAN   PRISONER.     Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Stio.     6s. 
KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.   With  a  Frontis- 

piece.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  St'o.      6s. 
THE  PORTREEVE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  S710.     6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
PIckthall    (Marmaduke).       SAtD    THE 

FISHERMAN.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo. 

6s. 
BRENDLK.    Second  Edition.     Cr.Svo.    6s. 
THE   HOUSE  OF  ISLAM.      Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s, 


'Q,'  Author  of  'Dead  Man's  Rock.'     THE 
WHITE  WOLF.       Second  Edition.    Cr. 

THEMAYOR  OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
MERRY  GARDEN  AND  OTHER 

STORIES.     Cr.  S^w.     6s. 
Rawson  (Maud  Stepney),   Author  of  'A 

Jyady  of  the   Regency.'    'The    Labourer's 

Comedy,'    etc.       THE      ENCHANTED 

GARDEN.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Rhys    (Grace).        THE    WOOING    OF 

SHEILA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Ridge  (W.  Pett).      LOST   PROPERTY. 

Secojtd  Edition.     Cr,  Svo,     6s, 
ERB.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.     A  Neiv  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     ■3,s,  6d. 
MRS.   GALER'S   BUSINESS.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr,  Svo,     6s. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.    Cr.  E 

7.S.  6d. 
THE    WICKHAMSES.      Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).     THE   HEART   OF 

THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.  Cr.  87'o,  3..  6d. 
Russell     (W.     Clark).       MY     DANISH 

SWEETHEART.     Illustrated.   Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
HIS    ISLAND    PRINCESS.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  6vo,     6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls- 
Sergeant     (Adeline).         BARBARA 

MONEY.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL.      c 

THe'mYSTERY  of  THE  MOAT.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Shannon.  (W^.F.       THE    MESS  DECK. 
Cr.  Svo,     3 J.  6d. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Shelley(Bertha).  ENDERBY.  Third  Ed, 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Sidewick  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Author  of  '  Cyn- 
thia's Way.'  THE  KINSMAN.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.87'0.    6s. 

Sonnlchsen  (Albert).  DEEP-SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Sunbury  (George).  THE  HA'PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE.     Cr.  Svo.     3s,  6d. 

Urquhart  (M.),  A  TRAGEDY  IN  COM- 
MONPLACE.   Second  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

Waineman  (Paul).    THE  SONG  OF  THE 
FOREST.     Cr.  8rv.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Waltz  (E.  C).    THE  ANCIENT  LAN 
MARK :  A  Kentucky  Romance.    Cr.  S-.'O. 
6s. 
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Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  ALARUMS 
AND  EXCURSIONS.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

CAPTAIN  FORTUNE.  T/t:rd  Rrtition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

TWISTED  EGLANTINE.  With  8  Illus- 
trations by  Frank  Ckaig.    Third  Edition. 

THE  HIGH  TOBY.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
A      MIDSUMMER       DAY'S       DREAM. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Wells  (H.   C).    THE  SEA    LADY.    Cr. 

Bz'o.     6s. 
Wey  man  (Stanley),  Author  of 'A  Gentleman 

of  France.'    UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 

With   Illustrations  by  R.  C.  Woodville. 

TvLcnticth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
White  (Stewart  E.),  Author  of  '  The  Blazed 

Trail.'      CONJUROR'S       HOUSE.        A 

Romance  of  the  Free  Trail.   Second  Edition. 

Cr.  ?,vo.     6s. 
White  (Percy).    THE   SYSTEM.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  PATIENT   MAN.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  2,7<o.     6s. 
Williams  (Margery).     THE    BAR.      Cr. 

"ivo.    6s. 


Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.),  Author  of  '  The 
Barnstormers.*  THE    ADVENTURE 

OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.  Second  Edi- 
Hon.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.   Second  Edition. 

THE    CASTLE    OF    THE     SHADOWS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
PAPA.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Williamson  (C.  N.   and  A.   M.).      THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  :  Being  the 

Romance    of   a    Motor   Car.       Illustrated. 

Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zt<o.     6s. 
THE    PRINCESS    PASSES.       Illustrated. 

Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.     With 

i6  Illustrations.    Eighth  Edit.   Cr.Zvo.   6s. 
THE    CAR    OF    DESTINY    AND     ITS 

ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.     Fourth  Edition. 

Illustrated. 
LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE   WATER. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    BOTOR    CHAPERON.     Third  Ed. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf),  Author  of  'Uriah  the 
Hittite.'  THE  PATHWAY  OF  THE 
PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Fourth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Novels 

Cr.  8vo.      Cloth,   \s.  net. 


IS 


Author  of  '  Miss  Molly, 

RECONCILER. 
Balfour    (Andrew).      VENGEANCE 

MINE. 
TO  ARMS. 
Baring-Gould (S.).    MRS.  CURGENVEN 

OF  CURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 
Barlow    (Jane),     Author  of  '  Irish  Idylls.' 
FROM       THE       EAST      UNTO      THE 

WEST. 
A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES. 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHAMROCK. 
Barr  (Robert).    THE  VICTORS. 
Bartram  (George).     THIRTEEN  EVEN- 

INGS. 
Benson  (E.  F.),  Author  of  'Dodo.'    THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowles  (Q.  Stewart).    A  STRETCH  OFF 

THE  LAND. 
Brooke  (Emma).    THE  POET'S  CHILD. 
Bullock  (Shan  F.).     THE  BARRYS. 

the  charmer, 
the  squireen, 
thp:  red  leaguers. 

Burton  (J.   Bloundelle). 

OF  ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE  'S  MY  FOE. 
A  BRANDED  NAME. 


AT    A     WINTER'S 


THE  GREAT  I  Capes    (Bernard). 

FIRE. 
Chesney  (Weatherby).     THE  BAPTIST 

RING. 
THE  BRANDED  PRINCE. 
THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 
JOHN  TOPP. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  BUNGALOW. 
Clifford  (Mrs.   W.    K.).      A    FLASH    OF 

SUMMER. 
Cobb,  Thomas.     A  CHANGE  OF  FACE. 
Collingwood    (Harry).      THE    DOCTOR 

OF  THE  'JULIET.' 
Cornford  (L.  Cope).     SONS  OF  ADVER- 
SITY. 
Cotterell   (Constance).       THE  VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES. 
Crane   (Stephen).      WOUNDS   IN  THE 

RAIN. 
Denny  (C.    E.).      THE    ROMANCE   OF 

UPFOLD  MANOR. 
Dickinson     (Evelyn).       THE    SIN    OF 

ANGELS. 
Dickson  (Harris),    THE  BLACK  WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Duncan  (Sara  J.).      THE  POOL  IN  THE 

DESERT. 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.      Illus- 

trated. 
Embree  (C.  F.).    A  HEART  OF  FLAME. 

Illustrated. 
Fenn   (G.    Manville).     AN    ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT. 


THE  CLASH 
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FIndlater  (Jane  H.).    A  DAUGHTER  OF 

STRIFE. 
Fltzstephen   (Q.).     MORE  KIN  THAN 

KIND.  • 
Fletcher  (J.  S.).    DAVID  MARCH. 
LUCIAN  THE  DREAMER. 
Forrest    (R.     E.).      THE    SWORD    OF 

AZRAEL. 
Francis  (M.  E.).     MISS  ERIN. 
Gallon  (Tom).    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 
Gerard     (Dorothea).       THINGS    THAT 

HAVE  HAPPENED. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
THE  SUPREME  CRIME. 
Gilchrist(R.  Murray).  WILLOWBRAKE. 
Glanville   (Ernest).      THE  DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 
THE  INCA'S  TREASURE. 
Gordon ( J ullen).     MRS.  CLYDE. 
WORLD'S  PEOPLE. 
Goss  (C.  F.).     THE  REDEMPTION  OF 

DAVID  CORSON. 
Gray  (E.   M 'Queen).       MY  STEWARD- 
SHIP. 
Hales  (A.  G.).    JAIR  THE  APOST.\TE. 
Hamilton  (Lord  Ernest).  MARY  HAMIL- 

TON. 
Harrison  (Mrs.  Burton).    A  PRINCESS 

OF  THE  HILLS.     Illustrated. 
Hooper  (I.).    THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 
Hough  (Emerson).     THE  MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
•Iota'  (Mrs.  Caffyn).      ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER. 
Jepson  (Edgar).       THE   KEEPERS  OF 

THE  PEOPLE. 
Keary  (C.  F.).     THE  JOURNALIST. 
Kelly  (Florence  Finch).     WITH  HOOPS 

OF  STEEL. 
Langbridge  (V.)   and    Bourne   (C.    H.). 

THE  VALLEY  OF  INHERITANCE. 
Linden  (Annie).   A  WOMAN  OF  SENTI- 

MENT. 
Lorimer  (Norma).    JOSIAH'S  WIFE. 
Lush  (Charles  K.).     THE  AUTOCRATS. 
Macdonell    (Anne).      THE   STORY   OF 

TERESA. 
Macgrath     (Harold).       THE     PUPPET 

CROWN. 
Mackie  (Pauline  Bradford).  THE  VOICE 

IN  THE  DESERT. 
Marsh    (Richard).      THE    SEEN    AND 

THE  UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A  METAMCRPHOSLS. 
MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 
BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL. 
Mayall  (J.  W.).    THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 

SYREN. 
Meade  (L.  T.).     RESURGAM. 
Monkhouse  (Allan).     LOVE  IN  A  LIFE. 
Moore  (Arthur).    THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 


Nesbit,  E.  (Mrs., Bland).     THE  LITER. 

ARY  SENSE. 
Norris(W.  E.).     AN  OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
THE  DESPOTIC  LADY. 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).    THE  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 
THE  TWO  MARY'S. 
Rendered  (M.  L.).     AN  ENGLISHMAN. 
Penny  (Mrs.  Frank).     A  MIXED  MAR. 

AGE. 
Phillpotts    (Eden).       THE    STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY  FREE. 
Pryce     (Richard).      TIME    AND    THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall     (John).        AUNT     BETHIAS 

BUTTON. 
Raymond  (VV^alter).      FORTUNE'S  DAR- 

LING. 
Rayner  (Olive  Pratt).     ROSALBA. 
Rhys  (Grace).      THE  DIVERTED    VIL. 

LAGE. 
i  Rickert  (Edith).  OUTOFTHE  CYPRER?^ 

SWAMP. 
Roberton(M.  H.).  AG.\LLANTQUAK1 
I  Russell,  (W.  Clark).     ABANDONED 
;  Saunders  (Marshall).      ROSE  A  CHA 

LITTE. 
Sergeant   (Adeline).      ACCUSED    AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  ENTHUSIAST. 
A  GREAT  LADY. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 
THE  MASTER  OF  BEECH  WOOD. 
UNDER  SUSPICION. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL. 
Shannon  (W.  F.).    JIM  TWELVES. 
Stephens  (R.  N.).    AN  ENEMY  OF  THE 

KING. 
Strain  (E.  H.).  ELMSLIE'SDRAG  NET. 
Stringer  (Arthur).  THE  SILVER  POPPY. 
Stuart  (Esmfe).     CHRISTALLA. 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY. 
Sutherland  (Duchess  of).     ONE  HOUR 

AND  THE  NEXT. 
Swan  (Annie).     LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 
Swift  (Benjamin).     SORDON. 
SIREN  CITY. 
Tanquerav  (Mrs.  B.  M.).     THE  ROYAL 

QUAKER. 
Thompson  (Vance).     SP.^NNERS  OF 

LIFE. 
Traf  ford -Taunton  (Mrs.  E.W.).  SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward  (Allen).    ATHELSTANE  FORD. 
Waineman  (Paul).    A  HEROINE  FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY  A  FINNISH  LAKE. 
Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).    THE  SKIRTS 

OF  HAPPY  CHANCE. 
•Zack.»  TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR. 


Fiction 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 


The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.     By  Mrs. 

W.  K.  Clifford.    Second  Edition. 
Only  a   Guard-Room  Dog.     By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell. 
The   Doctor  of   the  Juliet.      By  Harry 

CoUingwood. 
Little   Peter.      By  Lucas  Malet.      Second 

Edition. 
Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.      By  W. 

Clark  Russell.     Third  Edition. 
The  Secret  of  Madamf.  de  Monluc.     By 

the  Author  of  "  Mdlle.  Mori. 


Syd  Belton  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 

to  Sea.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
The  Red  Grange.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
A  Girl  bF  the  People.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition. 
Hepsy  Gipsy.     By  L.  T.  Meade,     is.  6d. 
The  Honourable  Miss.     By  L. -T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition. 
There  was  once  a  Prince.     By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 
When  Arnold  comes  Home.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 


ACTfe. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Pamphile. 

Amaury. 

The  Bird  of  Fate. 

The  Black  Tulip. 

']'he  Castle  of  Eppstein. 

Catherine  Blum. 

Cecils. 

The    Chevalier    D'Harmental.       Double 

volume. 
Chicot  the  Jester.     Being  the  first  part  of 

The  Lady  of  Monsoreau. 
Conscience. 
The  Convict's  Son. 
The  Corsican   Brothers  ;  and  Otho  the 

Archer. 
Crop-Eared  Jacquot. 
The  Fencing  Master. 
Fernande. 
Gabriel  Lambert. 
(Jeorges. 
The  Great  Massacre 

Queen  Margot. 
Henri  de  Navarre. 

of  Queen  Margot. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 

Price  6d.     Double  Voltimes,  \s. 

H6li>ne  de  Chaverny.     Being  the  first  part 

of  the  Regent's  Daughter. 
Louise    de   la  Valli^rh.      Being  the  first 

part  of  The  Vicomte   de    Bragelonne. 

Double  Volume. 
MAtTRE  Adam. 
The    Man    in  the     Iron    Mask.       Being 

the    second    part    of    The    Vicomtb    dk 

Bragelonne.     Double  volume. 
The  Mouth  ok  Hell. 
Nanon.     Double  volume. 
Pauline  ;  Pascal  Bruno  ;  and  Eontekoe. 
Pf;TiE  La  Ruinr. 
The  Prince  of  Thieves. 
The  Reminiscences  of  Antony. 
Robin  Hood. 

The  Snowball  and  Sultanetta. 
.Sylvandire. 

Tales  of  the  Supernatural. 
The    Three    Musketeers.      With    a    long 

Introduction    by   Andrew  Lang.      Double 

volume. 
Twenty  Years  After.     Double  volume. 
The  Wild  Duck  Shooter. 
The  Wolf-Leader. 


Being  the  first  part  of 
Being  the  second  part 


Methuen's  Sixpenny  Books 


LOVE  AND  LOUISA. 
PRIDE    AND     PRE- 


Albanesi(E,M.). 
Austen    (Jane). 

JUDICE. 
Bagot  (Richard).   A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
Balfour    (Andrew).      BY    STROKE    OF 

SWORD. 
Baring=GouId  (S.).     FURZE  BLOOM. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 
KITTY  ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 
'J  HE  FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 
Barr     (Robert).       JENNIE     BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 


THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 
Benson  (E.  F.).     DODO. 
Bronte  (Charlotte).     SHIRLEY. 
Brownell    (C.     L.).     THE    HEART    OF 

JAPAN. 
Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).     ACROSS  THE 

SALT  SEAS. 
Caffyn  (Mrs).",  C  Iota').    ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER. 
Capes  (Bernard).      THE    LAKE    OF 

WINU 
Clifford  (Mrs.   W.   K.).    A    FLASH    OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME. 
Connell  (F.   Norreys).      THE    NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett    (Julian).        A    BUSINESS    IN 

GREAT  WATERS. 
Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).     PEGGY  OF  THE 

BARTONS. 
A  STATE  SECRET. 
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ANGEL, 

JOHANNA. 

Dante   (Alighieri).       THE    VISION    OF 

DANTE  (Gary). 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).    ROUND  THE  RED 

LAMP. 
Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).      A  VOYAGE 

OF  CONSOLATION. 
THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 
Eliot  (George).      THE   MILL  ON   THE 

FLOSS. 
Findlater    (Jane    H.).       THE     GREEN 

gravf:s  of  balgowrie. 

Gallon  (Tom).     RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 

QaskelKMrs.).     CRANFORD. 

MARY  BARTON. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  HOLY  MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Qissing  (George).  THE  TOWN  TRAVEL- 
LER. 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 

Glanville  (Ernest).  THE  INCA'S 
TREASURE. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Qleig  (Charles).     BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Grimm  (The  Brothers).  GRIMM'S 
FAIRY  TALES.     Illustrated. 

Hope  (Anthony).    A  MAN  OF  MARK. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Hornung  (E.  W.).  DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

Ingraham  (J.  H.).  THE  THRONE  OF 
DAVID. 

Le  Queux (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.).  THE  TRAITOR'S 
WAY. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HIS- 
TORY OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 

Lyall(Edna).    DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 

Malet  (Lucas).     THE  CARISSIMA. 

A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  MRS.  PETER 
HOWARD. 

A  LOST  ESTATE. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR. 

ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 

Marchmont  (A.  W.).  MISER  HOAD- 
LEY'S  SECRET. 

A  MOMENT'S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (Captain).    PETER  SIMPLE. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. 

THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS. 

A  METAMORPHOSIS. 


Mason  (A.  E.  W.).    CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers  (Helen).    HONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM'S  SWEETHEART. 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).     DRIFT. 

Mitford  (Bertram).    THE  SIGN  OF  THI 

SPIDER. 
Montresor(F.  F.).    THE  ALIIiN. 
Moore  (Arthur).  THEGAY  DECEIVEKS. 
Morrison    (Arthur).      THE    HOLE     IN 

THE  WALL. 
Nesbit(E.).     THE  RED  HOUSE. 
Norris(W.  E.).     HIS  GR.\CE. 
GILES  INGILBY. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD. 
MATTHEW  AUSl^N. 
CLARISSA  FURIO^. 
01iphant(Mrs.).    THE  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 
THE  PRODIGALS. 
Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).     MASTER  OF 

MEN. 
Parker  (Gilbert).    THE  POMP  OF  THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Pemberton  (Max).      THE    FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THRONE. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).     THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
♦Q.'     THE  WHITE  WOLF. 
Ridge(W.  Pett).  A  SON  OF  THE  STATF. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 
GEORGE  AND  THE  GENERAL. 
Russell  (W.  Clark).    A  MARRIAGE  A  1 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

.MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 
Sergeant  (Adeline).    THE  MASTER  OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 
Surtees    (R.    S.).      HANDLEY    CROSS 

Illustrated. 
MR.     SPONGE'S     SPORTING     TOUR. 

Illustrated. 
ASK  MAMMA.     Illustrated. 
Valentine  (Major  E.  S.).    VELDT  AND 

LAAGER. 
Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).     MR.  SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace  (General  Lew).     BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 
Watson (H.  B.  Marriot).     THE  ADVE 

TURERS. 
Weekes  (A.  B.).     PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
Wells  (H.  G.).  THE  STOLEN  BACILLU> 
White    (Percy).      A     PASSIONATl 

PILGRIM. 
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